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THE HORLA 


OR MODERN GHOSTS 


AY 8. What a lovely day! I have spent all 
the morning lying in the grass in front of 


my house, under the enormous plane tree 
that shades the whole of it. I like this part of 
the country and I like to live here because I am 
attached to it by old associations, by those deep and 
delicate roots which attach a man to the soil on 
which his ancestors were born and died, which at- 
tach him to the ideas and usages of the place as well 
as to the food, to local expressions, to the peculiar 
twang of the peasants, to the smell of the soil, of 
the villages and of the atmosphere itself. 

I love my house in which I grew up. From 
my windows I can see the Seine which flows along- 
side my garden, on the other cide of the high 
road, almost through my grounds, the great and 
wide Seine, which goes to Rouen and Havre, and is 
covered with boats passing to and fro. 

_ On the left, down yonder, lies Rouen, that large 
town, with its blue roofs, under its pointed Gothic 
towers. These are innumerable, slender or broad, 
dominated by the spire of the cathedral, and full 
of bells which sound through the blue air on fine 
mornings, sending thei- sweet and distant irom 
clang even as far as my home; that song of the 
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metal, which the breeze wafts in my direction, now 
stronger and now weaker, according as the wind 
is stronger or lighter. 

What a delicious morning it was! 

About eleven o’clock, a long line of boats drawn 
by a steam tug as big as a fly, and which scarcely 
puffed while emitting its thick smoke, passed my 
gate. 

After two English schooners, whose red flag flut- 
tered in space, there came a magnificent Brazilian 
three-master; it was perfectly white, and wonder- 
fully clean and shining. I saluted it, I hardly knew 
why, except that the sight of the vessel gave me 
great pleasure, 

May 12. I have had a slight feverish attack for 
the last few days, and I feel ill, or rather I feel 
low-spirited. 

Whence come those mysterious influences which 
change our happiness into discouragement, and our 
self-confidence into diffidence? One might almost 
say that the air, the invisible air, is full of unknow- 
able Powers whose mysterious presence we have 
to endure. I wake up in the best spirits, with an 
inclination to sing. Why? I go down to the edge 
of the water, and suddenly, after walking a short 
distance, I return home wretched, as if some mis- 
fortune were awaiting me there. Why? Is it a 
cold shiver which, passing over my skin, has upset 
my nerves and given me low spirits? Is it the form 
of the clouds, the color of the sky, or the color 
of the surrounding objects which is so changeable, 
that has troubled my thoughts as they passed be- 
fore my eyes? Who can tell? Everything that 
surrounds us, everything that we see, without look- 
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ing at it, everything that we touch, without knowing 
it, everything that we-~handle, without feeling 
it, all that we meet, without clearly distinguishing 
it, has a rapid, surprising and inexplicable effect 
upon us and upon our senses, and, through them, 
on our ideas and on our heart itself. 

How profound that mystery of the Invisible is! 
We cannot fathom it with our miserable senses, 
with our eyes which are unable to perceive what 
is either too small or too great, too near to us, or 
too far from us—neither the inhabitants of a star 
nor of a drop of water; nor with our ears that 
deceive us, for they transmit to us the vibrations 
of the air in sonorous notes. They are fairies who 
work the miracle of changing these vibrations into 
sound, and by that metamorphosis give birth to mu- 
sic, which makes the silent motion of nature musical 
: with our sense of smell which is less keen 
than thatofadog . . . with our sense of taste 
which can scarcely distinguish the age of a wine! 

Oh! If we only had other organs which would 
work other miracles in our favor, what a number 
of fresh things we might discover around us! 

May 16. Iam ill, decidedly! I was so well last 
month! I am feverish, horribly feverish, or rather 
I am in a state of feverish enervation, which makes 
my mind suffer as much as my body. I have, con- 
tinually, that horrible sensation of some impend- 
ing danger, that apprehension of some coming mis- 
fortune, or of approaching death; that presentiment 
which is, no doubt, an attack of some illness which 
is still unknown, which germinates in the flesh 
and in the blood. 

May 17. I have just come from consulting my 
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physician, for I could no longer get any sleep. He 
said my pulse was rapid, my eyes dilated, my nerves 
highly strung, but there were no alarming symp- 
toms. I must take a course of shower baths and 
of bromide of potassium. 

May 25. No change! My condition is really 
very peculiar. As the evening comes on, an incom- 
prehensible feeling of disquietude seizes me, just 
as if night concealed some threatening disaster. I 
dine hurriedly, and then try to read, but I do not 
understand the words, and can scarcely distinguish 
the letters. Then I walk up and down my drawing- 
room, oppressed by a feeling of confused and irre- 
sistible fear, the fear of sleep and fear of my bed. 

About ten o’clock I go up to my room. As soon 
as I enter it I double-lock and bolt the door; I am 
afraid . . . of what? Up to the present time I 
have been afraid of nothing . . . I open my cup- 
boards, and look under my bed; I listen . . . to 
what? How strange it is that a simple feeling of 
discomfort, impeded or heightened circulation, per- 
haps the irritation of a nerve filament, a slight 
congestion, a small disturbance in the imperfect 
delicate functioning of our living machinery, may 
turn the most light-hearted of men into a melancholy 
one, and make a coward of the bravest? Then, I 
go to bed, and-wait for sleep as a man might wait 
for the executioner. I wait for its coming with 
dread, and my heart beats and my legs tremble, while 
my whole body shivers beneath the warmth of the 
bedclothes, until all at once I fall asleep, as though 
one should plunge into a pool of stagnant water 
in order to drown, I do not feel it coming on as 
I did formerly, this perfidious sleep which is close 
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to me and watching me, which is going to seize me 
by the head, to close my eyes and annihilate me. 

I sleep—a long time—two or three hours perhaps 
—then a dream—no—a nightmare lays hold on me. 
I feel that I am in bed and asleep . . . I feel it 
and I know it . . . and I feel also that somebody 
is coming close to me, is looking at me, touching 
me, is getting on to my bed, is kneeling on my chest, 
is taking my neck between his hands and squeezing 
it . . . squeezing it with all his might in order 
to strangle me. 

I struggle, bound by that terrible sense of power- 
lessness which paralyzes us in our dreams; I try to 
cry out—but I cannot; I want to move—I cannot 
do so; I try, with the most violent efforts and 
breathing hard, to turn over and throw off this be- 
ing who is crushing and suffocating me—I cannot! 

And then, suddenly, I wake up, trembling and 
bathed in perspiration; I light a candle and find 
that I am alone, and after that crisis, which occurs 
every night, I at length fall asleep and slumber 
tranquilly till morning. 

June 2. My condition has grown worse. What 
is the matter with me? The bromide does me no 
good, and the shower baths have no effect. Some- 
times, in order to tire myself thoroughly, though I 
am fatigued enough already, I go for a walk in 
the forest of Roumare. I used to think at first 
that the fresh light and soft air, impregnated with 
the odor of herbs and leaves, would instill new 
blood into my veins and impart fresh energy to my 
heart. I turned into a broad hunting road, and then 
turned toward La Bouille, through a narrow path, 
between two rows of exceedingly tall trees, which 
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placed a thick green, almost black, roof between 
the sky and me. 

A sudden shiver ran through me, not a cold shiver, 
but a strange shiver of agony, and I hastened my 
steps, uneasy at being alone in the forest, afraid, 
stupidly and without reason, of the profound soli- 
tude. Suddenly it seemed to me as if I were being 
followed, that somebody was walking at my heels, 
close, quite close to me, near enough to touch me. 

I turned round suddenly, but I was alone. I 
saw nothing behind me except the straight, broad 
path, empty and bordered by high trees, horribly 
empty; before me it also extended until it was lost 
in the distance, and looked just the same, terrible. 

I closed my eyes. Why? And then I began to 
turn round on one heel very quickly, just like a top. 
I nearly fell down, and opened my eyes; the trees 
were dancing round me and the earth heaved; I 
was obliged to sit down. Then, ah! I no longer re- 
membered how I had come! What a strange idea! 
What a strange, strange idea! I did not the least 
know. I started off to the right, and got back into 
the avenue which had led me into the middle 
of the forest. 

June 3. I have had a terrible night. I shall go 
away for a few weeks, for no doubt a journey 
will set me up again. 

July 2. I have come back, quite cured, and 
have had a most delightful trip into the bargain. 
I have been to Mont Saint-Michel, which I had 
not seen before. 

What a sight, when one arrives as I did, at 
Avranches toward the end of the day! The town 
stands on a hill, and I was taken into the public 
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garden at the extremity of the town. I uttered a 
cry of astonishment. An extraordinarily large bay 
lay extended before me, as far as my eyes could 
reach, between two hills which were lost to sight 
in the mist; and in the middle of this immense yel- 
low bay, uinder a clear, golden sky, a peculiar hill 
rose up, sombre and pointed in the midst of the 
sand. The sun had just disappeared, and under the 
still flaming sky appeared the outline of that fan- 
tastic rock which bears on its summit a fantastic 
monument. 

At daybreak I went out to it. The tide was low, 
as it had been the night before, and I saw that won- 
derful abbey rise up before me as I approached it. 
After several hours’ walking, I reached the enor- 
mous mass of rocks which supports the little town, 
dominated by the great church. Having climbed 
the steep and narrow street, I entered the most 
wonderful Gothic building that has ever been built 
to God on earth, as large as a town, full of low 
rooms which seem buried beneath vaulted roofs, 
and lofty galleries supported by delicate columns. 

I entered this gigantic granite gem, which is as 
light as a bit of lace, covered with towers, with 
slender belfries with spiral staircases, which raise 
their strange heads that bristle with chimeras, with 
devils, with fantastic animals, with monstrous flow- 
ers, to the blue sky by day, and to the black sky 
by night, and are connected by finely carved arches. 

When I had reached the summit I said to the 
monk who accompanied me: “Father, how happy 
you must be here!” And he replied: “It is very 
windy here, monsieur”; and so we began to talk 
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while watching the rising tide, which ran over the 
sand and covered it as with a steel cuirass. 

And then the monk told me stories, all the old 
stories belonging to the place, legends, nothing but 
legends, 

One of them struck me forcibly. The country 
people, those belonging to the Mount, declare that 
at night one can hear voices talking on the sands, 
and then that one hears two goats bleating, one 
with a strong, the other with a weak voice. In- 
credulous people declare that it is nothing but the 
cry of the sea birds, which occasionally resembles 
bleatings, and occasionally, human lamentations; 
but belated fishermen swear that they have met an 
old shepherd wandering between tides on the sands 
around the little town. His head is completely con- 
cealed by his cloak and he is followed by a billy 
goat with a man’s face, and a nanny goat with a 
woman’s face, both having long, white hair and 
talking incessantly and quarreling in an unknown 
tongue. Then suddenly they cease and begin to 
bleat with all their might. 

“Do you believe it?” I asked the monk. “T 
scarcely know,” he replied, and I continued: “If 
there are other beings besides ourselves on this 
earth, how comes it that we have not known it long 
since, or why have you not seen them? How is it 
that J have not seen them?” He replied: “Do 
we see the hundred-thousandth part of what exists? 
Look here; there is the wind, which is the strongest 
force in nature, which knocks down men, and blows 
down buildings, uproots trees, raises the sea into 
mountains of water, destroys cliffs and casts great 
ships on the rocks; the wind which kills, which 
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whistles, which sighs, which roars—have you ever 
seen it, and can you see it? It exists for all that, 
however.” 

I was silent before this simple reasoning. That 
man was a philosopher, or perhaps a fool; I could 
not say which exactly, so I held my tongue. What 
he had said had often been in my own thoughts. 

July 3. I have slept badly; certainly there is 
some feverish influence here, for my coachman is 
suffering in the same way as I am. When I went 
back home yesterday, I noticed his singular pale- 
ness, and I asked him: “What is the matter with 
you, Jean?” “The matter is that I never get any 
rest, and my nights devour my days. Since your 
departure, monsieur, there has been a spell over 
me.” 

However, the other servants are all well, but I 
am very much afraid of having another attack 
myself. 

July 4. I am decidedly ill again; for my old 
nightmares have returned. Last night I felt some- 
body leaning on me and sucking my life from be- 
tween my lips. Yes, he was sucking it out of my 
throat, like a leech. Then he got up, satiated, and 
I woke up, so exhausted, crushed and weak that I 
could not move. If this continues for a few days, I 
shall certainly go away again. 

July 5. Have I lost my reason? What happened 
last night is so strange that my head wanders whea 
I think of it! 

I had locked my door, as I do now every eve- 
ning, and then, being thirsty, I drank half a glass of 
water, and accidentally noticed that the water bot- 
tle was full up to the cut-glass stopper. 
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Then I went to bed and fell into one of my ter- 
rible sleeps, from which I was aroused in about 
two hours by a still more frightful shock. 

Picture to yourself a sleeping man who is being 
murdered and who wakes up with a knife in his 
lung, and whose breath rattles, who is covered with 
blood, and who can no longer breathe and is about 
to die, and does not understand—there you have it. 

Having recovered my senses, I was thirsty 
again, so I lit a candle and went to the table on 
which stood my water bottle. I lifted it up and 
tilted it over my glass, but nothing came out. It 
was empty! It was completely empty! At first I 
could not understand it at all, and then suddenly I 
was seized by such a terrible feeling that I had to 
sit down, or rather I fell into a chair! Then I 
sprang up suddenly to look about me; then I sat 
down again, overcome by astonishment and fear, in 
front of the transparent glass bottle! I looked at it 
with fixed eyes, trying to conjecture, and my hands 
trembled! Somebody had drunk the water, but 
who? I? I without any doubt. It could surely only 
be I. In that case I was a somnambulist; I lived, 
without knowing it, that mysterious double life which 
makes us doubt whether there are not two beings 
in us, or whether a strange, unknowable and invis- 
ible being does not at such moments, when our soul 
is in a state of torpor, animate our captive body, 
which obeys this other being, as it obeys us, and 
more than it obeys ourselves. 

Oh! Who will understand my horrible agony? 
Who will understand the emotion of a man who is 
sound in mind, wide awake, full of common sense, 
who looks in horror through the glass of a water 
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bottle for a little water that disappeared while he 
was asleep? I remained thus until it was daylight, 
without venturing to go to bed again. 

July 6. Iam going mad. Again all the contents 
of my water bottle have been drunk during the 
night—or rather, I have drunk it! 

But is it 1? Is it 1? Who could it be? Who? 
Oh! God! Am I going mad? Who will save me? 

July 10. I have just been through some surpris- 
ing ordeals. Decidedly Iam mad! Andyet!... 

On July 6, before going to bed, I put some wine, 
milk, water, bread and strawberries on my table. 
Somebody drank—I drank—all the water and a 
little of the milk, but neither the wine, bread, nor 
the strawberries were touched. 

On the seventh of July I renewed the same ex- 
periment, with the same results, and on July 8, I 
left out the water and the milk, and nothing was 
touched. 

Lastly, on July 9, I put only water and milk on 
my table, taking care to wrap up the bottles in 
white muslin and to tie down the stoppers. Then 
I rubbed my lips, my beard and my hands with 
pencil lead, and went to bed. 

Irresistible sleep seized me, which was soon fol- 
lowed by a terrible awakening. I had not moved, 
and there was no mark of lead on the sheets. I 
rushed to the table. The muslin round the bottles 
remained intact; I undid the string, trembling with 
fear. All the water had been drunk, and so had 
the milk! Ah! Great God!.. . 

I must start for Paris immediately. 

July 12. Paris. I must have lost my head dur- 
ing the last few days! I must be the plaything 
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of my enervated imagination, unless I am really 
a somnambulist, or that I have been under the power 
of one of those hitherto unexplained influences 
which are called suggestions. In any case, my men- 
tal state bordered on madness, and twenty-four 
hours of Paris sufficed to restore my equilibrium. 

Yesterday, after doing some business and paying 
some visits which instilled fresh and invigorating 
air into my soul, I wound up the evening at the 
Théatre-Francais. A play by Alexandre Dumas the 
younger was being acted, and his active and pow- 
erful imagination completed my cure. Certainly, 
solitude is dangerous for active minds. We require 
around us men who can think and talk. When we 
are alone for a long time, we people space with 
phantoms. 

I returned along the boulevards to my hotel in 
excellent spirits. Amid the jostling of the crowd 
I thought, not without irony, of my terrors and 
surmises of the previous week, because I had be- 
lieved—yes, I had believed—that an invisible being 
lived beneath my roof. How weak our brains are, 
and how quickly they are terrified and led into 
error by a small incomprehensible fact. 

Instead of saying simply: “I do not understand 
because I do not know the cause,” we immediately 
imagine terrible mysteries and supernatural pow- 
ers. 

July 14. Féte of the Republic. I walked through 
the streets, amused as a child at the firecrackers and 
flags. Still it is very foolish to be merry on a 
fixed date, by Government decree. The populace 
is an imbecile flock of sheep, now stupidly patient, 
and now in ferocious revolt. Say to it: “Amuse 
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yourself,” and it amuses itself. Say to it: “Go 
and fight with your neighbor,” and it goes and 
fights. Say to it: “Vote for the Emperor,” and 
it votes for the Emperor, and then say to it: “Vote 
for the Republic,” and it votes for the Republic. 

Those who direct it are also stupid; only, instead 
of obeying men, they obey principles which can 
only be stupid, sterile, and false, for the very reason 
that they are principles, that is to say, ideas which 
are considered as certain and unchangeable, in this 
world where one is certain of nothing, since light 
is an illusion and noise is an illusion. 

July 16. I saw some things yesterday that 
troubled me very much. 

I was dining at the house of my cousin, Madame 
Sablé, whose husband is colonel of the 76th Chas- 
seurs at Limoges. There were two young women 
there, one of whom had married a medical man, 
Dr. Parent, who devotes much attention to nerv- 
ous diseases and to the remarkable manifestations 
taking place at this moment under the influence of 
hypnotism and suggestion. 

He related to us at some length the wonderful 
results obtained by English scientists and by the 
doctors of the Nancy school; and the facts which 
he adduced appeared to me so strange that I de- 
clared that I was altogether incredulous. 

“We are,” he declared, ‘“‘on the point of discover- 
ing one of the most important secrets of nature; 
I mean to say, one of its most important secrets 
on this earth, for there are certainly others of a 
different kind of importance up in the stars, yon- 
der. Ever since man has thought, ever since he 
has been able to express and write down his thoughts, 
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he has felt himself close to a mystery which is 
impenetrable to his gross and imperfect senses, and 
he endeavors to supplement through his intellect 
the inefficiency of his senses. As long as that in- 
tellect remained in its elementary stage, these ap- 
paritions of invisible spirits assumed forms that 
were commonplace, though terrifying. Thence 
sprang the popular belief in the supernatural, the 
legends of wandering spirits, of fairies, of gnomes, 
ghosts, I might even say the legend of God; for our 
conceptions of the workman-creator, from whatever 
religion they may have come down to us, are cer- 
tainly the most mediocre, the most stupid and the 
most incredible inventions that ever sprang from 
the terrified brain of any human beings. Nothing 
is truer than what Voltaire says: ‘God made man 
in His own image, but man has certainly paid Him 
back in his own coin.” 

“However, for rather more than a century men 
seem to have had a presentiment of something new. 
Mesmer and some others have put us on an unex- 
pected track, and, especially within the last two 
or three years, we have arrived at really surprising 
results,” 

My cousin, who is also very incredulous, smiled, 
and Dr. Parent said to her: “Would you like me 
to try and send you to sleep, madame?” “Yes, cer- 
tainly.” 

She sat down in an easy chair, and he began to 
look at her fixedly, so as to fascinate her. I sud- 
denly felt myself growing uncomfortable, my heart 
beating rapidly and a choking sensation in my throat. 
I saw Madame Sablé’s eyes becoming heavy, her 
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mouth twitching and her bosom heaving, and at 
the end of ten minutes she was asleep. 

“Go behind her,” the doctor said to me, and I took 
a seat behind her. He put a visiting card into her 
hands, and said to her: “This is a looking-glass ; 
what do you see in it?” And she replied: elses 
my cousin,” “What is he doing?” “He is twisting 
his mustache.” “And now?” “He is taking a photo- 
graph out of his pocket.” “Whose photograph is 
it?” “His own.” 

That was true, and the photograph had been 
given me that same evening at the hotel. 

“What is his attitude in this portrait?’ “He is 
standing up with his hat in his hand.” 

She saw, therefore, on that card, on that piece of 
white pasteboard, as if she had seen it in a mirror. 

The young women were frightened, and ex- 
claimed: “That is enough! Quite, quite enough !” 

But the doctor said to Madame Sablé authorita- 
tively: “You will rise at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning; then you will go and call on your cousin 
at his hotel and ask him to lend you five thousand 
francs which your husband demands of you, and 
which he will ask for when he sets out on his 
coming journey.” 

Then he woke her up. 

On returning to my hotel, I thought over this 
curious séance, and I was assailed by doubts, not 
as to my cousin’s absolute and undoubted good 
faith, for I had known her as well as if she were 
my own sister ever since she was a child, but as 
to a possible trick on the doctor’s part. Had he 
not, perhaps, kept a glass hidden in his hand, which 
he showed to the young woman in her sleep, at 
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the same time as he did the card? Professional con- 
jurors do things that are just as singular. 

So I went home and to bed, and this morning, at 
about half-past eight, I was awakened by my valet, 
who said to me: “Madame Sablé has asked to 
see you immediately, monsieur.” I dressed hastily 
and went to her. 

She sat down in some agitation, with her eyes 
on the floor, and without raising her veil she said 
to me: “My dear cousin, I am going to ask a 
great favor of you.” “What is it, cousin?” “I do 
not like to tell you, and yet I must. I am in absolute 
need of five thousand francs.” “What, you?” “Yes, 
I, or rather my husband, who has asked me to 
procure them for him.” 

I was so thunderstruck that I stammered out my 
answers. I asked myself whether she had not really 
been making fun of me with Dr. Parent, if it was 
not merely a very well-acted farce which had been 
rehearsed beforehand. On looking at her at- 
tentively, however, all my doubts disappeared. She 
was trembling with grief, so painful was this step 
to her, and I was convinced that her throat was 
full of sobs. 

I knew that she was very rich and I continued: 
“What! Has not your husband five thousand francs 
at his disposal? Come, think. Are you sure that 
he commissioned you to ask me for them?” 

She hesitated for a few seconds, as if she were 
making a great effort to search her memory, and 
then she replied: “Yes . . . yes, I am quite sure 
of it.” “He has written to you?” 

She hesitated again and reflected, and I guessed 
the torture or her thoughts. She did not know. 
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She only knew that she was to borrow five thou- 
sand francs of me for her husband. So she told a 
lie. “Yes, he has written to me.” “When, pray? 
You did not mention it to me yesterday.” “I re- 
ceived his letter this morning.” “Can you show it 
mer?’ NO; no . sno": < [it “contained “ pri- 
vate matters . . . things too personal to ourselves. 
- . . I burned it.” “So your husband runs into 
debt ?” 

She hesitated again, and then murmured: “I do 
not know.” Thereupon I said bluntly: “I have 
not five thousand francs at my disposal at this mo- 
ment, my dear cousin.” 

She uttered a kind of cry as if she were in pain 
and said: “Oh! oh! I beseech you, I beseech you 
to get them for me... .” 

She got excited and clasped her hands as if 
she were praying to me! I heard her voice change 
its tone; she wept and stammered, harassed and 
dominated by the irresistible order that she had re- 
ceived. 

“Oh! oh! I beg you to . . . if you knew what 
Iam suffering . . . I want them to-day.” 

I had pity on her: “You shall have them by 
and by, I swear to you.” “Oh! thank you! thank 
you! How kind you are.” 

I continued: “Do you remember what took place 
at your house last night?” “Yes.” “Do you remem- 
ber that Dr. Parent sent you to sleep?” “Yes.” 
“Oh! Very well, then; he ordered you to come to 
me this morning to borrow five thousand francs, 
and at this moment you are obeying that sugges- 
tion.” 

She considered for a few moments, and then 
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replied: “But as it is my husband who wants 
them——” 

For a whole hour I tried to convince her, but 
could not succeed, and when she had gone I went 
to the doctor. He was just going out, and he listened 
to me with a smile, and said: “Do you believe 
now?” “Yes, I cannot help it.” “Let us go to 
your cousin’s.” 

She was already half asleep on a reclining chair, 
overcome with fatigue. The doctor felt her pulse, 
looked at her for some time with one hand raised 
toward her eyes, which she closed by degrees under 
the irresistible power of this magnetic influence, and 
when she was asleep, he said: 

“Your husband does not require the five thou- 
sand francs any longer! You must, therefore, for- 
get that you asked your cousin to lend them to you, 
and, if he speaks to you about it, you will not un- 
derstand him.” 

Then he woke her up, and I took out a pocket 
book and said: “Here is what you asked me for 
this morning, my dear cousin.” But she was so sur- 
prised that I did not venture to persist; neverthe- 
less, I tried to recall the circumstance to her, but 
she denied it vigorously, thought I was making fun 
of her, and, in the end, very nearly lost her temper. 


There! I have just come back, and I have not 
been able to eat any lunch, for this experiment has 
altogether upset me. 

July 19. Many people to whom I told the adven- 
ture laughed at me. I no longer know what to think. 
The wise man says: “It may be!” 

July 21. I dined at Bougival, and then I spent 
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the evening at a boatmen’s ball. Decidedly every- 
thing depends on place and surroundings. It would 
be the height of folly to believe in the supernatural 
on the Ile de la Grenouilliére . . . but on the top 
of Mont Saint-Michel? . . . and in India? We 
are terribly influenced by our surroundings. I shall 
return home next week. 

July 30. I came back to my own house yester- 
day. Everything is going on well. 

August 2. Nothing new; it is splendid weather, 
and I spend my days in watching the Seine flowing 
past. 

August 4. Quarrels among my servants. They 
declare that the glasses are broken in the cupboards 
at night. The footman accuses the cook, who ac- 
cuses the seamstress, who accuses the other two. 
Who is the culprit? It is a clever person who can 
tell. 

August 6. This time I am not mad. I have seen 
rete tL. Havexseenas) +, 4ivhave;seen li aes. Tviecan 
doubt no longer . . . I have seen it! . . 

I was walking at two o’clock among my rose trees, 
in the full sunlight . . . in the walk bordered by 
autumn roses which are beginning to fall. As I 
stopped to look at a Géant de Bataille, which had 
three splendid blossoms, I distinctly saw the stalk 
of one of the roses near me bend, as if an invisible 
hand had bent it, and then break, as if that hand 
had picked it! Then the flower raised itself, fol- 
lowing the curve which a hand would have described 
in carrying it toward a mouth, and it remained sus- 
pended in the transparent air, all alone and motion- 
less, a terrible red spot, three yards from my eyes. 
In desperation I rushed at it to take it! I found 
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nothing; it had disappeared. Then I was seized 
with furious rage against myself, for a reasonable 
and serious man should not have such hallucinations. 

But was it an hallucination? I turned round to 
look for the stalk, and I found it at once, on the 
bush, freshly broken, between two other roses which 
remained on the branch. I returned home then, my 
mind greatly disturbed; for I am certain now, as 
certain as I am of the alternation of day and night, 
that there exists close to me an invisible being that 
lives on milk and water, that can touch objects, 
take them and change their places; that is, conse- 
quently, endowed with a material nature, although 
it is imperceptible to our senses, and that lives as 
I do, under my roof 

August 7. I slept tranquilly. He drank the water 
out of my decanter, but did not disturb my sleep. 

I wonder if I am mad. As I was walking just 
now in the sun by the river side, doubts as to my 
sanity arose in me; not vague doubts such as I have 
had hitherto, but definite, absolute doubts. I have 
seen mad people, and I have known some who have 
been quite intelligent, lucid, even clear-sighted in 
every concern of life, except on one point. They 
spoke clearly, readily, profoundly on everything, 
when suddenly their mind struck upon the shoals 
of their madness and broke to pieces there, and 
scattered and floundered in that furious and terrible 
sea, full of rolling waves, fogs and squalls, which 
is called madness. 

I certainly should think that I was mad, abso- 
lutely mad, if I were not conscious, did not perfectly 
know my condition, did not fathom it by analyzing 
it with the most complete lucidity. I should, in fact, 
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be only a rational man who was laboring under an 
hallucination. Some unknown disturbance must have 
arisen in my brain, one of those disturbances which 
physiologists of the present day try to note and 
to verify; and that disturbance must have caused 
a deep gap in my mind and in the sequence and logic 
of my ideas. Similar phenomena occur in dreams 
which lead us among the most unlikely phantasma- 
goria, without causing us any surprise, because our 
verifying apparatus and our organ of control are 
asleep, while our imaginative faculty is awake and 
active. Is it not possible that one of the imper- 
ceptible notes of the cerebral keyboard has been 
paralyzed in me? Some men lose the recollection 
of proper names, of verbs, or of numbers, or merely 
of dates, in consequence of an accident. The locai- 
ization of all the variations of thought has been 
established nowadays; why, then, should it be sur- 
prising if my faculty of controlling the unreality 
of certain hallucinations were dormant in me for the 
time being? 

I thought of all this as I walked by the side of 
the water. The sun shone brightly on the river and 
made earth delightful, while it filled me with a love 
for life, for the swallows, whose agility always de- 
lights my eye, for the plants by the river side, the 
rustle of whose leaves is a pleasure to my ears. 

By degrees, however, an inexplicable feeling of 
discomfort seized me. It seemed as if some un- 
known force were numbing and stopping me, were 
preventing me from going further, and were calling 
me back. I felt that painful wish to return which 
oppresses you when you have left a beloved invalid 
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at home, and when you are seized with a presenti- 
ment that he is worse. 

I, therefore, returned in spite of myself, feeling 
certain that I should find some bad news awaiting 
me, a letter or a telegram. There was nothing, how- 
ever, and I was more surprised and uneasy than if 
I had had another fantastic vision. 

August 8. I spent a terrible evening yesterday. 
He does not show himself any more, but I feel that 
he is near me, watching me, looking at me, pene- 
trating me, dominating me, and more redoubtable 
when he hides himself thus than if he were to man- 
ifest his constant and invisible presence by super- 
natural phenomena. However, I slept. 

August 9. Nothing, but I am afraid. 

August 10. Nothing; what will happen to-mor- 
row? 

August 11. Still nothing; I cannot stop at home 
with this fear hanging over me and these thoughts 
in my mind; I shall go away. 

August 12, Ten o’clock at night. All day long 
I have been trying to get away, and have not been 
able. I wished to accomplish this simple and easy 
act of freedom—to go out—to get into my carriage 
in order to go to Rouen—and I have not been able 
to do it. What is the reason? 

August 13. When one is attacked by certain 
maladies, all the springs of our physical being ap- 
pear to be broken, all our energies destroyed, all our 
muscles relaxed; our bones, too, have become as 
soft as flesh, and our blood as liquid as water. I 
am experiencing these sensations in my moral 
being in a strange and distressing manner. I have 
no longer any strength, any courage, any self-con- 
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trol, not even any power to set my own_will in mo- 
tion. I have no power left to will anything; but 
some one does it for me and I obey. 

August 14. I am lost! Somebody possesses my 
soul and dominates it. Somebody orders all my acts, 
all my movements, all my thoughts. I am no longer 
anything in myself, nothing except an enslaved and 
terrified spectator of all the things I do. I wish 
to go out; I cannot. He does not wish to, and 
so I remain, trembling and distracted, in the arm- 
chair in which he keeps me sitting. I merely wish 
to get up and to rouse myself; I cannot! I am 
riveted to my chair, and my chair adheres to the 
ground in such a manner that no power could 
move us. 

Then, suddenly, I must, I must go to the bottom 
of my garden to pick some strawberries and eat 
them, and I go there. I pick the strawberries and 
eat them! Oh, my God! My God! Is there a God? 
If there be one, deliver me! Save me! Succor me! 
Pardon! Pity! Mercy! Save me! Oh, what suf- 
ferings! What torture! What horror! 

August 15. This is certainly the way in which 
my poor cousin was possessed and controlled when 
she came to borrow five thousand francs of me. She 
was under the power of a strange will which had 
entered into her, like another soul, like another 
parasitic and dominating soul. Is the world coming 
to an end? 

But who is he, this invisible being that rules me? 
This unknowable being, this rover of a supernatural 
race? 

Invisible beings exist, then! How is it, then, 
that since the beginning of the world they have 
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never manifested themselves precisely as they do 
to me? I have never read of anything that re- 
sembles what goes on in my house. Oh, if I could 
only leave it, if I could only go away, escape, and 
never return! I should be saved, but I cannot. 

August 16. I managed to escape to-day for two 
hours, like a prisoner who finds the door of his 
dungeon accidentally open. I suddenly felt that I 
was free and that he was far away, and so I gave 
orders to harness the horses as quickly as possible, 
and I drove to Rowen. Oh, how delightful to be 
able to say to a man who obeys you: “Go to 
Rouen !” 

I made him pull up before the library, and I 
begged them to lend me Dr. Herrmann Herestauss’ 
treatise on the unknown inhabitants of the ancient 
and modern world, 

Then, as I was getting into my carriage, I in- 
tended to say: “To the railway station!” but in- 
stead of this I shouted—I did not say, but I shouted 
—in such a loud voice that all the passers-by turned 
round: “Home!” and I fell back on the cushion of 
my carriage, overcome by mental agony. He had 
found me again and regained possession of me. 

August 17. Oh, what a night! What a night! 
And yet it seems to me that I ought to rejoice. I 
read until one o'clock in the morning! Herestauss, 
doctor of philosophy and theogony, wrote the his- 
tory of the manifestation of all those invisible be- 
ings which hover around man, or of whom he 
dreams, He describes their origin, their domain, 
their power; but none of them resembles the one 
which haunts me, One might say that man, ever 
since he began to think, has had a foreboding fear 
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of a new being, stronger than himself, his successor 
in this world, and that, feeling his presence, and not 
. being able to foresee the nature of that master, he 
has, in his terror, created the whole race of occult 
beings, of vague phantoms born of feer, — 

Having, therefore, read until one o'clock in the 
thorning, I went and sat down at the open window, 
in order to cool my forehead and my thoughts, in 
the calm night air. It was very pleasant and warm! 
How I should have enjoyed such 2 night formerty ! 

There was no moon, but the stars darted out their 
rays in the dark heavens. Who inhabits those 
worlds? What forms, what living beings, what an- 
imals are there yonder? What do the thinkers in 
those distant worlds know more than we do? What 
can they do more than we can? Whet do they see 
which we do not know? Will not one of them, some 
day or other, traversing space, appear on our ezrth 
to conquer it, just as the Norsemen formerly crossed 
the sea in order to subjugate nations more feeble 
than themselves? 

We are so weak, so defenseless, so ignorant, so 
small, we who live on this particle of mud whieh 
revolves in a drop of water. 

I fell asleep, dreaming thus in the cool night air, 
and when I had slept for about three-quarters of 
an hour, I opened my eyes without moving, awak- 
ened by I know not what confused and strange sen- 
sation. At first I saw nothing, and then suddenly 
it appeared to me as if a page of a book which 
had remained open on my table turned over of its 
own accord. Nota breath of air had come in at my 
window, and I was surprised, and waited. In about 
four minutes, I saw, I saw, yes, | saw with my own 
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eyes, another page lift itself up and fall down on 
the others, as if a finger had turned it over. My 
armchair was empty, appeared empty, but I knew 
that he was there, he, and sitting in my place, and 
that he was reading. With a furious bound, the 
bound of an enraged wild beast that springs at its 
tamer, I crossed my room to seize him, to strangle 
him, to kill him! But before I could reach it, the 
chair fell over as if somebody had run away from 
me—my table rocked, my lamp fell and went out, 
and my window closed as if some thief had been 
surprised and had fled out into the night, shutting 
it behind him. 

So he had run away; he had been afraid; he, 
afraid of me! 

But—but—to-morrow—or later—some day or 
other—I should be able to hold him in my clutches 
and crush him against the ground! Do not dogs 
occasionally bite and strangle their masters? 

August 18. I have been thinking the whole day 
long. Oh, yes, I will obey him, follow his impulses, 
fulfill all his wishes, show myself humble, submissive, 
a coward, He is the stronger; but the hour will 
come—— 

August 19. I know—I know—I know all! I 
have just read the following in the Revue du Monde 
Scientifique: “A curious piece of news comes to 
us from Rio de Janeiro, Madness, an epidemic of 
madness, which may be compared to that contagious 
madness which attacked the people of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, is at this moment raging in the Prov- 
ince of San-Paolo. The terrified inhabitants are 
leaving their houses, saying that they are pursued, 
possessed, dominated like human cattle by invisible, 
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though tangible beings, a species of vampire, which 
feed on their life while they are asleep, and who, 
besides, drink water and milk without appearing to 
touch any other nourishment. 

“Professor Don Pedro Henriques, accompanied by 
several medical savants, has gone to the Province 
of San-Paolo, in order to study the origin and the 
manifestations of this surprising madness on the 
spot, and to propose such measures to the Emperor 
as may appear to him to be most fitted to restore 
the mad population to reason.” 

Ah! Ah! I remember now that fine Brazilian 
three-master which passed in front of my windows 
as it was going up the Seine, on the 8th day of last 
May! I thought it looked so pretty, so white and 
bright! That Being was on board of her, coming 
from there, where its race originated. And it saw 
me! It saw my house which was also white, and 
it sprang from the ship on to the land. Oh, merciful 
heaven! 

Now I know, I can divine. The reign of man 
is over, and he has come. He who was feared by 
primitive man; whom disquieted priests exorcised; 
whom sorcerers evoked on dark nights, without 
having seen him appear, to whom the imagination 
of the transient masters of the world lent all the 
monstrous or graceful forms of gnomes, spirits, 
genii, fairies and familiar spirits. After the coarse 
conceptions of primitive fear, more clear-sighted 
men foresaw it more clearly. Mesmer divined it, 
and ten years ago physicians accurately discovered 
the nature of his power, even before he exercised 
#t himself. They played with this new weapon of 
the Lord, the sway of a mysterious will over the 
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human soul, which had become a slave. They called 
it magnetism, hypnotism, suggestion—what do I 
know? I have seen them amusing themselves like 
rash children with this horrible power! Woe to us! 
Woe to man! He has come, the—the—what does 
he call himselfi—the—I fancy that he is shouting out 
his name to me and I do not hear him—the—yes— 
he is shouting it out—I am listening—I cannot—he 
repeats it—the—Horla—I hear—the Horla—it is he 
~—the Horla—he has come! 

Ah! the vulture has eaten the pigeon; the wolf 
has eaten the !amb; the lion has devoured the sharp- 
horned buffalo; man has killed the lion with an ar- 
row, with a sword, with gunpowder; but the Horla 
will make of man what we have made of the horse 
and of the ox; his chattel, his slave and his food, 
by the mere power of his will. Woe to us! 

But, nevertheless, the animal sometimes revolts 
and kills the man who has subjugated it. I should 
also like—I shall be able to—but I must know him, 
touch him, see him! Scientists say that animals’ 
eyes, being different from ours, do not distinguish 
objects as ours do. Ana my eye cannot distinguish 
this newcomer whe is oppressing me. 

Why? Oh, now I remember the words of the 
monk at Mont Saint-Michel: ‘Can we see the hun- 
dred-thousandth part of what exists? See here; 
there is the wind, which is the strongest force in 
nature, which knocks men, and blows down build- 
ings, uproots trees, raises the sea into mountains of 
water, destroys cliffs and casts great ships on the 
breakers; the wind which kills, which whistles, 
which sighs, which roars—have you ever seen it, 
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and can you see it? It exists for all that, how- 
ever [? 

And I went on thinking; my eyes are so weak, so 
imperfect, that they do not even distinguish hard 
bodies, if they are as transparent as glass! If a 
glass without tinfoil behind it were to bar my way, 
I should run into it, just as a bird which has flown 
into a room breaks its head against the window- 
panes. A thousand things, moreover, deceive man 
and lead him astray. Why should it then be sur- 
prising that he cannot perceive an unknown body 
through which the light passes? 

A new being! Why not? It was assuredly bound 
to come! Why should we be the last? We do 
not distinguish it any more than all the others cre- 
ated before us! The reason is, that its nature is 
more perfect, its body finer and more finished than 
ours, that ours is so weak, so awkwardly constructed, 
encumbered with organs that are always tired, al- 
ways on the strain like machinery that is too com- 
plicated, which lives like a plant and like a beast, 
nourishing itself with difficulty on air, herbs and 
flesh, an animal machine which is a prey to maladies, 
to malformations, to decay; broken-winded, badly 
regulated, simple and eccentric, ingeniously badly 
made, at once a coarse and a delicate piece of work- 
manship, the rough sketch of a being that might 
become intelligent and grand. 

We are only a few, so few in this world, from 
the oyster up to man, Why should there not be 
one more, once that period is passed which sep- 
arates the successive apparitions from all the dif- 
ferent species? 

Why not one more? Why not, also, other trees 
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with immense, splendid flowers, perfuming whole 
regions? Why not other elements besides fire, air, 
earth and water? There are four, only four, those 
nursing fathers of various beings! What a pity! 
Why are there not forty, four hundred, four thou- 
sand? How poor everything is, how mean and 
wretched! grudgingly produced, roughly constructed, 
clumsily made! Ah, the elephant and the hippo- 
potamus, what grace! And the camel, what ele- 
gance! 

But the butterfly, you will say, a flying flower! 
I dream of one that should be as large as a hun- 
dred worlds, with wings whose shape, beauty, colors 
and motion I cannot even express. But I see it—it 
flutters from star to star, refreshing them and per- 
fuming them with the light and harmonious breath 
of its flight! And the people up there look at it as 
it passes in an ecstasy of delight! 


What is the matter with me? It is he, the 
Horla, who haunts me, and who makes me think 
of these foolish things! He is within me, he is be- 
coming my soul; I shall kill him! 

August 19. I shall kill him. I have seen him! 
Yesterday I sat down at my table and pretended 
to write very assiduously. I knew quite well that he 
would come prowling round me, quite close to me, 
so close that I might perhaps be able to touch him, 
to seize him. And then—then I should have the 
strength of desperation; I should have my hands, 
my knees, my chest, my forehead, my teeth to 
strangle him, to crush him, to bite him, to tear him 
to pieces. And I watched for him with all my 
over-excited senses. 
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I had lighted my two lamps and the eight wax 
candles on my mantelpiece, as if with this light I 
could discover him. 

My bedstead, my old oak post bedstead, stood 
opposite to me; on my right was the fireplace; on 
my left, the door which was carefully closed, after I, 
had left it open for some time in order to attract 
him; behind me was a very high wardrobe with a 
looking-glass in it, before which I stood to shave 
and dress every day, and in which I was in the 
habit of glancing at myself from head to foot every 
time I passed it. 

I pretended to be writing in order to deceive him, 
for he also was watching me, and suddenly I felt—I 
was certain that he was reading over my shoulder, 
that he was there, touching my ear. 

I got up, my hands extended, and turned round 
so quickly that I almost fell. Eh! well? It was 
as bright as at midday, but I did not see my reflection 
in the mirror! It was empty, clear, profound, full 
of light! But my figure was not reflected in it— 
and I, I was opposite to it! I saw the large, clear 
glass from top to bottom, and I looked at it with 
unsteady eyes; and I did not dare to advance; I did 
not venture to make a movement, feeling that he 
was there, but that he would escape me again, he 
whose imperceptible body had absorbed my reflec- 
tion. 

How frightened I was! And then, suddenly, I 
began to see myself in a mist in the depths of the 
looking-glass, in a mist as it were a sheet of water; 
and it seemed to me as if this water were flowing 
clearer every moment, It was like the end of an 
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eclipse. Whatever it was that hid me did not ap- 
pear to possess any clearly defined outlines, but a 
sort of opaque transparency which gradually grew 
clearer. 

At last I was able -to distinguish myself com- 
pletely, as I do every day when I look at myself. 

I had seen it! And the horror of it remained 
with me, and makes me shudder even now. 

August 20. How could I kill it, as I could not get 
hold of it? Poison? But it would see me mix it 
with the water; and then, would our poisons have 
any effect on its impalpable body? No—no—no 
doubt about the matter: Then—then? 

August 21. I sent for a, blacksmith from Rouen, 
and ordered iron shutters for my room, such as 
some private hotels in Paris have on the ground 
floor, for fear of burglars, and he is going to make 
me an iron door as well. I have made myself out 
a coward, but I do not care about that! 


——— 


September 10—Rouen, Hotel Continental. It is 
done—it is done—but is he dead? My mind is thor- 
oughly upset by what I have seen. 

Well then, yesterday, the locksmith having put 
on the iron shutters and door, I left everything open 
until midnight, although it was getting cold. 

Suddenly I felt that he was there, and joy, mad 
joy, took possession of me. I got up softly, and 
walked up and down for some time, so that he might 
not suspect anything; then I took off my boots and 
put on my slippers carelessly; then I fastened the 
iron shutters, and, going back to the door, quickly 
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double-locked it with a padlock, putting the key into 
my pocket. 

Suddenly I noticed that he was moving restlessly 
round me, that in his turn he was frightened and 
was ordering me to let him out. I nearly yielded; 
I did not, however, but, putting my back to the door, 
I half opened it, just enough to allow me to go 
out backward, and as I am very tall my head 
touched the casing. I was sure that he had not been 
able to escape, and I shut him up quite alone, quite 
alone. What happiness! I had him fast. Then I 
ran downstairs; in the drawing-room, which was 
under my bedroom, I took the two lamps and I 
poured all the oil on the carpet, the furniture, every- 
where; then I set fire to it and made my escape, 
after having carefully double-locked the door. 

I went and hid myself at the bottom of the gar- 
den, in a clump of laurel bushes. How long it 
seemed! How long it seemed! Everything was 
dark, silent, motionless, not a breath of air and not 
a star, but heavy banks of clouds which one could 
not see, but which weighed, oh, so heavily on my 
soul. 

I looked at my house and waited. How long it 
was! I already began to think that the fire had 
gone out of its own accord, or that he had extin- 
guished it, when one of the lower windows gave way 
under the violence of the flames, and a long, soft, 
caressing sheet of red flame mounted up the white 
wall, and enveloped it as far as the roof. The light 
fell on the trees, the branches, and the leaves, and 
a shiver of fear pervaded them also! The birds 
awoke, a dog began to howl, and it seemed to me 
as if the day were breaking! Almost immediately 
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two other windows flew into fragments, and I saw 
that the whole of the lower part of my house was 
nothing but a terrible furnace. But a cry, a horri- 
ble, shrill, heartrending cry, a woman’s cry, sounded 
through the night, and two garret windows were 
opened! I had forgotten the servants! I saw their 
terror-stricken faces, and their arms waving fran- 
tically. 

Then, overwhelmed with horror, I set off to run 
to the village, shouting: “Help! help! fire! fire!” 
I met some people who were already coming to 
the scene, and I returned with them. 

By this time the house, was nothing but a hor- 
rible and magnificent funeral pile, a monstrous fu- 
neral pile which lit up the whole country, a funeral 
pile where men were burning, and where he was 
burning also, He, He, my prisoner, that new Being, 
the new master, the Horla! 

Suddenly the whole roof fell in between the walls, 
and a volcano of flames darted up to the sky. 
Through all the windows which opened on that fur- 
nace, I saw the flames darting, and I thought that 
he was there, in that kiln, dead. 

Dead? Perhaps? His body? Was not his 
body, which was transparent, indestructible by 
such means as would kill ours? 

If he were not dead ?—— Perhaps time alone has 
power over that Invisible and Redoubtable Being. 
Why this transparent, unrecognizable body, this 
body belonging to a spirit, if it also has to fear ills, 
infirmities and premature destruction? 

Premature destruction? All human terror springs 
from that! After man, the Horla. After him who 
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can die every day, at any hour, at any moment, 
by any accident, came the one who would die only at 
his own proper hour, day, and minute, because he 
had touched the limits of his existence! 
No—no—without any doubt—he is not dead—— 
Then—then—I suppose I must kill myself! . . . 
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HERE were seven of us on a drag, four women 

i and three men; one of the latter sat on the 

box seat beside the coachman. We were 
ascending, at a snail’s pace, the winding road up the 
steep cliff along the coast. 

Setting out from Etretat at break of day in order 
to visit the ruins of Tancarville, we were still half 
asleep, benumbed by the fresh air of the morning. 
The women especially, who were little accustomed 
to these early excursions, half opened and closed 
their eyes every moment, nodding their heads or 
yawning, quite insensible to the beauties of the dawn. 

It was autumn. On both sides of the road 
stretched the bare fields, yellowed by the stubble of 
wheat and oats which covered the soil like a beard 
that had been badly shaved. The moist earth seemed 
to steam. Larks were singing high up in the air, 
while other birds piped in the bushes. 

The sun rose at length in front of us, bright red 
on the plane of the horizon, and in proportion as it 
ascended, growing clearer from minute to minute, 
the country seemed to awake, to smile, to shake 
itself like a young girl leaving her bed in her white 
robe of vapor. The Comte d’Etraille, who was 
seated on the box, cried: 

“Look! look! a hare!’ and he extended his arm 
toward the left, pointing to a patch of clover. The 
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animal scurried along, almost hidden by the clover, 
only its large ears showing. Then it swerved across 
a furrow, stopped, started off again at full speed, 
changed its course, stopped anew, uneasy, spying 
out every danger, uncertain what route to take, 
when suddenly it began to run with great bounds, 
disappearing finally in a large patch of beet-root. 
All the men had waked up to watch the course of the 
animal, 

René Lamanoir exclaimed: 

“We are not at all gallant this morning,” and, 
regarding his neighbor, the little Baroness de Sé- 
rennes, who struggled against sleep, he said to her 
in a low tone: “You are thinking of your husband, 
baroness. Reassure yourself; he will not return be- 
fore Saturday, so you have still four days.” 

She answered with a sleepy smile: 

“How stupid you are!” Then, shaking off her 
torpor, she added: “Now, let somebody say some- 
thing to make us laugh. You, Monsieur Chenal, who 
have the reputation of having had more love affairs 
than the Duc de Richelieu, tell us a love story in 
which you have played a part; anything you like.” 

Léon Chenal, an old painter, who had once been 
very handsome, very strong, very proud of his 
physique and very popular with women, took his 
long white beard in his hand and smiled. Then, 
after a few moments’ reflection, he suddenly became 
serious. 

“Ladies, it will not be an amusing tale, for I am 
going to relate to you the saddest love affair of my 
life, and I sincerely hope that none of my friends 
may ever pass through a similar experience. 

“I was twenty-five years of age and was pillag- 
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ing along the coast of Normandy. I call ‘pillaging’ 
wandering about, with a knapsack on one’s back, 
from inn to inn, under the pretext of making studies 
and sketching landscapes. I knew nothing more en- 
joyable than that happy-go-lucky wandering life, in 
which one is perfectly free, without shackles of any 
kind, without care, without preoccupation, without 
thinking even of the morrow. One goes in any di- 
rection one pleases, without any guide save his 
fancy, without any counsellor save his eyes. One 
stops because a running brook attracts one, because 
the smell of potatoes frying tickles one’s olfactories 
or passing an inn. Sometimes it is the perfume of 
clematis which decides one in his choice or the 
roguish glance of the servant at an inn. Do not 
despise me for my affection for these rustics. These 
girls have a soul as well as senses, not to mention 
firm cheeks and fresh lips; while their hearty and 
willing kisses have the flavor of wild fruit. Love 
is always love, come whence it may. A heart that 
beats at your approach, an eye that weeps when you 
go away are things so rare, so sweet, so precious 
that they must never be despised. 

“IT have had rendezvous in ditches full of prim- 
roses, behind the cow stable and in barns among the 
straw, still warm from the heat of the day. I have 
recollections of coarse gray cloth covering supple 
peasant skin and regrets for simple, frank kisses, 
more delicate in their unaffected sincerity than the 
subtle favors of charming and distinguished women. 

“But what one loves most amid all these varied 
adventures is the country, the woods, the rising of 
the sun, the twilight, the moonlight. These are, for 
the painter, honeymoon trips with Nature. One is 
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alone with her in that long and quiet association. 
You go to sleep in the fields, amid marguerites and 
poppies, and when you open your eyes in the full 
glare of the sunlight you descry in the distance the 
little village with its pointed clock tower which 
sounds the hour of noon. 

“You sit down by the side of a spring which 
gushes out at the foot of an oak, amid a growth of 
tall, slender weeds, glistening with life. You go 
down on your knees, bend forward and drink that 
cold, pellucid water which wets your mustache and 
nose; you drink it with a physical pleasure, as 
though you kissed the spring, lip to lip. Sometimes, 
when you find a deep hole along the course of these 
tiny brooks, you plunge in quite naked, and you feel 
on your skin, from head to foot, as it were, an icy 
and delicious caress, the light and gentle quivering 
of the stream. 

“You are gay on the hills, melancholy on the edge 
of ponds, inspired when the sun is setting in an 
ocean of blood-red clouds and casts red reflections 
on the river. And at night, under the moon, which 
passes across the vault of heaven, you think of a 
thousand strange things which would never have 
occurred to your mind under the brilliant light of 
day. 

“So, in wandering through the same country where 
we are this year, I came to the little village of 
Bénouville, on the cliff between Yport and Etretat. 
I came from Fécamp, following the coast, a high 
coast as straight as a wall, with its projecting chalk 
cliffs descending perpendicularly into the sea. I had 
walked since early morning on the short grass, 
smooth and yielding as a carpet, that grows on the 
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edge of the cliff. And, singing lustily, I walked 
with long strides, looking sometimes at the slow 
circling flight of a gull with its white curved wings 
cutlined on the blue sky, sometimes at the brown 
sails of a fishing bark on the green sea. In short, I 
had passed a happy day, a day of liberty and of 
freedom from care. 

“A little farmhouse where travellers were lodged 
was pointed out to me, a kind of inn, kept by a 
peasant woman, which stood in the centre of a Nor- 
man courtyard surrounded by a double row of 
beeches. 

“Leaving the coast, I reached the hamlet, which 
was hemmed in by great trees, and I presented my- 
self at the house of Mother Lecacheur. 

“She was an old, wrinkled and stern peasant 
woman, who seemed always to receive customers 
under protest, with a kind of defiance. 

“It was the month of May. The spreading apple 
trees covered the court with a shower of blossoms 
which rained unceasingly both upon people and upon 
the grass. 

“T said: ‘Well, Madame Lecacheur, have you a 
room for me?’ 

“Astonished to find that I knew her name, she 
answered : 

“*That depends; everything is let, but all the same 
I can find out.” 

“In five minutes we had come to an agreement, and 
I deposited my bag upon the earthen floor of a rustic 
room, furnished with a bed, two chairs, a table and 
a washbowl. The room looked into the large, smoky 
kitchen, where the lodgers took their meals with the 
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people of the farm and the landlady,-who was a 
widow. 

“T washed my hands, after which I went out. The 
old woman was making a chicken fricassee for din- 
ner in the large fireplace in which hung the iron pot, 
black with smoke. 

““You have travellers, then, at the present time?” 
said I to her. 

“She answered in an offended tone of voice: 

““T have a lady, an English lady, who has reached 
years of maturity. She occupies the other room.’ 

“I obtained, by means of an extra five sous a day, 
the privilege of dining alone out in the yard when 
the weather was fine. 

“My place was set outside the door, and I was 
beginning to gnaw the lean limbs of the Normandy 
chicken, to drink the clear cider and to munch the 
hunk of white bread, which was four days old but 
excellent. 

“Suddenly the wooden gate which gave on the 
highway was opened, and a strange lady directed 
her steps toward the house. She was very thin, very 
tall, so tightly enveloped in a red Scotch plaid shawl 
that one might have supposed she had no arms, if 
one had not seen a long hand appear just above the 
hips, holding a white tourist umbrella. Her face 
was like that of a mummy, surrounded with curls of 
gray hair, which tossed about at every step she took 
and made me think, I know not why, of a pickled 
herring in curl papers. Lowering her eyes, she 
passed quickly in front of me and entered the house. 

“That singular apparition cheered me. She un- 
doubtedly was my neighbor, the English lady of 
mature age of whom our hostess had spoken. 
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“I did not see her again that day. The next day, 
when I had settled myself to commence painting at 
the end of that beautiful valley which you know and 
which extends as far as Etretat, I perceived, on lift- 
ing my eyes suddenly, something singular standing 
on the crest of the cliff, one might have said a pole 
decked out with flags. It was she. On seeing me, 
she suddenly disappeared. I reéntered the house at 
midday for lunch and took my seat at the general 
table, so as to make the acquaintance of this odd 
character. But she did not respond to my polite 
advances, was insensible even to my little attentions. 
I poured out water for her persistently, I passed her 
the dishes with great eagerness. A slight, almost 
imperceptible, movement of the head and an English 
word, murmured so low that I did not understand it, 
were her only acknowledgments. 

“T ceased occupying myself with her, although she 
had disturbed my thoughts. 

“At the end of three days I knew as much about 
her as did Madame Lecacheur herself. 

“She was called Miss Harriet. Seeking out a 
secluded village in which to pass the summer, she 
had been attracted to Bénouville some six months 
_ before and did not seem disposed to leave it. She 
never spoke at table, ate rapidly, reading all the 
while a small book of the Protestant propaganda. 
She gave a copy of it to everybody. The curé him- 
self had received no less than four copies, conveyed 
by an urchin to whom she had paid two sous com- 
mission. She said sometimes to our hostess abruptly, 
without preparing her in the least for the declara- 
tion: 

““T love the Saviour more than all. I admire him 
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in all creation; I adore him in all nature; I carry 
him always in my heart.’ 

“And she would immediately present the old 
woman with one of her tracts which were destined 
to convert the universe. 

“In the village she was not liked. In fact, the 
schoolmaster having pronounced her an atheist, a 
kind of stigma attached to her. The curé, who had 
been consulted by Madame Lecacheur, responded: 

“*She is a heretic, but God does not wish the 
death of the sinner, and I believe her to be a person 
of pure morals.’ 

“These words, ‘atheist,’ ‘heretic,’ words which no 
one can precisely define, threw doubts into some 
minds. It was asserted, however, that this English 
woman was rich and that she had passed her life in 
travelling through every country in the world, be- 
cause her family had cast her off. Why had her 
family cast her off? Because of her impiety, of 
course ! 

“She was, in fact, one of those people of exalted 
principles; one of those opinionated puritans, of 
which England produces so many; one of those 
good and insupportable old maids who haunt the 
tables d’hote of every hotel in Europe, who spoil 
Italy, poison Switzerland, render the charming cities 
of the Mediterranean uninhabitable, carry every- 
where their fantastic manias, their manners of petri- 
fied vestals, their indescribable toilets and a certain 
odor of india-rubber which makes one believe that 
at night they are slipped into a rubber casing. 

“Whenever I caught sight of one of these indi- 
viduals in a hotel I fled like the birds who see a 
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“This woman, however, appeared so very singular 
that she did not displease me. 

“Madame Lecacheur, hostile by instinct to every- 
thing that was not rustic, felt in her narrow soul a 
kind of hatred for the ecstatic declarations of the 
old maid. She had found a phrase by which to de- 
scribe her, a term of contempt that rose to her lips, 
called forth by I know not what confused and 
mysterious mental ratiocination. She said: ‘That 
woman is a demoniac.’ This epithet, applied to that 
austere and sentimental creature, seemed to me irre- 
sistibly droll. I myself never called her anything 
now but ‘the demoniac,’ experiencing a singular 
pleasure in pronouncing aloud this word on perceiv- 
ing her. 

“One day I asked Mother Lecacheur: ‘Well, what 
is our demoniac about to-day ?’ 

“To which my rustic friend replied with a shocked 
air: 

“What do you think, sir? She picked up a toad 
which had had its paw crushed and carried it to her 
room and has put it in her washbasin and bandaged 
it as if it were a man. If that is not profanation I 
should like to know what is!’ 

“On another occasion, when walking along the 
shore, she bought a large fish which had just been 
caught, simply to throw it back into the sea again. 
The sailor from whom she had bought it, although 
she paid him handsomely, now began to swear, more 
exasperated, indeed, than if she had put her hand 
into his pocket and taken his money. For more than 
a month he could not speak of the circumstance 
without becoming furious and denouncing it as an 
outrage. Oh, yes! She was indeed a demoniac, 
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this Miss Harriet, and Mother Lecacheur must have 
had an inspiration in thus christening her. 

“The stable boy, who was called Sapeur, because 
he had served in Africa in his youth, entertained 
other opinions. He said with a roguish air: ‘She 
is an old hag who has seen life.’ 

“Tf the poor woman had but known! 

“The little kind-hearted Céleste did not wait upon 
her willingly, but I was never able to understand 
why. Probably her only reason was that she was a 
stranger, of another race, of a different tongue and 
of another religion. She was, in fact, a demoniac! 

“She passed her time wandering about the coun- 
try, adoring and seeking God in nature. I found 
her one evening on her knees in a cluster of bushes. 
Having discovered something red through the leaves, 
I brushed aside the branches, and Miss Harriet at 
once rose to her feet, confused at having been found 
thus, fixing on me terrified eyes like those of an owl 
surprised in open day. 

“Sometimes, when I was working among the 
rocks, I would suddenly descry her on the edge of 
the cliff like a lighthouse signal. She would be gaz- 
ing in rapture at the vast sea glittering in the sun- 
light and the boundless sky with its golden tints. 
Sometimes I would distinguish her at the end of 
the valley, walking quickly with her elastic English 
step, and I would go toward her, attracted by I know 
not what, simply to see her illuminated visage, her 
dried-up, ineffable features, which seemed to glow 
with inward and profound happiness. 

“T would often encounter her also in the corner 
of a field, sitting on the grass under the shadow of 
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an apple tree, with her little religious booklet lying 
open on her knee while she gazed out at the distance. 

“I could not tear myself away from that quiet 
country neighborhood, to which I was attached by 
a thousand links of love for its wide and peaceful 
landscape. I was happy in this sequestered farm, 
far removed from everything; but in touch with the 
earth, the good, beautiful, green earth. And—must 
I avow it?—there was, hesides, a little curiosity 
which retained me at the residence of Mother Leca- 
cheur. I wished to become acquainted a little with 
this strange Miss Harriet and to know what tran- 
spires in the solitary souls of those wandering old 
English women. 

“We became acquainted in a rather singular man- 
ner. I had just finished a study which appeared to 
me to be worth something, and so it was, as it sold 
for ten thousand francs fifteen years later. It was 
as simple, however, as two and two make four and 
was not according to academic rules. The whole 
right side of my canvas represented a rock, an enor- 
mous rock, covered with sea-wrack, brown, yellow 
and red, across which the sun poured like a stream 
of oil. The light fell upon the rock as though it 
were aflame without the sun, which was at my back, 
being visible. That was all. A first bewildering 
study of blazing, gorgeous light. I 

“On the left was the sea, not the blue sea, the 
slate-colored sea, but a sea of jade, greenish, milky 
and solid beneath the deep-colored sky. 

“I was so pleased with my work that I danced 
from sheer delight as I carried it back to the inn. I 
would have liked the whole world to see it at once. 
I can remember that I showed it to a cow that was 
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browsing by the wayside, exclaiming as I did so: 
‘Look at that, my old beauty; you will not often see 
its like again.’ 

“When I had reached the house I immediately 
called out to Mother Lecacheur, shouting with all 
my might: 

“‘Hullo, there! Mrs. Landlady, come here and 
look at this.’ 

“The rustic approached and looked at my work 
with her stupid eyes which distinguished nothing 
and could not even tell whether the picture repre- 
sented an ox or a house. 

“Miss Harriet just then came home, and she 
passed behind me just as I was holding out my can- 
vas at arm’s lengeh, exhibiting it to our landlady. 
The demoniac could not help but see it, for I took 
care to exhibit the thing in such a way that it could 
not escape her notice. She stopped abruptly anc 
stood motionless, astonished. It was her rock which 
was depicted, the one which she climbed to dream 
away her time undisturbed. 

“She uttered a British ‘Aoh,’ which was at once 
so accentuated and so flattering that I turned round 
to her, smiling, and said: 

“ ‘This is my latest study, mademoiselle.’ 

“She murmured rapturously, comically and ten- 
derly: 

“Oh! monsieur, you understand nature as a liv- 
ing thing.’ 

“I colored and was more touched by that com- 
pliment than if it had come from a queen. I was 
captured, conquered, vanquished. I could have em- 
braced her, upon my honor. 
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“I took my seat at table beside her as usual. For 
the first time she spoke, thinking aloud: 

“Oh! I do love nature.’ 

“I passed her some bread, some water, some wine. 
She now accepted these with a little smile of a 
mummy. I then began to talk about the scenery. 

“After the meal we rose from the table together 
and walked leisurely across the coutryard; then, at- 
tracted doubtless by the fiery glow which the set- 
ting sun cast over the surface of the sea, I opened 
the gate which led to the cliff, and we walked along 
side by side, as contented as two persons might be 
who have just learned to understand and penetrate 
each other’s motives and feelings. 

“It was one of those warm, soft evenings which 
impart a sense of ease to flesh and spirit alike. All 
is enjoyment, everything charms. The balmy air, 
laden with the perfume of grasses and the smell of 
seaweed, soothes the olfactory sense with its wild 
fragrance, soothes the palate with its sea savor, 
soothes the mind with its pervading sweetness. 

“We were now walking along the edge of the 
cliff, high above the boundless sea which rolled its 
little waves below us at a distance of a hundred 
metres. And we drank in with open mouth and 
expanded chest that fresh breeze, briny from kissing 
the waves, that came from the ocean and passed 
across our faces. 

“Wrapped in her plaid shawl, with a look of in- 
spiration as she faced the breeze, the English 
woman gazed fixedly at the great sun ball as it de- 
scended toward the horizon. Far off in the distance 
a three-master in full sail was outlined on the 
blood-red sky and a steamship, somewhat nearer, 
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passed along, leaving behind it a trail of smoke on 
the horizon. The red sun globe sank slowly lower 
and lower and presently touched the water just 
behind the motionless vessel, which, in its dazzling 
effulgence, looked as though framed in a flame of 
fire. We saw it plunge, grow smaller and disappear, 
swallowed up by the ocean. 

“Miss Harriet gazed in rapture at the last gleams 
of the dying day. She seemed longing to embrace 
the sky, the sea, the whole landscape. 

“She murmured: ‘Aoh! I love—I love— I 
saw a tear in her eye. She continued: ‘I wish I 
were a little bird, so that I could mount up into the 
firmament.’ 

“She remained standing as T had often before 
seen her, perched on the cliff, her face as red as her 
shawl. I should have liked to have sketched her in 
my album. It would have been a caricature of 
ecstasy. 

“IT turned away so as not to laugh. 

“JT then spoke to her of painting as I would have 
done to a fellow artist, using the technical terms 
common among the devotees of the profession. She 
listened attentively, eagerly seeking to divine the 
meaning of the terms, so as to understand my 
thoughts. From time to time she would exclaim: 
‘Oh! I understand, I understand. It is very inter- 
esting.’ 

“We returned home. 

“The next day, on seeing me, she approached me, 
cordially holding out her hand; and we at once be- 
came firm friends. 

“She was a good creature who had a kind of 
soul on springs, which became enthusiastic at @ 
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bound. She lacked equilibrium like all women who 
are spinsters at the age of fifty. She seemed to be 
preserved in a pickle of innocence, but her heart 
still retained something very youthful and inflam- 
mable. She loved both nature and animals with a 
fervor, a love like old wine fermented through age, 
with a sensuous love that she had never bestowed on 
men. 

“One thing is certain, that the sight of a bitch 
nursing her puppies, a mare roaming in a meadow 
with a foal at its side, a bird’s nest full of young 
ones, screaming, with their open mouths and their 
enormous heads, affected her perceptibly. 

“Poor, solitary, sad, wandering beings! I love 
you ever since I became acquainted with Miss Har- 
riet ! 

“I soon discovered that she had something she 
would like to tell me, but dare not, and I was amused 
at her timidity. When I started out in the morning 
with my knapsack on my back, she would accom- 
pany me in silence as far as the end of the village, 
evidently struggling to find words with which to 
begin a conversation. Then she would leave me 
abruptly and walk away quickly with her springy 
step. 

“One day, however, she plucked up courage: 

“IT would like to see how you paint pictures. 
Are you willing? I have been very curious.’ 

“And she blushed as if she had said something 
very audacious. 

“I conducted her to the bottom of the Petit-Val, 
where I had begun a large picture. 

“She remained standing behind me, following all 
my gestures with concentrated attention. Then, sud- 
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denly, fearing perhaps that she was disturbing me, 
she said: ‘Thank you,’ and walked away. 

“But she soon became more friendly, and accom- 
panied me every day, her countenance exhibiting 
visible pleasure. She carried her camp stool under 
her arm, not permitting me to carry it. She would 
remain there for hours, silent and motionless, fol- 
lowing with her eyes the point of my brush in its 
every movement. When I obtained unexpectedly 
just the effect I wanted by a dash of color put on 
with the palette knife, she involuntarily uttered a 
little ‘Ah!’ of astonishment, of joy, of admiration. 
She had the most tender respect for my canvases, an 
almost religious respect for that human reproduc- 
tion of a part of nature’s work divine. My studies 
appeared to her a kind of religious pictures, and 
sometimes she spoke to me of God, with the idea of 
converting me. 

“Oh, he was a queer, good-natured being, this 
God of hers! He was a sort of village philosopher 
without any great resources and without great 
power, for she always figured him to herself as in- 
consolable over injustices committed under his eyes, 
as though he were powerless to prevent them. 

“She was, however, on excellent terms with him, 
affecting even to be the confidante of his secrets and 
of his troubles. She would say: 

“God wills’ or ‘God does not will, just like a 
sergeant announcing to a recruit: ‘The colonel has 
commanded.’ 

“At the bottom of her heart she deplored my 
ignorance of the intentions of the Eternal, which she 
endeavored to impart to me. 

“Almost every day I found in my pockets, in my 
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hat when I lifted it from the ground, in my paint- 
box, in my polished shoes, standing in front of my 
door in the morning, those little pious tracts which 
she, no doubt, received directly from Paradise. 

“T treated her as one would an old friend, with 
unaffected cordiality. But I soon perceived that she 
had changed somewhat in her manner, though, for 
a while, I paid little attention to it. 

“When I was painting, whether in my valley or 
in some country lane, I would see her suddenly ap- 
pear with her rapid, springy walk. She would then 
sit down abruptly, out of breath, as though she had 
been running or were overcome by some profound 
emotion. Her face would be red, that English red 
which is denied to the peopie of all other countries; 
then, without any reason, she would turn ashy pale 
and seem about to faint away. Gradually, however, 
her natural color would return and she would begin 
to speak. 

“Then, without warning, she would break off in 
the middle of a sentence, spring up from her seat 
and walk away so rapidly and so strangely that I 
was at my wits’ ends to discover whether I had done 
or said anything to displease or wound her. 

“I finally came to the conclusion that those were 
her normal manners, somewhat modified no doubt 
in my honor during the first days of our acquaint- 
ance. 

“When she returned to the farm, after walking 
for hours on the windy coast, her long curls often 
hung straight down, as if their springs had been 
broken. This had hitherto seldom given her any 
concern, and she would come to dinner without em- 
barrassment all dishevelled by her sister, the breeze. 
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But now she would go to her room and arrange the 
untidy locks, and when I would say, with familiar 
gallantry, which, however, always offended her: 

“You are as beautiful as a star to-day, Miss 
Harriet, a blush would immediately rise to her 
cheeks, the blush of a young girl, of a girl of fifteen. 

“Then she would suddenly become quite reserved 
and cease coming to watch me paint. I thought, 
‘This is only a fit of temper; it will blow over.’ But 
it did not always blow over, and when I spoke to 
her she would answer me either with affected indif- 
ference or with sullen annoyance. 

“She became by turns rude, impatient and ner- 
vous. I never saw her now except at meals, and we 
spoke but little. I concluded at length that I must 
have offended her in some way, and, accordingly, I 
said to her one evening: 

“‘Miss Harriet, why is it that you do not act 
toward me as formerly? What have I done to dis- 
please you? You are causing me much pain!’ 

“She replied in a most comical tone of anger: 

“<‘T am just the same with you as formerly. It is 
not true, not true,’ and she ran upstairs and shut 
herself up in her room. 

“Occasionally she would look at me in a pe- 
culiar manner. I have often said to myself since 
then that those who are condemned to death must 
look thus when they are informed that their last 
day has come. In her eye there lurked a species of 
insanity, an insanity at once mystical and violent; 
and even more, a fever, an aggravated longing, im- 
patient and impotent, for the unattained and unat- 
tainable. 

“Nay, it seemed to me there was also going om 
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within her a struggle in which her heart wrestled 
with an unknown force that she sought to master, 
and even, perhaps, something else. But what do I 
know? What do I know? 


“Tt was indeed a singular revelation. 

“For some time I had commenced to work, as 
soon as daylight appeared, on a picture the subject 
of which was as follows: 

“A deep ravine, enclosed, surmounted by two 
thickets of trees and vines, extended into the dis- 
tance and was lost, submerged in that milky vapor, 
in that cloud like cotton down that sometimes floats 
over valleys at daybreak. And at the extreme end 
of that heavy, transparent fog one saw, or, rather, 
surmised, that a couple of human beings were ap- 
proaching, a human couple, a youth and a maiden, 
their arms interlaced, embracing each other, their 
heads inclined toward each other, their lips meeting. 

“A first ray of the sun, glistening through the 
branches, pierced that fog of the dawn, illuminated 
it with a rosy reflection just behind the rustic lovers, 
framing their vague shadows in a silvery back- 
ground. It was well done; yes, indeed, well done. 

“IT was working on the declivity which led to the 
Valley of Etretat. On this particular morning I 
had, by chance, the sort of floating vapor which I 
needed. Suddenly something rose up in front of 
me like a phantom; it was Miss Harriet. On seeing 
me she was about to flee. But I called after her, 
saying: ‘Come here, come here, mademoiselle. I 
have a nice little picture for you.’ 

“She came forward, though with seeming reluc- 
tance. I handed her my sketch. She said nothing, 
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but stood for a long time, motionless, looking at it, 
and suddenly she burst into tears. She wept spas- 
modically, like men who have striven hard to re- 
strain their tears, but who can do so no longer and 
abandon themselves to grief, though still resisting. 
I sprang to my feet, moved at the sight of a sorrow 
I did not comprehend, and I took her by the hand 
with an impulse of brusque affection, a true French 
impulse which acts before it reflects. 

“She let her hands rest in mine for a few seconds, 
and I felt them quiver as if all her nerves were 
being wrenched. Then she withdrew her hands 
abruptly, or, rather, snatched them away. 

“TI recognized that tremor, for I had felt it, and 
I could not be deceived. Ah! the love tremor of a 
woman, whether she be fifteen or fifty years of age, 
whether she be of the people or of society, goes So 
straight to my heart that I never have any hesitation 
in understanding it! 

“Her whole frail being had trembled, vibrated, 
been overcome. I knew it. She walked away before 
I had time to say a word, leaving me as surprised as 
if I had witnessed a miracle and as troubled as if I 
had committed a crime. 

“J did not go in to breakfast. I went to take a 
turn on the edge of the cliff, feeling that I would 
just as lief weep as laugh, looking on the adventure 
as both comic and deplorable and my position as 
ridiculous, believing her unhappy enough to go in- 
sane. 

“J asked myself what I ought to do. It seemed 
best for me to leave the place, and I immediately 
resolved to do so. 

“Somewhat sad and perplexed, I wandered about 
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until dinner time and entered the farmhouse just 
when the soup had been served up. 

“I sat down at the table as usual. Miss Harriet 
was there, eating away solemnly, without speaking 
to any one, without even lifting her eyes. Her man- 
ner and expression were, however, the same as usual. 

“I waited patiently till the meal had been finished, 
when, turning toward the landlady, I said: ‘Well, 
Madame Lecacheur, it will not be long now before I 
shall have to take my leave of you.’ 

“The good woman, at once surprised and troubled, 
replied in her drawling voice: ‘My dear sir, what 
is it you say? You are going to leave us after I 
have become so accustomed to you?’ 

“TI glanced at Miss Harriet out of the corner of 
my eye. Her countenance did not change in the 
least. But Céleste, the little servant, looked up at 
me She was a fat girl, of about eighteen years of 
age, rosy, fresh, as strong as a horse, and possessing 
the rare attribute of cleanliness. I had kissed her at 
odd times in out-of-the-way corners, after the man- 
ner of travellers—nothing more. 

“The dinner being at length over, I went to smoke 
my pipe under the apple trees, walking up and down 
from one end of the enclosure to the other. All the 
reflections which I had made during the day, the 
strange discovery of the morning, that passionate 
and grotesque attachment for me, the recollections 
which that revelation had suddenly called up, recol- 
lections at once charming and perplexing, perhaps 
also that look which the servant had cast on me at 
the announcement of my departure—all these things, 
mixed up and combined, put me now in a reckless 
humor, gave me a tickling sensation of kisses on the 
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lips and in my veins a something which urged me on 
to commit some folly. 

“Night was coming on, casting its dark shadows 
under the trees, when I descried Céleste, who had 
gone to fasten up the poultry yard at the other end 
of the enclosure. I darted toward her, running so 
noiselessly that she heard nothing, and as she got up 
from closing the small trapdoor by which the chick- 
ens got in and out, I clasped her in my arms and 
rained on her coarse, fat face a shower of kisses. 
She struggled, laughing all the time, as she was ac- 
customed to do in such circumstances. Why did I 
suddenly loose my grip of her? Why did I at once 
experience a shock? What was it that I heard be- 
hind me? 

“It was Miss Harriet, who had come upon us, 
who had seen us and who stood in front of us mo- 
tionless as a spectre. Then she disappeared in the 
darkness. 

“J was ashamed, embarrassed, more desperate at 
having been thus surprised by her than if she had 
caught me committing some criminal act. 

“T slept badly that night. I was completely un- 
nerved and haunted by sad thoughts. I seemed to 
hear loud weeping, but in this I was no doubt de- 
ceived. Moreover, I thought several times that I 
heard some one walking up and down in the house 
and opening the hall door. 

“Toward morning I was overcome by fatigue and 
fell asleep. I got up late and did not go downstairs 
until the late breakfast, being still in a bewildered 
state, not knowing what kind of expression to put on. 

“No one had seen Miss Harriet. We waited for 
her at table, but she did not appear. At length 
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Mother Lecacheur went to her room. The English 
woman had gone out. She must have set out at 
break of day, as she was wont to do, in order to see 
the sun rise. 

“Nobody seemed surprised at this, and we began 
to eat in silence. 

“The weather was hot, very hot, one of those 
broiling, heavy days when not a leaf stirs. The table 
had been placed out of doors, under an apple tree, 
and from time to time Sapeur had gone to the cellar 
to draw a jug of cider, everybody was so thirsty. 
Céleste brought the dishes from the kitchen, a ragout 
of mutton with potatoes, a cold rabbit and a salad. 
Afterward she placed before us a dish of strawber- 
ries, the first of the season. 

“As I wished to wash and freshen these, I begged 
the servant to go and draw me a pitcher of cold 
water. 

“In about five minutes she returned, declaring 
that the well was dry. She had lowered the pitcher 
to the full extent of the cord and had touched the 
bottom, but on drawing the pitcher up again it was 
empty. Mother Lecacheur, anxious to examine the 
thing for herself, went and looked down the hole. 
She returned, announcing that one could see clearly 
something in the well, something altogether unusual. 
But this no doubt was bundles of s , which a 
neighbor had thrown in out of spite. 

“I wished to look down the well also, hoping I 
might be able to clear up the mystery, and I perched 
myself close to the brink. I perceived indistinctly 
a white object. What could it be? I then conceived 
the idea of lowering a lantern at the end of a cord. 
When I did so the yellow flame danced on the layers 
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of stone and gradually became clearer. All four of 
us were leaning over the opening, Sapeur and 
Céleste having now joined us. The lantern rested 
on a black-and-white indistinct mass, singular, in- 
comprehensible. Sapeur exclaimed: 

“Tt ig a horse. I see the hoofs. It must have 
got out of the meadow during the night and fallen in 
headlong.’ 

“But suddenly a cold shiver froze me to the mar- 
row. I first recognized a foot, then a leg sticking up; 
the whole body and the other leg were completely 
under water. 

“T stammered out in a loud voice, trembling so 
violently that the lantern danced hither and thither 
over the slipper: 

“It is a woman! Who—who—can it be? It is 
Miss Harriet!’ 

“Sapeur alone did not manifest horror. He had 
witnessed many such scenes in Africa. 

“Mother Lecacheur and Céleste began to utter 
piercing screams and ran away. 

“But it was necessary to recover the corpse of the 
dead woman. I attached the young man securely by 
the waist to the end of the pulley rope and lowered 
him very slowly, watching him disappear in the dark- 
ness. In one hand he held the lantern and a rope 
in the other. Soon I recognized his voice, which 
seemed to come from the centre of the earth, saying: 

“ ‘Stop ! 

“T then saw him fish something out of the water. 
It was the other leg. He then bound the two feet 
together and shouted anew: 

“ ‘Haul up!’ 

“I began to wind up, but I felt my arms crack, 
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my muscles twitch, and I was in terror lest I should 
let the man fall to the bottom. When his head ap- 
peared at the brink I asked: 

“<‘Well?’ as if I expected he had a message from 
the drowned woman. 

“We both got on the stone slab at the edge of the 
well and from opposite sides we began to haul up 
the body. 

“Mother Lecacheur and Céleste watched us from 
a distance, concealed from view behind the wall of 
the house. When they saw issuing from the hole 
the black slippers and white stockings of the 
drowned person they disappeared. 

“Sapeur seized the ankles, and we drew up the 
body of the poor woman. The head was shocking 
to look at, being bruised and lacerated, and the long 
gray hair, out of curl forevermore, hanging down 
tangled and disordered. 

“In the name of all that is holy! how lean she 
is,” exclaimed Sapeur in a contemptuous tone. 

“We carried her into the room, and as the women 
did not put in an appearance I, with the assistance 
of the stable lad, dressed the corpse for burial. 

“I washed her disfigured face. Under the touch 
of my finger an eye was slightly opened and re- 
garded me with that pale, cold look, that terrible 
look of a corpse which seems to come from the be- 
yond. I braided as well as I could her dishevelled 
hair and with my clumsy hands arranged on her 
head a novel and singular coiffure. Then I took off 
her dripping wet garments, baring, not without a 
feeling of shame, as though I had been guilty of 
some profanation, her shoulders and her chest and 
her long arms, as slim as the twigs of a tree. 
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“T next went to fetch some flowers, poppies, 
bluets, marguerites and fresh, sweet-smelling grass 
with which to strew her funeral couch. 

“T then had to go through the usual formalities, 
as 1 was alone to attend to everything. <A letter 
found in her pocket, written at the last moment, re- 
quested that her body be buried in the village in 
which she had passed the last days of her life. A 
sad suspicion weighed on my heart. Was it not on 
my account that she wished to be laid to rest in this 
place? 

“Toward evening all the female gossips of the 
locality came to view the remains of the defunct, 
but I would not allow a single person to enter. I 
wanted to be alone, and I watched beside her all 
night. 

“T looked at the corpse by the flickering light of 
the candles, at this unhappy woman, unknown to us 
all, who had died in such a lamentable manner and 
so far away from home. Had she left no friends, no 
relations behind her? What had her infancy been? 
What had been her life? Whence had she come 
thither alone, a wanderer, lost like a dog driven from 
home? What secrets of sufferings and of despair 
were sealed up in that unprepossessing body, in that 
poor body whose outward appearance had driven 
from her all affection, all love? 

“How many unhappy beings there are! I felt 
that there weighed upon that human creature the 
eternal injustice of implacable nature! It was all 
over with her, without her ever having experienced, 
perhaps, that which sustains the greatest outcasts— 
to wit, the hope of being loved once! Otherwise 
why should she thus have concealed herself, fled 
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from the face of others? Why did she love every- 
thing so tenderly and so passionately, everything 
living that was not a man? 

“I recognized the fact that she believed in a God, 
and that she hoped to receive compensation from the 
latter for all the miseries she had endured. She 
would now disintegrate and become, in turn, a plant. 
She would blossom in the sun, the cattle would 
browse on her leaves, the birds would bear away the 
seeds, and through these changes she would become 
again human flesh. But that which is called the 
soul had been extinguished at the bottom of the dark 
well. She suffered no longer. She had given her 
life for that of others yet to come. 

“Hours passed away in this silent and sinister 
communion with the dead. A pale light at length 
announced the dawn of a new day; then a red ray 
streamed in on the bed, making a bar of light across 
the coverlet and across her hands. This was the 
hour she had so much loved. The awakened birds 
began to sing in the trees. 

“I opened the window to its fullest extent and 
drew back the curtains that the whole heavens might 
look in upon us, and, bending over the icy corpse, I 
took in my hands the mutilated head and slowly, 
without terror or disgust, I imprinted a kiss, a long 
kiss, upon those lips which had never before been 
kissed.” 


Léon Chenal remained silent. The women wept. 
We heard on the box seat the Count d’Etraille blow- 
ing his nose from time to time. The coachman alone 
had gone to sleep. The horses, who no longer felt 
the sting of the whip, had slackened their pace and 
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moved along slowly. The drag, hardly advancing 
at all, seemed suddenly torpid, as if it had been 
freighted with sorrow. 


_[Miss Harriet appeared in Le Gaulois, July 9, 1883, under the 
title of Miss Hastings. The story was later revised, enlarged, 
and Lokal reconstructed. This is what De Maupassant wrote 
to Editor Havard March 15, 1884, in an unedited letter, in regard 
to the title of the story that was to give its name to the volume: 

“T do not believe that Hastings is a bad name, inasmuch as it 
is known all over the world, and recalls the greatest facts in 
English history. Besides, Hastings is as much a name as Duval 
is with us. 

“The name Cherbuliez selected, Miss Revel, is no more like an 
English name than like a Turkish name. But here is another 
name, as English as Hastings, and more euphonious; it is,Miss 
Harriet. I will ask you therefore to substitute Harriet for 
Hastings.” 

It was in regard to this very title that De Maupassant had 
a disagreement with Audran and Boucheron, director of the 
Bouffes Parisiens, in October, 1890. They had given this title 
to an operetta about to be played at the Bouffes. It ended, 
however, by their ceding to De Maupassant, and the title of 
the operetta was changed to Miss yett.] 
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iarly called Médéric by the country folks, left 

the post office of Roiiy-le-Tors at the usual 
hour. After passing through the village with his 
long stride, he cut across the meadows of Villaume 
and reached the bank of the Brindille, following the 
path along the water’s edge to the village of Carve- 
lin, where he commenced ‘to deliver his letters. He 
walked quickly, following the course of the narrow 
river, which frothed, murmured and boiled in its 
grassy bed beneath an arch of willows. 

Médéric went on without stopping, with only this 
thought in his mind: “My first letter is for the Poi- 
vron family, then I have one for Monsieur Renardet; 
so I must cross the wood.” 

His blue blouse, fastened round his waist by a 
black leather belt, moved in a quick, regular fashion 
above the green hedge of willow trees, and his stout 
stick of holly kept time with his steady tread. 

He crossed the Brindille on a bridge consisting of 
a tree trunk, with a handrail of rope, fastened at 
either end to a stake driven into the ground. 

The wood, which belonged to Monsieur Renardet, 
the mayor of Carvelin and the largest landowner in 
the district, consisted of huge old trees, straight as 
pillars and extending for about half a league along 
the left bank of the stream which served as a boun- 
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dary to this immense dome of foliage. Alongside 
the water large shrubs had grown up in the sun- 
light, but under the trees one found nothing but 
moss, thick, soft and yielding, from which arose, in 
the still air, an odor of dampness and of dead wood. 

Médéric slackened his pace, took off his black cap 
adorned with red lace and wiped his forehead, for 
it was by this time hot in the meadows, though it 
was not yet eight o’clock in the morning. 

He had just recovered from the effects of the 
heat and resumed his quick pace when he noticed 
at the foot of a tree a knife, a child’s small knife. 
When he picked it up he discovered a thimble and 
also a needlecase not far away. 

Having taken up these objects, he thought: “I’ll 
entrust them to the mayor,’ and he resumed his 
journey, but now he kept his eyes open, expecting 
to find something else. 

All of a sudden he stopped short, as if he had 
struck against a wooden barrier. Ten paces in front 
of him lay stretched on her back on the moss a little 
girl, perfectly nude, her face covered with a hand- 
kerchief. She was about twelve years old. 

Mérédic advanced on tiptoe, as if he apprehended 
some danger, and he glanced toward the spot un- 
easily. 

What was this? No doubt she was asleep. Then 
he reflected that a person does not go to sleep naked 
at half-past seven in the morning under the cool 
trees. So, then, she must be dead, and he must be 
face to face with a crime. At this thought a cold 
shiver ran through his frame, although he was an 
old soldier. And then a murder was such a rare 
thing in the country, and, above all, the murder of a 
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child, that he could not believe his eyes. But she 
had no wound—nothing save a spot of blood on her 
leg. How, then, had she been killed? 

He stopped close to her and gazed at her, while 
he leaned on his stick. Certainly he must know her, 
for he knew all the inhabitants of the district; but, 
not being able to get a look at her face, he could not 
guess her name. He stooped forward in order to 
take off the handkerchief which covered her face, 
then paused, with outstretched hand, restrained by 
an idea that occurred to him. 

Had he the right to disarrange anything in the 
condition of the corpse before the official investiga- 
tion? He pictured justice to himself as a kind of 
general whom nothing escapes and who attaches as 
much importance to a lost button as to the stab of 
a knife in the stomach. Perhaps under this hand- 
kerchief evidence could be found to sustain a charge 
of murder; in fact, if such proof were there it might 
lose its value if touched by an awkward hand. 

Then he raised himself with the intention of 
hastening toward the mayor’s residence, but again 
another thought held him back. If the little girl 
were still alive, by any chance, he could not leave 
her lying there in this way. He sank on his knees 
very gently, a little distance from her, through pre- 
caution, and extended his hand toward her foot. It 
was icy cold, with the terrible coldness of death 
which leaves us no longer in doubt. The letter 
carrier, as he touched her, felt his heart in his 
mouth, as he said himself afterward, and his mouth 
parched. Rising up abruptly, he rushed off under 
the trees toward Monsieur Renardet’s house. 

He walked on faster than ever, with his stick 
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under his arm, his hands clenched and his head 
thrust forward, while his leathern bag, filled with 
letters and newspapers, kept flapping at his side. 

The mayor’s residence was at the end of the 
wood which served as a park, and one side of it was 
washed by the Brindille. 

It was a big square house of gray stone, very old, 
and had stood many a siege in former days, and at 
the end of it was a huge tower, twenty metres high, 
rising out of the water. 

From the top of this fortress one could formerly 
see all the surrounding country. It was called the 
Fox’s tower, without any one knowing exactly why; 
and from this appellation, no doubt, had come the 
name Renardet, borne by the owners of this fief, 
which had remained in the same family, it was said, 
for more than two hundred years. For the Renar- 
dets formed part of the upper middle class, all but 
noble, to be met with so often in the province before 
the Revolution. 

The postman dashed into the kitchen, where the 
servants were taking breakfast, and exclaimed: 

“Is the mayor up? I want to speak to him at 
once.” 

Médéric was recognized as a man of standing 
and authority, and they understood that something 
serious had happened. 

As soon as word was brought to Monsieur Renar- 
det, he ordered the postman to be sent up to him. 
Pale and out of breath, with his cap in his hand, 
Médéric found the mayor seated at a long table 
covered with scattered papers. 

He was a large, tall man, heavy and red-faced, 
strong as an ox, and was greatly liked in the dis- 
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trict,although of an excessively violent disposition. 
Almost forty years old and a widower for the past 
six months, he lived on his estate like a country 
gentleman. His choleric temperament had often 
brought him into trouble, from which the magis- 
trates of Roity-le-Tors, like indulgent and prudent 
friends, had extricated him. Had he not one day 
thrown the conductor of the diligence from the top 
of his seat because he came near running over his 
retriever, Micmac? Had he not broken the ribs of 
a gamekeeper who abused him for having, gun in 
hand, passed through a neighbor’s property? Had 
he not even caught by the collar the sub-prefect, who 
stopped over in the village during an administrative 
circuit, called by Monsieur Renardet an electioneer- 
ing circuit, for he was opposed to the government, 
in accordance with family traditions. 

The mayor asked: 

“What’s the matter now, Méderic?” 

“T found a little girl dead in your wood.” 

Renardet rose to his feet, his face the color of 
brick. 

“What do you say—a little girl?” 

“Yes, m’sieu, a little girl, quite naked, on her 
back, with blood on her, dead—quite dead !” 

The mayor gave vent to an oath: 

“By God, I’d make a bet it is little Louise Roque! 
I have just learned that she did not go home to her 
mother last night. Where did you find her?” 

The postman described the spot, gave full details 
and offered to conduct the mayor to the place. 

But Renardet became brusque: 

“No, I don’t need you. Send the watchman, the 
mayor’s secretary and the doctor to me at once, and 
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resume your rounds. Quick, quick, go and tell them 
to meet me in the wood.” 

The letter carrier, a man used to discipline, obeyed 
and withdrew, angry and grieved at not being able 
to be present at the investigation. 

The mayor, in his turn, prepared to go out, took 
his big soft hat and paused for a few seconds on 
the threshold of his abode. In front of him stretched 
a wide sward, in which were three large beds of 
flowers in full bloom, one facing the house and the 
others at either side of it. Farther on the outlying 
trees of the wood rose skyward, while at the left, be- 
yond the Brindille, which at that spot widened into a 
pond, could be seen long meadows, an entirely green 
flat sweep of country, intersected by trenches and 
hedges of pollard willows. 

To the right, behind the stables, the outhouses 
and all the buildings connected with the property, 
might be seen the village, which was wealthy, being 
mainly inhabited by cattle breeders. 

Renardet slowly descended the steps in front of 
his house, and, turning to the left, gained the water’s 
edge, which he followed at a slow pace, his hand 
behind his back. He walked on, with bent head, 
and from time to time glanced round in search of 
the persons he had sent for. 

When he stood beneath the trees he stopped, took 
off his hat and wiped his forehead as Médéric had 
done, for the burning sun was darting its fiery rays 
on the earth. Then the mayor resumed his journey, 
stopped once more and retraced his steps. Suddenly, 
stooping down, he steeped his handkerchief in the 
stream that glided along at his feet and spread it 
over his head, under his hat. Drops of water flowed 
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down his temples over his ears, which were always 
purple, over his strong red neck, and made their way, 
one after the other, under his white shirt collar. 

As nobody had appeared, he began tapping with 
his foot, then he called out: 

“Hello! Hello!” 

A voice at his right answered: 

“Hello! Hello!” 

And the doctor appeared under the trees. He was 
a thin little man, an ex-military surgeon, who passed 
in the neighborhood for a very skillful practitioner. 
He limped, having been wounded while in the ser- 
vice, and had to use a stick to assist him in walking. 

Next came the watchman and the mayor’s secre- 
tary, who, having been sent for at the same time, 
arrived together. They looked scared, and hurried 
forward, out of breath, walking and running alter- 
nately to hasten their progress, and moving their 
arms up and down so vigorously that they seemed 
to do more work with them than with their legs. 

Renardet said to the doctor: 

“You know what the trouble is about?” 

“Yes, a child found dead in the wood by Médéric.” 

“That’s quite correct. Come on!” 

They walked along, side by side, followed by the 
two men. 

Their steps made no sound on the moss. Their 
eyes were gazing ahead in front of them. 

Suddenly the doctor, extending his arm, said: 

“See, there she is!” 

Far ahead of them under the trees they saw some- 
thing white on which the sun gleamed down through 
the branches. As they approached they gradually 
distinguished a human form lying there, its head 
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toward the river, the face covered and the arms ex- 
tended as though on a crucifix. 

“T am fearfully warm,” said the mayor, and stoop- 
ing down, he again soaked his handkerchief in the 
water and placed it round his forehead. 

The doctor hastened his steps, interested by the 
discovery. As soon as they were near the corpse, 
he bent down to examine it without touching it. 
He had put on his pince-nez, as one does in examin- 
ing some curious object, and turned round very 
quietly. 

He said, without rising: 

“Violated and murdered, as we shall prove pres- 
ently. This little girl, moreover, is almost a woman 
—look at her throat.” 

The doctor lightly drew away the handkerchief 
which covered her face, which looked black, fright- 
ful, the tongue protruding, the eyes bloodshot. He 
went on: 

“By heavens! She was strangled the moment the 
deed was done.” 

He felt her neck. 

“Strangled with the hands without leaving any 
special trace, neither the mark of the nails nor the 
imprint of the fingers. Quite right. It is little 
Louise Roque, sure enough!” 

He carefully replaced the handkerchief. 

“There’s nothing for me to do. She’s been dead 
for the last hour at least. We must give notice of 
the matter to the authorities.” 

Renardet, standing up, with his hands behind his 
back, kept staring with a stony look at the little 
body exposed to view on the grass. He murmured: 

“What a wretch! We must find the clothes.” 
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The doctor felt the hands, the arms, the legs. He 
said: 

“She had been bathing no doubt. They ought to 
be at the water’s edge.” 

The mayor thereupon gave directions: 

“Do you, Principe” (this was his secretary), “go 
and find those clothes for me along the stream. 
You, Maxime” (this was the watchman), “hurry on 
toward Roiiy-le-Tors and bring with you the magis- 
trate with the gendarmes. They must be here 
within an hour. You understand?” 

The two men started at once, and Renardet said 
to the doctor: 

“What miscreant could have done such a deed 
in this part of the country?” 

The doctor murmured: 

“Who knows? Any one is capable of that. Every 
one in particular and nobody in general. No matter, 
it must be some prowler, some workman out of em- 
ployment. Since we have become a Republic we 
meet only this kind of person along the roads.” 

Both of them were Bonapartists. 

The mayor went on: 

“Yes, it can only be a stranger, a passer-by, a 
vagabond without hearth or home.” 

The doctor added, with the shadow of a smile on 
his face: 

“And without a wife. Having neither a good 
supper nor a good bed, he became reckless. You 
can’t tell how many men there may be in the world 
capable of a crime at a given moment. Did you 
know that this little girl had disappeared ?” 

And with the end of his stick he touched one after 
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the other the stiffened fingers of the corpse, resting 
on them as on the keys of a piano. 

“Yes, the mother came last night to look for me 
about nin@ o’clock, the child not having come home 
at seven to supper. We looked for her along the 
roads up to midnight, but we did not think of the 
wood. However, we needed daylight to carry out a 
thorough search.” 

“Will you have a cigar?” said the doctor. 

“Thanks, I don’t care to smoke. This thing affects 
me so.” 

They remained standing beside the corpse of the 
young girl, so pale on the dark moss. A big blue fly 
was walking over the body with his lively, jerky 
movements. The two men kept watching this wan- 
dering speck. 

The doctor said: 

“How pretty it is, a fly on the skin! The ladies 
of the last century had good reason to paste them 
on their faces. Why has this fashion gone out?” 

The mayor seemed not to hear, plunged as he 
was in deep thought. 

But, all of a sudden, he turned round, surprised 
by a shrill noise. A woman in a cap and blue apron 
was running toward them under the trees. It was 
the mother, La Roque. As soon as she saw Renar- 
det she began to shriek: 

“My little girl! Where’s my little girl?” so dis- 
tractedly that she did not glance down at the ground. 
Suddenly she saw the corpse, stopped short, clasped 
her hands and raised both her arms while she uttered 
a sharp, heartrending cry—the cry of a wounded 
animal. Then she rushed toward the body, fell on 
her knees and snatched away the handkerchief that 
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covered the face. When she saw that frightful 
countenance, black and distorted, she rose to her 
feet with a shudder, then sinking to the ground, face 
downward, she pressed her face against the ground 
and uttered frightful, continuous screams on the 
thick moss. 

Her tall, thin frame, with its close-clinging dress, 
was palpitating, shaken with spasms. One could see 
her bony ankles and her dried-up calves covered with 
coarse blue stockings shaking horribly. She was 
digging the soil with her crooked fingers, as though 
she were trying to make a hole in which to hide 
herself. 

The doctor, much affected, said in a low tone: 

“Poor old woman !” 

Renardet felt a strange sensation. Then he gave 
vent to a sort of loud sneeze, and, drawing his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, he began to weep inter- 
nally, coughing, sobbing and blowing his nose noisily. 

He stammered: 

“Damn—damn—damned pig to do this! I would 
like to seem him guillotined.” 

Principe reappeared with his hands empty. He 
murmured: 

“I have found nothing, M’sieu le Maire, nothing 
at all anywhere.” 

The mayor, alarmed, replied in a thick voice, 
drowned in tears: 

“What is that you could not find ?” 

“The little girl’s clothes.” 

“Well—well—look again, and find them—or you'll 
have to answer to me.” j 

The man, knowing that the mayor would not brook 
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opposition, set forth again with hesitating steps, 
casting a timid side glance at the corpse. 

Distant voices were heard under the trees, a con- 
fused sound, the noise of an approaching crowd, for 
Médéric had, in the course of his rounds, carried the 
news from door to door. The people of the neigh- 
borhood, dazed at first, had gossiped about it in the 
street, from one threshold to another. Then they 
gathered together. They talked over, discussed and 
commented on the event for some minutes and had 
now come to see for themselves. 

They arrived in groups, a little faltering and 
uneasy through fear of the first impression of such 
a scene on their minds. When they saw the body 
they stopped, not daring to advance, and speaking 
low. Then they grew bolder, went on a few steps, 
stopped again, advanced once more, and presently 
formed around the dead girl, her mother, the doctor 
and Renardet a close circle, restless and noisy, which 
crowded forward at the sudden impact of newcom- 
ers. And now they touched the corpse. Some of 
them even bent down to feel it with their fingers. 
The doctor kept them back. But the mayor, waking 
abruptly out of his torpor, flew into a rage, and, 
seizing Dr. Labarbe’s stick, flung himsef on his 
townspeople, stammering: 

“Clear out—clear out—you pack of brutes—clear 
out !” 

And in a second the crowd of sightseers had fallen 
back two hundred paces. 

Mother La Roque had risen to a sitting posture 
and now remained weeping, with her hands clasped 
over her face. 

The crowd was discussing the affair, and young 
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lads’ eager eyes curiously scrutinized this nude young 
form. Renardet perceived this, and, abruptly taking 
off his coat, he flung it over the little girl, who was 
entirely hidden from view beneath the large garment. 

The secretary drew near quietly. The wood was 
filled with people, and a continuous hum of voices 
rose up under the tangled foliage of the tall trees. 

The mayor, in his shirt sleeves, remained stand- 
ing, with his stick in his hands, in a fighting attitude. 
He seemed exasperated by this curiosity on the part 
of the people and kept repeating: 

“If one of you come nearer I’ll break his head just 
as I would a dog’s.” 

The peasants were greatly afraid of him. They 
held back. Dr. Labarbe, who was smoking, sat 
down beside La Roque and spoke to her in order to 
distract her attention. The old woman at once re- 
moved her hands from her face and replied with a 
flood of tearful words, emptying her grief in copious 
talk. She told the whole story of her life, her 
marriage, the death of her man, a cattle drover, who 
had been gored to death, the infancy of her daugh- 
‘ter, her wretched existence as a widow without re- 
sources and with a child to support. She had only 
this one, her little Louise, and the child had been 
killed—killed in this wood. Then she felt anxious 
to see her again, and, dragging herself on her knees 
toward the corpse, she raised up one corner of the 
garment that covered her; then she let it fall again 
and began wailing once more. The crowd remained 
silent, eagerly watching all the mother’s gestures. 

But suddenly there was a great commotion at the 
cry of “The gendarmes! the gendarmes !” 

Two gendarmes appeared in the distance, advanc- 
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ing at a rapid trot, escorting their captain and a 
little gentleman with red whiskers, who was bobbing 
up and down like a monkey on a big white mare. 

The watchman had just found Monsieur Putoin, 
the magistrate, at the moment when he was mount- 
ing his horse to take his daily ride, for he posed as a 
good horseman, to the great amusement of the 
officers. 

He dismounted, along with the captain, and 
pressed the hands of the mayor and the doctor, 
casting a ferret-like glance on the linen coat beneath 
which lay the corpse. 

When he was made acquainted with all the facts, 
he first gave orders to disperse the crowd, whom the 
gendarmes drove out of the wood, but who soon re- 
appeared in the meadow and formed a hedge, a big 
hedge of excited and moving heads, on the other 
side of the stream. 

The doctor, in his turn, gave explanations, which 
Renardet noted down in his memorandum book. All 
the evidence was given, taken down and commented 
on without leading to any discovery. Maxime, too, 
came back without having found any trace of the 
clothes. 

This disappearance surprised everybody; no one 
could explain it except on the theory of theft, and as 
her rags were not worth twenty sous, even this 
theory was inadmissible. 

The magistrate, the mayor, the captain and the 
doctor set to work searching in pairs, putting aside 
the smallest branch along the water. 

Renardet said to the judge: 

“How does it happen that this wretch has con- 
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cealed or carried away the clothes, and has thus left 
the body exposed, in sight of every one?” 

The other, crafty and sagacious, answered: 

“Ha! ha! Perhaps a dodge? This crime has 
been committed either by a brute or by a sly scoun- 
drel. In any case, we'll easily succeed in finding 
him.” 

The noise of wheels made them turn their heads 
round. It was the deputy magistrate, the doctor and 
the registrar of the court who had arrived in their 
turn. They resumed their search, all chatting in an 
animated fashion. 

Renardet said suddenly: 

“Do you know that you are to take luncheon 
with me?” 

Every one smilingly accepted the invitation, and 
the magistrate, thinking that the case of little Louise 
Roque had occupied enough attention for one day, 
turned toward the mayor. 

“T can have the body brought to your house, can 
I not? You have a room in which you can keep it 
for me till this evening?” 

The other became confused and stammered: 

“Yes—no—no. To tell the truth, I prefer that it 
should not come into my house on account of—on 
account of my servants, who are already talking 
about ghosts in—in my tower, in the Fox’s tower. 
You know—I could no longer keep a single one. No 
—I prefer not to have it in my house.” ° 

The magistrate began to smile. 

“Good! I will have it taken at once to Roiiy for 
the legal examination.” And, turning to his deputy, 
he said: 
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“T can make use of your trap, can I not?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

They all came back to the place where the corpse 
jay. Mother La Reque, now seated beside her 
daughter, was holding her hand and was staring 
right before her with a wandering, listless eye. 

The two doctors endeavored to lead her away, 
so that she might not witness the dead girl’s re- 
moval, but she understood at once what they wanted 
to do, and, flinging herself on the body, she threw 
both arms round it. Lying on top of the corpse, she 
exclaimed : 

“You shall not have it—it’s mine—it’s mine now. 
They have killed her for me, and I want to keep 
her—you shall not have her——’” 

All the men, affected and not knowing how to act, 
remained standing around her. Renardet fell on his 
knees and said to her: 

“Listen, La Roque, it is necessary, in order to find 
out who killed her. Without this, we could not find 
out. We must make a search for the man in order 
to punish him. When we have found him we'll give 
her up to you. I promise you this.” 

This explanation bewildered the woman, and a 
feeling of hatred manifested itself in her distracted 
glance. 

“So then they’ll arrest him?” 

“Yes, I promise you that.” 

She rose up, deciding to let them do as they liked, 
but when the captain remarked: 

“Tt is surprising that her clothes were not found,” 
a new idea, which she had not previously thought 
of, abruptly entered her mind, and she asked: 
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“Where are her clothes? They’re mine. I want 
them. Where have they been put?” 

They explained to her that they had not been 
found. Then she demanded them persistently, cry- 
ing and moaning. 

“They’re mine—I want them. Where are they? 
I want them!” 

The more they tried to calm her the more she 
sobbed and persisted in her demands. She no longer 
wanted the body, she insisted on having the clothes, 
as much perhaps through the unconscious cupidity 
of a wretched being to whom a piece of silver repre- 
sents a fortune as through maternal tenderness. 

And when the little body, rolled up in blankets 
which had been brought out from Renardet’s house, 
had disappeared in the vehicle, the old woman 
standing under the trees, sustained by the mayor 
and the captain, exclaimed: 

“I have nothing, nothing, nothing in the world, 
not even her little cap—her little cap.” 

The curé, a young priest, had just arrived. He 
took it on himself to accompany the mother, and 
they went away together toward the village. The 
mother’s grief was modified by the sugary words 
of the clergyman, who promised her a thousand com- 
pensations. But she kept repeating: “If I had only 
her little cap.” This idea now dominated every 
other. 

Renardet called from the distance: 

“You will lunch with us, Monsieur l’Abbé—in an 
hour’s time.” 

The priest turned his head round and replied: 

“With pleasure, Monsieur le Maire. I’ll be with 
you at twelve.” 
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And they all directed their steps toward the house, 
whose gray front, with the large tower built on the 
edge of the Brindille, could be seen through the 
branches. 

The meal lasted a long time. They talked about 
the crime. Everybody was of the same opinion. It 
had been committed by some tramp passing there by 
mere chance while the little girl was bathing. 

Then the magistrates returned to Rotiy, announc- 
ing that they would return next day at an early 
hour. The doctor and the curé went to their respec- 
tive homes, while Renardet, after a long walk 
through the meadows, returned to the wood, where 
he remained walking till nightfall with slow steps, 
his hands behind his back. 

He went to bed early and was still asleep next 
morning when the magistrate entered his room. He 
was rubbing his hands together with a self-satisfied 
air. 

“Fa!ha! You are still sleeping! Well, my dear 
fellow, we have news this morning.” 

The mayor sat up in his bed. 

“What, pray?” 

“Oh! Something strange. You remember well 
how the mother clamored yesterday for some me- 
mento of her daughter, especially her little cap? 
Well, on opening her door this morning she found 
on the threshold her child’s two little wooden shoes. 
This proves that the crime was perpetrated by some 
one from the district, some one who felt pity for her. 
Besides, the postman, Médéric, brought me the thim- 
ble, the knife and the needle case of the dead girl. 
So, then, the man in carrying off the clothes to hide 
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them must have let fall the articles which were in 
the pocket. As for me, I attach special importance 
to the wooden shoes, as they indicate a certain moral 
culture and a faculty for tenderness on the part of 
the assassin. We will, therefore, if you have no ob- 
jection, go over together the principal inhabitants 
of your district.” 

The mayor got up. He rang for his shaving 
water and said: 

“With pleasure, but it will take some time, and 
we may begin at once.” 

M. Putoin sat astride a chair. 

Renardet covered his chin with a white lather 
while he looked at himself in the glass. Then he 
sharpened his razor on the strop and continued: 

“The principal inhabitant of Carvelin bears the 
name of Joseph Renardet, mayor, a rich landowner, 
a rough man who beats guards and coachmen 7 

The examining magistrate burst out laughing. 

“That’s enough. Let us pass on to the next.” 

“The second in importance is Pelledent, his 
deputy, a cattle breeder, an equally rich landowner, a 
crafty peasant, very sly, very close-fisted on every 
question of money, but incapable in my opinion of 
having perpetrated such a crime.” 

“Continue,” said M. Putoin. 

Renardet, while proceeding with his toilet, re- 
viewed the characters ‘of all the inhabitants of Car- 
velin. After two hours’ discussion their suspicions 
were fixed on three individuals who had hitherto 
borne a shady reputation—a poacher named Cavalle, 
a fisherman named Paquet, who caught trout and 
crabs, and a cattle drover named Clovis. 
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The search for the perpetrator of the crime lasted 
all summer, but he was not discovered. Those who 
were suspected and arrested easily proved their 
innocence, and the authorities were compelled to 
abandon the attempt to capture the criminal. 

But this murder seemed to have moved the entire 
country in a singular manner. There remained in 
every one’s mind a disquietude, a vague fear, a 
sensation of mysterious terror, springing not merely 
from the impossibility of discovering any trace of 
the assassin, but also and above all from that strange 
finding of the wooden shoes in front of La Roque’s 
door the day after the crime. The certainty that 
the murderer had assisted at the investigation, that 
he was still, doubtless, living in the village, possessed 
all minds and seemed to brood over the neighborhood 
like a constant menace. 

The wood had also become a dreaded spot, a place 
to be avoided and supposed to be haunted. 

Formerly the inhabitants went there to spend 
every Sunday afternoon. They used to sit down on 
the moss at the feet of the huge tall trees or walk 
along the water’s edge watching the trout gliding 
among the weeds. The boys used to play bowls, 
hide-and-seek and other games where the ground 
had been cleared and levelled, and the girls, in rows 
of four or five, would trip along, holding one another 
by the arms and screaming songs with their shrill 
voices. Now nobody ventured there for fear of find- 
ing some corpse lying on the ground. 

Autumn arrived, the leaves began to fall from 
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the tall trees, whirling round and round to the 
ground, and the sky could be seen through the bare 
branches. Sometimes, when a gust of wind swept 
over the tree tops, the slow, continuous rain sud- 
denly grew heavier and became a rough storm that 
covered the moss with a thick yellow carpet that 
made a kind of creaking sound beneath one’s feet. 

And the sound of the falling leaves seemed like a 
wail and the leaves themselves like tears shed by 
these great, sorrowful trees, that wept in the silence 
of the bare and empty wood, this dreaded and de- 
serted wood where wandered lonely the soul, the 
little soul of little Louise Roque. 

The Brindille, swollen by the storms, rushed on 
more quickly, yellow and ‘angry, between its dry 
banks, bordered by two thin, bare, willow hedges. 

And here was Renardet suddenly resuming his 
walks under the trees. Every day, at sunset, he 
came out of his house, descended the front steps 
slowly and entered the wood in a dreamy fashion, 
with his hands in his pockets, and paced over the 
damp soft moss, while a legion of rooks from all 
the neighboring haunts came thither to rest in the 
tall trees and then flew off like a black cloud uttering 
loud, discordant cries. 

Night came on, and Renardet was still strolling 
slowly under the trees; then, when the darkness 
prevented him from walking any longer, he would 
go back to the house and sink into his armchair in 
front of the glowing hearth, stretching his damp 
feet toward the fire. 

One morning an important bit of news was cir- 
culated through the district; the mayor was having 
his wood cut down. 
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Twenty woodcutters were already at work. They 
had commenced at the corner nearest to the house 
and worked rapidly in the master’s presence. 

And each day the wood grew thinner, losing its 
trees, which fell down one by one, as an army loses 
its soldiers. 

Renardet no longer walked up and down. He 
remained from morning till night, contemplating, 
motionless, with his hands behind his back, the slow 
destruction of his wood. When a tree fell he placed 
his foot on it as if it were a corpse. Then he raised 
his eyes to the next with a kind of secret, calm im- 
patience, as if he expected, hoped for something at 
the end of this slaughter. 

Meanwhile they were approaching the place where 
little Louise Roque had been found. They came to 
it one evening in the twilight. 

As it was dark, the sky being overcast, the wood- 
cutters wanted to stop their work, putting off till 
next day the fall of an enormous beech tree, but the 
mayor objected to this and insisted that they should 
at once lop and cut down this giant, which had shel- 
tered the crime. 

When the lopper had laid it bare and the wood- 
cutters had sapped its base, five men commenced 
hauling at the rope attached to the top. 5 

The tree resisted; its powerful trunk, although 
notched to the centre, was as rigid as iron. The 
workmen, all together, with a sort of simultaneous 
motion, strained at the rope, bending backward and 
uttering a cry which timed and regulated their 
efforts. 

Two woodcutters standing close to the giant re- 4 
mained with axes in their grip, like two executioners 
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ready to strike once more, and Renardet, motionless, 
with his hand on the trunk, awaited the fall with an 
uneasy, nervous feeling. 

One of the men said to him: 

“You are too near, Monsieur le Maire. When it 
falls it may hurt you.” 

He did not reply and did not move away. He 
seemed ready to catch the beech tree in his open 
arms and to cast it on the ground like a wrestler. 

All at once, at the base of the tall column of wood 
there was a rent which seemed to run to the top, like 
a painful shock; it bent slightly, ready to fall, but 
still resisting. The men, in a state of excitement, 
stiffened their arms, renewed their efforts with 
greater vigor, and, just as the tree came crashing 
down, Renardet suddenly made a forward step, then 
stopped, his shoulders raised to receive the irresist- 
ible shock, the mortal shock which would crush him 
to the earth. 

But the beech tree, having deviated a little, only 
rubbed against his loins, throwing him on his face, 
five metres away. 

The workmen dashed forward to lift him up. He 
had already arisen to his knees, stupefied, with be- 
wildered eyes and passing his hand across his fore- 
head, as if he were awaking from an attack of mad- 
ness. 

When he had got to his feet once more the men, 
astonished, questioned him, not being able to under- 
stand what he had done. He replied in faltering 
tones that he had been dazed for a moment, or, 
rather, he had been thinking of his childhood days; 
that he thought he would have time to run under the 
tree, just as street boys rush in front of vehicles 
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driving rapidly past; that he had played at danger; 
that for the past eight days he felt this desire grow- 
ing stronger within him, asking himself each time 
a tree began to fall whether he could pass beneath 
it without being touched. It was a piece of stupidity, 
he confessed, but every one has these moments of 
insanity and these temptations to boyish folly. 

He made this explanation in a slow tone, searching 
for his words, and speaking in a colorless tone. 

Then he went off, saying: 

“Till to-morrow, my friends—till to-morrow.” 

As soon as he got back to his room he sat down 
at his table which his lamp lighted up brightly, and, 
burying his head in his hands, he began to cry. 

He remained thus for a long time, then wiped his 
eyes, raised his head and looked at the clock. It was 
not yet six o’clock. 

He thought: 

“T have time before dinner.” 

And he went to the door and locked it. He then 
came back, and, sitting down at his table, pulled 
out the middle drawer. Taking from it a revolver, 
he laid it down on his papers in full view. The bar- 
rel of the firearm glittered, giving out gleams of 
light. 

Renardet gazed at it for some time with the un- 
easy glance of a drunken man. Then he rose and 
began to pace up and down the room. 

He walked from one end of the apartment to the 
other, stopping from time to time, only to pace up 
and down again a moment afterward. Suddenly he 
opened the door of his dressing-room, steeped a towel 
in the water pitcher and moistened his forehead, as 
he had done on the morning of the crime. 
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Then he began walking up and down again. Each 
time he passed the table the gleaming revolver at- 
tracted his glance, tempted his hand, but he kept 
watching the clock and reflected: 

“T have still time.” 

It struck half-past six. Then he took up the re- 
volver, opened his mouth wide with a frightful 
grimace and stuck the barrel into it as if he wanted 
to swallow it. He remained in this position for some 
seconds without moving, his finger on the trigger. 
Then, suddenly seized with a shudder of horror, he 
dropped the pistol on the carpet. 

He fell back on his armchair, sobbing: 

“I cannot. I dare not! My God! my God! How 
can I have the courage to kill myself?” 

There was a knock at the door. He rose up, be- 
wildered., A servant said: 

“Monsieur’s dinner is ready.” 

He replied: 

“All right. I’m coming down.” 

Then he picked up the revolver, locked it up again 
in the drawer and looked at himself in the mirror 
over the mantelpiece to see whether his face did not 
look too much troubled. It was as red as usual, a 
little redder perhaps. That was all. He went down 
and seated himself at table. 

He ate slowly, like a man who wants to prolong 
the meal, who does not want to be alone. 

Then he smoked several pipes in the hall while the 
table was being cleared. After that he went back to 
his room. 

As soon as he had locked himself in he looked 
under the bed, opened all the closets, explored every 
corner, rummaged through all the furniture. Then 
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he lighted the candles on the mantelpiece, and, turn- 
ing round several times, ran his eye all over the 
apartment with an anguish of terror that distorted 
his face, for he knew well that he would see her, as 
he did every night—little Louise Roque, the little 
girl he had attacked and afterward strangled. 

Every night the odious vision came back again. 
First he seemed to hear a kind of roaring sound, 
such as is made by a threshing machine or the dis- 
tant passage of a train over a bridge. Then he com- 
menced to gasp, to suffocate, and he had to unbutton 
his collar and his belt. He moved about to make his 
blood circulate, he tried to read, he attempted to 
sing. It was in vain. His thoughts, in spite of him- 
self, went back to the day of the murder and made 
him begin it all over again in all its most secret de- 
tails, with all the violent emotions he had experi- 
enced from the first minute to the last. 

He had felt on rising that morning, the morning 
of the horrible day, a little dizziness and headache, 
which he attributed to the heat, so that he remained 
in his room until breakfast time. 

After the meal he had taken a siesta, then, toward 
the close of the afternoon, he had gone out to breathe 
the fresh, soothing breeze under the trees in the 
wood. 

But, as soon as he was outside, the heavy, scorch- 
ing air of the plain oppressed him still more. The 
sun, still high in the heavens, poured down on the 
parched soil waves of burning light. Not a breath 
of wind stirred the leaves. Every beast and bird, 
even the grasshoppers, were silent. Renardet 
reached the tall trees and began to walk over the 
moss where the Brindille produced a slight freshness 
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of the air beneath the immense roof of branches. 
But he felt ill at ease. It seemed to him that an un- 
known, invisible hand was strangling him, and he 
scarcely thought of anything, having usually few 
ideas in his head. For the last three months only 
one thought haunted him, the thought of marrying 
again. He suffered from living alone, suffered from 
it morally and physically. Accustomed for ten years 
past to feeling a woman near him, habituated to her 
presence every moment, he had need, an imperious 
and perplexing need of such association. Since 
Madame Renardet’s death he had suffered continu- 
ally without knowing why, he had suffered at not 
feeling her dress brushing’ past him, and, above all, 
from no longer being able to calm and rest himself 
in her arms. He had been scarcely six months a 
widower and he was already looking about in the 
district for some young girl or some widow he might 
marry when his period of mourning was at an end. 

He had a chaste soul, but it was lodged in a 
powerful, herculean body, and carnal imaginings 
began to disturb his sleep and his vigils. He drove 
them away; they came back again; and he mur- 
mured from time to time, smiling at himself: 

“Here I am, like St. Anthony.” 

Having this special morning had several of these 
visions, the desire suddenly came into his breast to 
bathe in the Brindille in order to refresh himself 
and cool his blood. 

He knew of a large deep pool, a little farther 
down, where the people of the neighborhood came 
sometimes to take a dip in summer. He went there. 

Thick willow trees hid this clear body of water 
where the current rested and went to sleep for a 
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while before starting on its way again. Renardet, 
as he appeared, thought he heard a light sound, a 
faint plashing which was not that of the stream on 
the banks. He softly put aside the leaves and 
looked. A little girl, quite naked in the transparent 
water, was beating the water with both hands, danc- 
ing about in it and dipping herself with pretty move- 
ments. She was not a child nor was she yet a 
woman. She was plump and developed, while pre- 
serving an air of youthful precocity, as of one who 
had grown rapidly. He no longer moved, overcome 
with surprise, with desire, holding his breath with a 
strange, poignant emotion. He remained there, his 
heart beating as if one of his sensuous dreams had 
just been realized, as if an impure fairy had con- 
jured up before him this young creature, this little 
rustic Venus, rising from the eddies of the stream 
as the real Venus rose from the waves of the sea. 

Suddenly the little girl came out of the water, 
and, without seeing him, came over to where he 
stood, looking for her clothes in order to dress her- 
self. As she approached gingerly, on account of 
the sharp-pointed stones, he felt himself pushed to- 
ward her by an irresistible force, by a bestial trans- 
port of passion, which stirred his flesh, bewildered 
his mind and made him tremble from head to foot. 

She remained standing some seconds behind the 
willow tree which concealed him from view. Then, 
losing his reason entirely, he pushed aside the 
branches, rushed on her and seized her in his arms. 
She fell, too terrified to offer any resistance, too ter- 
ror-stricken to cry out. He seemed possessed, not 
understanding what he was doing. 
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He woke from his crime as one wakes from a 
nightmare. The child burst out weeping. 

“Hold your tongue! Hold your tongue!” he said. 
“T’ll give you money.” 

But she did not hear him and went on sobbing. 

“Come now, hold your tongue! Do hold your 
tongue! Keep quiet!” he continued. 

She kept shrieking as she tried to free herself. 
He suddenly realized that he was ruined, and he 
caught her by the neck to stop her mouth from utter- 
ing these heartrending, dreadful screams. As she 
continued to struggle with the desperate strength 
of a being who is seeking to fly from death, he 
pressed his enormous hands on the little throat 
swollen with screaming, and in a few seconds he had 
strangled her, so furiously did he grip her. He had 
not intended to kill her, but only to make her keep 
quiet. 

Then he stood up, overwhelmed with horror. 

She lay before him, her face bleeding and black- 
ened. He was about to rush away when there 
sprang up in his agitated soul the mysterious and 
undefined instinct that guides all beings in the hour 
of danger. 

He was going to throw the body into the water, 
but another impulse drove him toward the clothes, 
which he made into a small package. Then, as he 
had a piece of twine in his pocket, he tied it up and 
hid it in a deep portion of the stream, beneath the 
trunk of a tree that overhung the Brindille. 

Then he went off at a rapid pace, reached the 
meadows, took a wide turn in order to show himself 
to some peasants who dwelt some distance away at 
the opposite side of the district, and came back to 
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dine at the usual hour, telling his servants all that 
was supposed to have happened during his walk. 

He slept, however, that night; he slept with a 
heavy, brutish sleep like the sleep of certain persons 
condemned to death. He did not open his eyes until 
the first glimmer of dawn, and he waited till his 
usual hour for rising, so as to excite no suspicion. 

Then he had to be present at the inquiry as to the 
cause of death. He did so like a somnambulist, in a 
kind of vision which showed him men and things as 
in a dream, in a cloud of intoxication, with that 
sense of unreality which perplexes the mind at the 
time of the greatest catastrophes. 

But the agonized cry of Mother Roque pierced 
his heart. At that moment he had felt inclined to 
cast himself at the old woman’s feet and to exclaim: 

“T am the guilty one!” 

But he had restrained himself. He went back, 
however, during the night to fish up the dead girl’s 
wooden shoes, in order to place them on her mother’s 
threshold. 

As long as the inquiry lasted, as long as it was 
necessary to lead justice astray he was calm, master 
of himself, crafty and smiling. He discussed quietly 
with the magistrates all the suppositions that passed 
through their minds, combated their opinions and 
demolished their arguments. He even took a keen 
and mournful pleasure in disturbing their investiga- 
tions, in embroiling their ideas, in showing the inno- 
cence of those whom they suspected. 

But as soon as the inquiry was abandoned he be- 
came gradually nervous, more excitable than he had 
been before, although he mastered his irritability. 
Sudden noises made him start with fear; he shud- 
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dered at the slightest thing and trembled sometimes 
from head to foot when a fly alighted on his fore- 
head. Then he was seized with an imperious desire 
for motion, which impelled him to take long walks 
and to remain up whole nights pacing up and down 
his room. 

It was not that he was goaded by remorse. His 
brutal nature did not lend itself to any shade of sen- 
timent or of moral terror. A man of energy and 
even of violence, born to make war, to ravage con- 
quered countries and to massacre the vanquished, 
full of the savage instincts of the hunter and the 
fighter, he scarcely took count of human life. 
Though he respected the Church outwardly, from 
policy, he believed neither in God nor the devil, ex- 
pecting neither chastisement nor recompense for his 
acts in another life. His sole belief was a vague 
philosophy drawn from all the ideas of the encyclo- 
pedists of the last century, and he regarded religion 
as a moral sanction of the law, the one and the 
other having been invented by men to regulate social 
relations. To kill any one in a duel, or in war, or in 
a quarrel, or by accident, or for the sake of revenge, 
or even through bravado would have seemed to him 
an amusing and clever thing and would not have left 
more impression on his mind than a shot fired at a 
hare; but he had experienced a profound emotion at 
the murder of this child. He had, in the first place, 
perpetrated it in the heat of an irresistible gust of 
passion, in a sort of tempest of the senses that had 
overpowered his reason. And he had cherished in 
his heart, in his flesh, on his lips, even to the very 
tips of his murderous fingers a kind of bestial love, 
as well as a feeling of terrified horror, toward this 
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little girl surprised by him and basely killed. Every 
moment his thoughts returned to that horrible scene, 
and, though he endeavored to drive this picture from 
his mind, though he put it aside with terror, with 
disgust, he felt it surging through his soul, moving 
about in him, waiting incessantly for the moment to 
reappear. 

Then, as evening approached, he was afraid of 
the shadow falling around him. He did not yet 
know why the darkness seemed frightful to him, but 
he instinctively feared it, he felt that it was peopled 
with terrors. The bright daylight did not lend itself 
to fears. Things and beings were visible then, and 
only natural things and beings could exhibit them- 
selves in the light of day. But the night, the impene- 
trable night, thicker than walls and empty; the in- 
finite night, so black, so vast, in which one might 
brush against frightful things; the night, when one 
feels that a mysterious terror is wandering, prowling 
about, appeared to him to conceal an unknown 
threatening danger, close beside him. 

What was it? 

He knew ere long. As he sat in his armchair, 
rather late one evening when he could not sleep, he 
thought he saw the curtain of his window move. He 
waited, uneasily, with beating heart. The drapery 
did not stir; then, all of a sudden, it moved once 
more. He did not venture to rise; he no longer ven- 
tured to breathe, and yet he was brave. He had 
often fought, and he would have liked to catch 
thieves in his house. 

Was it true that this curtain did move? he asked 
himself, fearing that his eyes had deceived him. It 
was, moreover, such a slight thing, a gentle flutter 
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of drapery, a kind of trembling in its folds, less than 
an undulation caused by the wind. 

Renardet sat still, with staring eyes and out- 
stretched neck. He sprang to his feet abruptly, 
ashamed of his fear, took four steps, seized the 
drapery with both hands and pulled it wide apart. 
At first he saw nothing but darkened glass, resem- 
bling plates of glittering ink. The night, the vast, 
impenetrable night, stretched beyond as far as the 
invisible horizon. He remained standing in front 
of this illimitable shadow, and suddenly he perceived 
a light, a moving light, which seemed some distance 
away. 

Then he put his face close to the window pane, 
thinking that a person looking for crabs might be 
poaching in the Brindille, for it was past midnight, 
and this light rose up at the edge of the stream, 
under the trees. As he was not yet able to see 
clearly, Renardet placed his hands over his eyes, 
and suddenly this light became an illumination, and 
he beheld little Louise Roque naked and bleeding on 
the moss. He recoiled, frozen with horror, knocked 
over his chair and fell over on his back. He re- 
mained there some minutes in anguish of mind; 
then he sat up and began to reflect. He had had a 
hallucination—that was all, a hallucination due to 
the fact that a night marauder was walking with a 
lantern in his hand near the water’s edge. What 
was there astonishing, besides, in the circumstance 
that the recollection of his crime should sometimes 
bring before him the vision of the dead girl? 

He rose from the ground, swallowed a glass of 
wine and sat down again. He was thinking: 

“What am I to do if this occurs again?” 
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And it would occur; he felt it; he was sure of it. 
Already his glance was drawn toward the window; 
it called him; it attracted him. In order to avoid 
looking at it, he turned his chair round. Then he 
took a book and tried to read, but it seemed to him 
that he presently heard something stirring behind 
him, and he swung round his armchair on one foot. 

The curtain was moving again; unquestionably, it 
moved this time. He could no longer have any doubt 
about it. 

He rushed forward and grasped it so violently 
that he pulled it down with its pole. Then he eagerly 
glued his face to the glass. He saw nothing. All 
was black outside, and he breathed with the joy of a 
man whose life has just been saved. 

Then he went back to his chair and sat down 
again, but almost immediately he felt a longing to 
look out once more through the window. Since the 
curtain had fallen down, the window made a sort of 
gap, fascinating and terrible, on the dark landscape. 
In order not to yield to this dangerous temptation, 
he undressed, blew out the light and closed his eyes. 

Lying on his back motionless, his skin warm and 
moist, he awaited sleep. Suddenly a great gleam of 
light flashed across his eyelids. He opened them, 
believing that his dwelling was on fire. All was 
black as before, and he leaned on his elbow to try to 
distinguish the window which had still for him an 
unconquerable attraction. By dint of straining his 
eyes he could perceive some stars, and he rose, 
groped his way across the room, discovered the 
panes with his outstretched hands, and placed his 
forehead close to them, There below, under the 
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trees, lay the body of the little girl gleaming like 
phosphorus, lighting up the surrounding darkness. 

Renardet uttered a cry and rushed toward his 
bed, where he lay till morning, his head hidden 
under the pillow. 

From that moment his life became intolerable. 
He passed his days in apprehension of each succeed- 
ing night, and each night the vision came back 
again. As soon as he had locked himself up in his 
room he strove to resist it, but in vain. An irre- 
sistible force lifted him up and pushed him against 
the window, as if to call the phantom, and he saw it 
at once, lying first in the spot where the crime was 
committed in the position in which it had been 
found. 

Then the dead girl rose up and came toward him 
with little steps just as the child had done when she 
came out of the river. She advanced quietly, pass- 
ing straight across the grass and over the bed of 
withered flowers. Then she rose up in the air to- 
ward Renardet’s window. She came toward him as 
she had come on the day of the crime. And the 
man recoiled before the apparition—he retreated to 
his bed and sank down upon it, knowing well that 
the little one had entered the room and that she now 
was standing behind the curtain, which presently 
moved. And until daybreak he kept staring at this 
curtain with a fixed glance, ever waiting to see his 
victim depart. 

But she did not show herself any more; she re- 
mained there behind the curtain, which quivered 
tremulously now and then. 

And Renardet, his fingers clutching the bed- 
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clothes, squeezed them as he had squeezed the throat 
of little Louise Roque. 

He heard the clock striking the hours, and in the 
stillness the pendulum kept ticking in time with the 
loud beating of his heart. And he suffered, the 
wretched man, more than any man had ever suffered 
before. 

Then, as soon as a white streak of light on the 
ceiling announced the approaching day, he felt him- 
self free, alone at last, alone in his room; and he 
went to sleep. He slept several hours—a restless, 
feverish sleep in which he retraced in dreams the 
horrible vision of the past night. 

When he went down to the late breakfast he felt 
exhausted as after unusual exertion, and he scarcely 
ate anything, still haunted as he was by the fear of 
what he had seen the night before. 

He knew well, however, that it was not an appari- 
tion, that the dead do not come back, and that his 
sick soul, his soul possessed by one thought alone, 
by an indelible remembrance, was the only cause of 
his torture, was what brought the dead girl back to 
life and raised her form before his eyes, on which 
it was ineffaceably imprinted. But he knew, too, 
that there was no cure, that he would never escape 
from the savage persecution of his memory, and he 
resolved to die rather than to endure these tortures 
any longer. 

Then he thought of how he would kill himself. 
It must be something simple and natural, which 
would preclude the idea of suicide. For he clung 
to his reputation, to the name bequeathed to him by 
his ancestors; and if his death awakened any sus- 
picion people’s thoughts might be, perhaps, directed 
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toward the mysterious crime, toward the murderer 
who could not be found, and they would not hesitate 
to accuse him of the crime. 

A strange idea came into his head, that of allow- 
ing himself to be crushed by the tree at the foot of 
which he had assassinated little Louise Roque. So 
he determined to have the wood cut down and to 
simulate an accident. But the beech tree refused to 
crush his ribs. 

Returning to his house, a prey to utter despair, 
he had snatched up his revolver, and then did not 
dare to fire it. 

The dinner bell summoned him. He could eat 
nothing, and he went upstairs again. And he did 
not know what to do. Now that he had escaped the 
first time, he felt himself a coward. Presently he 
would be ready, brave, decided, master of his cour- 
age and of his resolution; now he was weak and 
feared death as much as he did the dead girl. 

He faltered: 

“T dare not venture it again—I dare not ven- 
tire it.” 

Then he glanced with terror, first at the revolver 
on the table and next at the curtain which hid his 
window. It seemed to him, moreover, that some- 
thing horrible would occur as soon as his life was 
ended. Something? What? A meeting with her, 
perhaps. She was watching for him; she was wait- 
ing for him; she was calling him; and it was in 
order to seize him in her turn, to draw him toward 
the doom that would avenge her, and to lead him to 
die, that she appeared thus every night. 

He began to cry like a child, repeating: 
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“T will not venture it again—I will not ven- 
Bure ates 

Then he fell on his knees and murmured: 

“My God! my God!” without believing, never- 
theless, in God. And he no longer dared, in fact, to 
look at his window, where he knew the apparition 
was hiding, nor at his table, where his revolver 
gleamed. 

When he had risen up he said: 

“This cannot last; there must be an end of it.” 

The sound of his voice in the silent room made a 
chill of fear pass through his limbs, but as he could 
not bring himself to come to a determination, as he 
felt certain that his finger would always refuse to 
pull the trigger of his revolver, he turned round to 
hide his head under the bedclothes and began to 
reflect. 

He would have to find some way in which he could 
force himself to die, to play some trick on himself 
which would not permit of any hesitation on his 
part, any delay, any possible regrets. He envied 
condemned criminals who are led to the scaffold 
surrounded by soldiers. Oh! if he could only beg 
of some one to shoot him; if after confessing his 
crime to a true friend who would never divulge it 
he could procure death at his hand. 

But from whom could he ask this terrible service? 
From whom? He thought of all the people he 
knew. The doctor? No, he would talk about it 
afterward, most probably. And suddenly a fan- 
tastic idea entered his mind. He would write to the 
magistrate, who was on terms of close friendship 
with him, and would denounce himself as the per- 
petrator of the crime. He would in this letter con- 
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fess everything, revealing how his soul had been 
tortured, how he had resolved to die, how he had 
hesitated about carrying out his resolution and what 
means he had employed to strengthen his failing 
courage. And in the name of their old friendship 
he would implore of the other to destroy the letter 
as soon as he had ascertained that the culprit had 
inflicted justice on himself. Renardet could rely on 
this magistrate; he knew him to be true, discreet, 
incapable of even an idle word. He was one of 
those men who have an inflexible conscience, gov- 
erned, directed, regulated by their reason alone. 

Scarcely had he formed this project when a 
strange feeling of joy tock possession of his heart. 
He was calm now. He would write his letter slowly, 
then at daybreak he would deposit it in the box 
nailed to the outside wall of his office; then he would 
ascend his tower to watch for the postman’s arrival; 
and when the man in the blue blouse had gone away, 
he would cast himself head foremost on the rocks 
on which the foundations rested. He would take 
care to be seen first by the workmen who had cut 
down his wood. He could climb to the projecting 
stone which bore the flagstaff displayed on festivals. 
He would smash this pole with a shake and carry it 
along with him as he fell. 

Who would suspect that it was not an accident? 
And he would be killed outright, owing to his weight 
and the height of the tower. 

Presently he got out of bed, went over to the 
table and began to write. He omitted nothing, not 
a single detail of the crime, not a single detail of the 
torments of his heart, and he ended by announcing 
that he had passed sentence on himself, that he was 
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going to execute the criminal, and begged his friend, 
his old friend, to be careful that there should never 
be any stain on his memory. 

When he had finished this letter he saw that the 
day had dawned. 

He closed, sealed it and wrote the address. Then 
he descended with light steps, hurried toward the 
little white box fastened to the outside wall in the 
corner of the farmhouse, and when he had thrown 
into it this letter, which made his hand tremble, he 
came back quickly, drew the bolts of the great door 
and climbed up to his tower to wait for the passing 
of the postman, who was to bear away his death sen- 
tence. i 

He felt self-possessed now. Liberated! Saved! 

A cold dry wind, an icy wind passed across his 
face. He inhaled it eagerly with open mouth, drink- 
ing in its chilling kiss. The sky was red, a wintry 
red, and all the plain, whitened with frost, glistened 
under the first rays of the sun, as if it were covered 
with powdered glass. 

Renardet, standing up, his head bare, gazed at 
the vast tract of country before him, the meadows 
to the left and to the right the village whose chim- 
neys were beginning to smoke in preparation for the 
morning meal. At his feet he saw the Brindille 
flowing amid the rocks, where he would soon be 
crushed to death. He felt new life on that beautiful 
frosty morning. The light bathed him, entered his 
being like a new-born hope. A thousand recollec- 
tions assailed him, recollections of similar mornings, 
of rapid walks on the hard earth which rang beneath 
his footsteps, of happy days of shooting on the edges 
of pools where wild ducks sleep. All the good things 
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that he loved, the good things of existence, rushed to 
his memory, penetrated him with fresh desires, 
awakened all the vigorous appetites of his active, 
powerful body. 

And he was about to die! Why? He was going 
to kill himself stupidly because he was afraid of a 
shadow—afraid of nothing! He was still rich and 
in the prime of life. What folly! All he needed 
was distraction, absence, a voyage in order to forget. 

This night even he had not seen the little girl 
because his mind was preoccupied and had wandered 
toward some other subject. Perhaps he would not 
see her any more? And even if she still haunted 
him in this house, certainly she would not follow him 
elsewhere! The earth was wide, the future was 
long. 

Why should he die? 

His glance travelled across the meadows, and he 
perceived a blue spot in the path which wound along- 
side the Brindille. It was Médéric coming to bring 
letters from the town and to carry away those of the 
village. 

Renardet gave a start, a sensation of pain shot 
through his breast, and he rushed down the winding 
staircase to get back his letter, to demand it back 
from the postman. Little did it matter to him now 
whether he was seen. He hurried across the grass 
damp from the light frost of the previous night and 
afrived in front of the box in the corner of the farm- 
house exactly at the same time as the letter carrier. 

The latter had opened the little wooden door and 
drew forth the four papers deposited there by the in- 
habitants of the locality. 

Renardet said to him: 
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“Good-morrow, Médéric.” 

“Good-morrow, Monsieur le Maire.” 

“T say, Médéric, I threw a letter into the box that 
I want back again. I came to ask you to give it back 
to me.” 

“That’s all right, Monsieur le Maire—you'll get it.” 

And the postman raised his eyes. He stood petri- 
fied at the sight of Renardet’s face. The mayor’s 
cheeks were purple, his eyes were anxious and 
sunken, with black circles round them, his hair was 
unbrushed, his beard untrimmed, his necktie unfast- 
ened. It was evident that he had not been in bed. 

The postman asked: 

“Are you ill, Monsieur le Maire?” 

The other, suddenly comprehending that his ap- 
pearance must be unusual, lost countenance and fal- 
tered: 

“Oh! no—oh! no. Only I jumped out of bed to 
ask you for this letter. I was asleep. You under- 
stand ?” 

He said in reply: 

“What letter ?” 

“The one you are going to give back to me.” 

Médéric now began to hesitate. The mayor’s atti- 
tude did not strike him as natural. There was per- 
haps a secret in that letter, a political secret. He 
knew Renardet was not a Republican, and he knew 
all the tricks and chicanery employed at elections. 

He asked: 

“To whom is it addressed, this letter of yours?” 

“To Monsieur Putoin, the magistrate—you know, 
my friend, Monsieur Putoin !” 

The postman searched through the papers and 
found the one asked for. Then he began looking at 
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it, turning it round and round between his fingers, 
much perplexed, much troubled by. the fear of either 
committing a grave offence or of making an enemy 
of the mayor. 

Seeing his hesitation, Renardet made a movement 
for the purpose of seizing the letter and snatching it 
away from him. This abrupt action convinced 
Médéric that some important secret was at stake and 
made him resolve to do his duty, cost what it may. 

So he flung the letter into his bag and fastened it 
up, with the reply: 

“No, I can’t, Monsieur le Maire. As long as it is 
for the magistrate, I can’t.” 

A dreadful pang wrung Renardet’s heart and he 
murmured : 

“Why, you know me well. You are even able to 
recognize my handwriting. I tell you I want that 
paper.” 

eipcay £7) 

“Look here, Médéric, you know that I’m incapable 
of deceiving you—I tell you I want it.” 

mNO wi can to 

A tremor of rage passed through Renardet’s soul. 

“Damn it all, take care! You know that I never 
trifle and that I could get you out of your job, my 
good fellow, and without much delay, either. And 
then, I am the mayor of the district, after all; and I 
now order you to give me back that paper.” 

The postman answered firmly: 

“No, I can’t, Monsieur le Maire.” 

Thereupon Renardet, losing his head, caught hold 
of the postman’s arms in order to take away his 
bag; but, freeing himself by a strong effort, and 
springing backward, the letter carrier raised his big 
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holly stick. Without losing his ternper, he said 
emphatically : 

“Don’t touch me, Monsieur le Maire, or I’ll strike. 
Take care, I’m only doing my duty!” 

Feeling that he was lost, Renardet suddenly be- 
came humble, gentle, appealing to him like a whim- 
pering child: 

“Look here, look here, my friend, give me back 
that letter and I’ll recompense you—I’ll give you 
money. Stop! stop! I’ll give you a hundred francs, 
you understand—a hundred francs!” 

The postman turned on his heel and started on 
his journey. 

Renardet followed him, out of breath, stammer- 
ing: 

“Médéric, Médeéric, listen! I'll give you a thou- 
sand francs, you understand—a thousand francs.” 

The postman still went on without giving any an- 
swer. 

Renardet went on: 

“Tll make your fortune, you understand—what- 
ever you wish—fifty thousand francs—fifty thousand 
francs for that letter! What does it matter to you? 
You won’t? Well, a hundred thousand—I say—a 
hundred thousand francs. Do you understand? A 
hundred thousand francs—a hundred thousand 
francs.” 

The postman turned back, his face hard, his eye 
severe: 

“Enough of this, or else I’ll repeat to the magis- 
trate everything you have just said to me.” 

Renardet stopped abruptly. It was all over. He 
turned back and rushed toward his house, running 
like a hunted animal. 
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Then, in his turn, Médéric stopped and watched 
his flight with stupefaction. He saw the mayor re- 
enter his house, and he waited still, as if something 
astonishing were about to happen. 

In fact, presently the tall form of Renardet ap- 
peared on the summit of the Fox’s tower. He ran 
round the platform like a madman. Then he seized 
the flagstaff and shook it furiously without succeed- 
ing in breaking it; then, all of a sudden, like a diver, 
with his two hands before him, he plunged into 
space. 

Médéric rushed forward to his assistance. He 
saw the woodcutters going to work and called out to 
them, telling them an accident had occurred. At the 
foot of the walls they found a bleeding body, its 
head crushed on a rock. The Brindille surrounded 
this rock, and over its clear, calm waters could be 
seen a long red thread of mingled brains and blood. 
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THE RONDOLI SISTERS 
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SET out to see Italy thoroughly on two occa- 
I sions, and each time I was stopped at the fron- 

tier and could not get any further. So I do not 
know Italy, said my friend, Charles Jouvent. And 
yet my two attempts gave me a charming idea of 
the manners of that beautiful country. Some time, 
however, I must visit its cities, as well as the mu- 
seums and works of art with which it abounds. I 
will make another attempt to penetrate into the in- 
terior, which I have not yet succeeded in doing. 

You don’t understand me, so I will explain: In 
the spring of 1874 I was seized with an irresistible 
desire to see Venice, Florence, Rome and Naples. 
I am, as you know, not a great traveller; it appears 
to me a useless and fatiguing business. Nights spent 
in a train, the disturbed slumbers of the railway 
carriage, with the attendant headache, and stiffness 
in every limb, the sudden waking in that rolling box, 
the unwashed feeling, with your eyes and hair full 
of dust, the smell of the coal on which one’s lungs 
feed, those bad dinners in the draughty refreshment 
rooms are, according to my ideas, a horrible way of 
beginning a pleasure trip. 

After this introduction, we have the miseries of 
the hotel; of some great hotel full of people, and yet 
so empty; the strange room and the doubtful bed! 
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I am most particular abowt my bed; it is the sanc- 
tuary of life. We entrust our almost naked and 
fatigued bodies to it so that they may be reanimated 
by reposing between soft sheets and feathers. 

There we find the most delightful hours of our 
existence, the hours of love and of sleep. The bed 
is sacred, and should be respected, venerated and 
loved by us as the best and most delightful of our 
earthly possessions. 

I cannot lift up the sheets of a hotel bed without 
a shudder of disgust. Who has occupied it the night 
before? Perhaps dirty, revolting people have slept 
in it. I begin, then, to think of all the horrible peo- 
ple with whom one rubs shoulders every day, people 
with suspicious-looking skin which makes one think 
of the feet and all the rest! I call to mind those who 
carry about with them the sickening smell of garlic 
or of humanity. I think of those who are deformed 
and unhealthy, of the perspiration emanating from 
the sick, of everything that is ugly and filthy in man. 

And all this, perhaps, in the bed in which I am 
about to sleep! The mere idea of it makes me feel 
ill as I get into it. 

And then the hotel dinners—those dreary table 
d’héte dinners in the midst of all sorts of extraor- 
dinary people, or else those terrible solitary dinners 
at a small table in a restaurant, feebly lighted by a 
wretched composite candle under a shade. 

Again, those terribly dull evenings in some un- 
known town! Do you know anything more wretched 
than the approach of dusk on such an occasion? One 
goes about as if almost in a dream, looking at faces 
that one never has seen before and never will see 
again; listening to people talking about matters 
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which are quite indifferent to you in a language that 
perhaps you do not understand. Yow have a ter- 
rible feeling, almost as if you were lost, and you 
continue to walk on so as not to be obliged to return 
to the hotel, where you would feel more lost still be- 
cause you are at home, in a home which belongs to 
anyone who can pay for it; and at last you sink 
into a chair of some well-lighted café, whose gilding 
and lights oppress you a thousand times more than 
the shadows in the streets. Then you feel so abom- 
inably lonely sitting in front of the glass of flat bock 
beer that a kind of madness seizes you, the longing 
to go somewhere or other, no matter where, as long 
as you need not remain in front of that marble table 
amid those dazzling lights. 

And then, suddenly, you are aware that you are 
really alone in the world, always and everywhere, 
and that in places which we know, the familiar jost- 
lings give us the illusion only of human fraternity. 
At such moments of self-abandonment and sombre 
isolation in distant cities one thinks broadly, clearly 
and profoundly. Then one suddenly sees the whole 
of life outside the vision of eternal hope, apart from 
the deceptions of our innate habits, and of our ex- 
pectations of happiness, which we indulge in dreams 
never to be realized. 

It is only by going a long distance from home 
that we can fully understand how short-lived and 
empty everything near at hand is; by searching for 
the unknown we perceive how commonplace and 
evanescent everything is; only by wandering over 
the face of the earth can we understand how small 
the world is, and how very much alike it is every- 
where. 
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How well I know, and how I hate and almost fear, 
those haphazard walks through unknown streets; 
and this was the reason why, as nothing would in- 
duce me to undertake a tour in Italy by myself, I 
made up my mind to accompany my friend Paul 
Pavilly. 

You know Paul, and how he idealizes women. To 
him the earth is habitable only because they are 
there; the sun gives light and is warm because it 
shines upon them; the air is soft and balmy because 
it blows upon their skin and ruffles the soft hair on 
their temples; and the moon is charming because it 
makes them dream and imparts a languorous charm 
to love. Every act and action of Paul’s has woman 
for its motive; all his thoughts, all his efforts and 
hopes are centered in them. 

When I mentioned Italy to Paul he at first abso- 
lutely refused to leave Paris. I, however, began to 
tell him of the adventures I had on my travels. I 
assured him that all Italian women are charming, 
and I made him hope for the most refined pleasures 
at Naples, thanks to certain letters of introduction 
which I had; and so at last he allowed himself to be 
persuaded. 


II 


We took the express one Thursday evening, Paul 
and I. Hardly anyone goes south at that time of 
the year, so that we had the carriage to ourselves, 
and both of us were in a bad temper on leaving 
Paris, sorry for having yielded to the temptation of 
this journey, and regretting Marly, the Seine, and 
our lazy boating excursions, and all those pleasures 
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in and near Paris which are so dear to every true 
Parisian. ? 

As soon as the train started Paul stuck himself 
in his corner, and said, “It is most idiotic to go all 
that distance,’ and as it was too late for him to 
change his mind then, I said, “Well, you should not 
have come.” 

He made no answer, and I felt very mugh in- 
clined to laugh when I saw how furious he looked. 
He is certainly always rather like a squirrel, but 
then every one of us has retained the type of some 
animal or other as the mark of his primitive origin. 
How many people have jaws like a bulldog, or heads 
like goats, rabbits, foxes, horses, or oxen. Paul is 
a squirrel turned into a man. He has its bright, 
quick eyes, its hair, its pointed nose, its small, fine, 
supple, active body, and a certain mysterious re- 
semblance in his general bearing; in fact, a similar- 
ity of movement, of gesture, and of bearing which 
might almost be taken for a recollection. 

At last we both went to sleep with that uncom- 
fortable slumber of the railway carriage, which is 
interrupted by horrible cramps in the arms and neck, 
and by the sudden stoppages of the train. 

We woke up as we were passing along the Rhone. 
Soon the continued noise of crickets came in through 
the windows, that cry which seems to be the voice of 
the warm earth, the song of Provence; and seemed 
to instill into our looks, our breasts, and our souls 
the light and happy feeling of the south, that odor 
of the parched earth, of the stony and light soil of 
the olive with its gray-green foliage. 

When the train stopped again a railway guard 
ran along the train calling out “Valence” in a 
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sonorous voice, with an accent that again gave us 
a taste of that Provence which the shrill note of the 
crickets had already imparted to us. 

Nothing fresh happened till we got to Marseilles, 
where we alighted for breakfast, but when we re- 
turned to our carriage we found a woman installed 
there. 

Paul, with a delighted glance at me, gave his 
short mustache a mechanical twirl, and passed his 
fingers through his hair, which had become slightly 
out of order with the night’s journey. Then he sat 
down opposite the newcomer. 

Whenever I happen to see a striking new face, 
either in travelling or in society, I always have the 
strongest inclination to find out what character, 
mind, and intellectual capacities are hidden beneath 
those features. 

She was a young and pretty woman, certainly a 
native of the south of France, with splendid eyes, 
beautiful wavy black hair, which was so thick and 
long that it seemed almost too heavy for her head. 
She was dressed with a certain southern bad taste 
which made her look a little vulgar. Her regular 
features had none of the grace and finish of the 
refined races, of that slight delicacy which members 
of the aristocracy inherit from their birth, and 
which is the hereditary mark of thinner blood. 

Her bracelets were too big to be of gold; she wore 
earrings with large white stones that were certainly 
not diamonds, and she belonged unmistakably to the 
People. One surmised that she would talk too 
loud, and shout on every occasion with exaggerated 
gestures. 

When the train started she remained motionless 
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in her place, in the attitude of a woman who was 
indignant, without even looking at us. 

Paul began to talk to me, evidently with an eye 
to effect, trying to attract her attention, as shop- 
keepers expose their choice wares to catch the notice 
of passersby. 

She, however, did not appear to be paying the 
least attention. 

“Toulon! Ten minutes to wait! Refreshment 
room!” the porters shouted. 

Paul motioned to me to get out, and as soon as 
we had done so, he said: 

“T wonder who on earth she can be?” 

I began to laugh. “I am sure I don’t know, and 
I don’t in the least care.” . 

He was quite excited. 

“She is an uncommonly fresh and pretty girl. 
What eyes she has, and how cross she looks. She 
must have been dreadfully worried, for she takes 
no notice of anything.” 

“You will have all your trouble for nothing,” I 
growled. 

He began to lose his temper. 

“T am not taking any trouble, my dear fellow. I 
think her an extremely pretty woman, that is all. 
If one could only speak to her! But I don’t know 
how to begin. Cannot you give me an idea? Can’t 
you guess who she is?” 

“Upon my word, I cannot. However, I should 
rather think she is some strolling actress who is go- 
ing to rejoin her company after a love adventure.” 

He seemed quite upset, as if I had said something 
insulting. 
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“What makes you think that? On the contrary, 
I think she looks most respectable.” 

“Just look at her bracelets,” I said, “her earrings 
and her whole dress. I should not be the least sur- 
prised if she were a dancer or a circus rider, but 
most likely a dancer. Her whole style smacks very 
much of the theatre.” 

He evidently did not like the idea. 

“She is much too young, I am sure; why, she is 
hardly twenty.” 

“Well,” I replied, “there are many things which 
one can do before one is twenty; dancing and elocu- 
tion are among them.” 

“Take your seats for Nice, Vintimiglia,” the 
guards and porters called. 

We got in; our fellow passenger was eating an 
orange, and certainly she did not do it elegantly. 
She had spread her pocket-handkerchief on her 
knees, and the way in which she tore off the peel 
and opened her mouth to put in the pieces, and then 
spat the pips out of the window, showed that her 
training had been decidedly vulgar. 

She seemed, also, more put out than ever, and 
swallowed the fruit with an exceedingly comic air 
of rage. 

Paul devoured her with his eyes, and tried to 
attract her attention and excite her curiosity; but in 
spite of his talk, and of the manner in which he 
brought in well-known names, she did not pay the 
least attention to him. 

After passing Fréjus and St. Raphael, the train 
passed through a veritable garden, a paradise of 
roses, and groves of oranges and lemons covered 
with fruits and flowers at the same time. That de- 
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lightful coast from Marseilles to Genoa is a kingdom 
of perfumes in a home of flowers. 

June is the time to see it in all its beauty, when 
in every narrow valley and on every slope, the most 
exquisite flowers are growing luxuriantly. And the 
roses! fields, hedges, groves of roses. They climb up 
the walls, blossom on the roofs, hang from the trees, 
peep out from among the bushes; they are white, 
red, yellow, large and small, single, with a simple 
self-colored dress, or full and heavy in brilliant 
toilettes. 

Their breath makes the air heavy and relaxing, 
and the still more penetrating odor of the orange 
blossoms sweetens the atmosphere till it might al- 
most be called the refinement of odor. 

The shore, with its brown rocks, was bathed by 
the motionless Mediterranean. The hot summer sun 
stretched like a fiery cloth over the mountains, over 
the long expanses of sand, and over the motionless, 
apparently solid blue sea. The train went on 
through the tunnels, along the slopes, above the 
water, on straight, wall-like viaducts, and a soft, 
vague, saltish smell, a smell of drying seaweed, 
mingled at times with the strong, heavy perfume of 
the flowers. 

But Paul neither saw, looked at, nor smelled any- 
thing, for our fellow traveller engrossed all his at- 
tention. 

When we reached Cannes, as he wished to speak 
to me he signed to me to get out, and as soon as I 
did so, he took me by the arm. 

“Do you know, she is really charming. Just look 
at her eyes; and I never saw anything like her 
hair.” 
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“Don’t excite yourself,” I replied, “or else address 
her, if you have any intentions that way. She does 
not look unapproachable, I fancy,although she 
appears to be a little bit grumpy.” 

“Why don’t you speak to her?” he said. 

“I don’t know what to say, for I am always ter- 
ribly stupid at first; I can never make advances to 
a woman in the street. I follow them, go round and 
round them, and quite close to them, but never know 
what to say at first. I only once tried to enter into 
conversation with a woman in that way. As I clearly 
saw that she was waiting for me to make overtures, 
and as I felt bound to say something, I stammered 
out, ‘I hope you are quite well, madame?’ She 
laughed in my face, and I made my escape.” 

I promised Paul to do all I could to bring about 
a conversation, and when we had taken our places 
again, I politely asked our neighbor: 

“Have you any objection to the smell of tobacco, 
madame?” 

She merely replied, “Non capisco.” 

So she was an Italian! I felt an absurd inclina- 
tion to laugh. As Paul did not understand a word 
of that language, I was obliged to act as his inter- 
preter, so I said in Italian: 

“I asked you, madame, whether you had any ob- 
jection to tobacco smoke ?” 

With an angry look she replied, “Che mi fa!” 

She had neither turned her head nor looked at 
me, and I really did not know whether to take this 
“What do I care” for an authorization, a refusal, 
a real sign of indifference, or for a mere “Let me 
alone.” 

Io 
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“Madame,” I replied, “if you mind the smell of 
tobacco in the least fi 

She again said, “Mica,’ in a tone which seemed 
to mean, “I wish to goodness you would leave me 
alone!” It was, however, a kind of permission, so 
I said to Paul: 

“You may smoke.” 

He looked at me in that curious sort of way that 
people have when they try to understand others who 
are talking in a strange language before them, and 
asked me: 

“What did you say to her?” 

“T asked whether we might smoke, and she said 
we might do whatever we liked.” 

Whereupon I lighted my cigar. 

“Did she say anything more?” 

“If you had counted her words you would have 
noticed that she used exactly six, two of which gave 
me to understand that she knew no French, so four 
remained, and much can be said in four words.” 

Paul seemed quite unhappy, disappointed, and at 
sea, so to speak. 

But suddenly the Italian asked me, in that tone 
of discontent which seemed habitual to her, “Do you 
know at what time we shall get to Genoa?” 

“At eleven o’clock,” I replied. Then after a mo- 
ment I went on: 

“My friend and I are also going to Genoa, and 
if we can be of any service to you, we shall be very 
happy, as you are quite alone.” But she interrupted 
with such a “Mica!” that I did not venture on an- 
other word. 

“What did she say?” Paul asked. 

“She said she thought you were charming.” 

II 
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But he was in no humor for joking, and begged 
me dryly not to make fun of him; so I translated her 
question and my polite offer, which had been so 
rudely rejected. 

Then he really became as restless as a caged 
squirrel. 

“If we only knew,” he said, “what hotel she was 
going to, we would go to the same. Try to find 
out, so as to have another opportunity to make her 
talk.” 

It was not particularly easy, and I did not know 
what pretext to invent, desirous as I was to make 
the acquaintance of this unapproachable person. 

We passed Nice, Monaco, Mentone, and the train 
stopped at the frontier for the examination of lug- 
gage. 

Although I hate those ill-bred people who break- 
fast and dine in railway-carriages, I went and 
bought a quantity of good things to make one last 
attack on her by their means. I felt sure that this 
girl must, ordinarily, be by no means inaccessible. 
Something had put her out and made her irritable, 
but very little would suffice, a mere word or some 
agreeable offer, to decide her and vanquish her. 

We started again, and we three were still alone. 
I spread my eatables on the seat. I cut up the fowl, 
put the slices of ham neatly ¢ 1 a piece of paper, and 
then carefully laid out our dessert, strawberries, 
plums, cherries and cakes, close to the girl. 

When she saw that we were about to eat she took 
a piece of chocolate and two little crisp cakes out 
of her pocket and began to munch them, 

“Ask her to have some of ours,” Paul said in a 
whisper, 
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“That is exactly what I wish to do, but it is rather 
a difficult matter.” 

As she, however, glanced from time to time at our 
provisions, I felt sure that she would still be hungry 
when she had finished what she had with her $30, ag 
soon as her frugal meal was over, I said to her: 

“It would be very kind of you if you would take 
some of this fruit.” 

Again she said “Mica!” but less crossly than 
before. 

“Well, then,” I said, “may I offer you a little 
wine? I see you have not drunk anything. It is 
Italian wine, and as we are now in your own coun- 
try, we should be very pleased to see such a pretty 
Italian mouth accept the offer of its French neigh- 
bors.” 

She shook her head slightly, evidently wishing to 
refuse, but very desirous of accepting, and her mica 
this time was almost polite. I took the flask, which 
was covered with straw in the Italian fashion, and 
filling the glass, I offered it to her. 

“Please drink it,” I said, “to bid us welcome to 
your country.” 

She took the glass with her usual look, and emp- 
tied it at a draught, like a woman consumed with 
thirst, and then gave it back to me without even say- 
ing “Thank you.” 

I then offered her the cherries. “Please take 
some,” I said; “we shall be so glad if you will.” 

Out of her corner she looked at all the fruit 
spread out beside her, and said so rapidly that I 
could scarcely follow her: “A me non piacciono ne 
le ciriegie ne le susine; amo soltano le fragole.” 

“What does she say?” Paul asked. 
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“That she does not care for cherries or plums, 
but only for strawberries.” 

I put a newspaper full of wild strawberries on 
her lap, and she ate them quickly, tossing them into 
her mouth ‘from some distance in a coquettish and 
charming manner. 

When she had finished the little red heap, which 
soon disappeared under the rapid action of her 
hands, I asked her: 

“What may I offer you now?” 

“I will take a little chicken,” she replied. 

She certainly devoured half of it, tearing it to 
pieces with the rapid movements of her jaws like 
some carnivorous animal. Then she made up her 
mind to have some cherries, which she “did not 
like,” and then some plums, then some little cakes. 
Then she said, “I have had enough,” and sat back 
in her corner, 

I was much amused, and tried to make her eat 
more, insisting, in fact, till she suddenly flew into a 
rage, and flung such a furious mica at me, that I 
would no longer run the risk of spoiling her di- 
gestion. 

I turned to my friend. “My poor Paul,” I said, 
“I am afraid we have had our trouble for nothing.” 

The night came on, one of those hot summer 
nights which extend their warm shade over the 
burning and exhausted earth. Here and there, in 
the distance, by the sea, on capes and promontories, 
bright stars, which I was, at times, almost inclined 
to confound with lighthouses, began to shine on the 
dark horizon. 

The scent of the orange trees became more pene- 
trating, and we breathed with delight, distending 
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our lungs to inhale it more deeply. The balmy air 
was soft, delicious, almost divine. 

Suddenly I noticed something like a shower of 
stars under the dense shade of the trees along the 
line, where it was quite dark. It might have been 
taken for drops of light, leaping, flying, playing and 
running among the leaves, or for small stars fallen 
from the skies in order to have an excursion on the 
earth; but they were only fireflies dancing a strange 
fiery ballet in the perfumed air. 

One of them happened to come into our carriage, 
and shed its intermittent light, which seemed to be 
extinguished one moment and to be burning the next. 
I covered the carriage-lamp with its blue shade and 
watched the strange fly careering about in its fiery 
flight. Suddenly it settled on the dark hair of our 
neighbor, who was half dozing after dinner. Paul 
seemed delighted, with his eyes fixed on the bright, 
sparkling spot, which looked like a living jewel on 
the forehead of the sleeping woman. 

The Italian woke up about eleven o’clock, with 
the bright insect still in her hair. When I saw her 
move, I said: “We are just getting to Genoa, ma- 
dame,” and she murmured, without answering me, 
as if possessed by some obstinate and embarrassing 
thought: 

“What am I going to do, I wonder ?” 

And then she suddenly asked: 

“Would you like me to come with you?” 

I was so taken aback that I really did not under- 
3tand her. 

“With us? How do you mean?” 

She repeated, looking more and more furious: 
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“Would you like me to be your guide now, as 
soon as we get out of the train?” 

“I am quite willing; but where do you want to 
go?” 

She shrugged her shoulders with an air of su- 
preme indifference. 

“Wherever you like; what does it matter to me?” 
She repeated her “Che mi fa?” twice. 

“But we are going to the hotel.” 

“Very well, iet us all go to the hotel,” she said, 
in a contemptuous voice, 

I turned to Paul, and said: 

“She wishes to know whether we should like her 
to come with us.” 

My friend’s utter surprise restored my self-pos- 
session. He stammered: 

“With us? Where to? What for? How?” 

“T don’t know, but she made this strange proposal 
to me in a most irritated voice. I told her that we 
were going to the hotel, and she said: “Very well, 
let us all go there!’ I suppose she is without a 
penny. She certainly has a very strange way of 
making acquaintances.” 

Paul, who was very much excited, exclaimed: 

“I am quite agreeable. Tell her that we will go 
wherever she likes.” Then, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he said uneasily: 

“We must know, however, with whom she wishes 
to go—with you or with me?” 

I turned to the Italian, who did not even seem 
to be listening to us, and said: 

“We shall be very happy to have you with us, 
but my friend wishes to know whether you will take 
my arm or his?” 
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She opened her black eyes wide with vague sur- 
prise, and said, “Che mi fa?” 

I was obliged to explain myself. “In Italy, I be- 
lieve, when a man looks after a woman, fulfils all 
her wishes, and satisfies all her caprices, he is called 
a patito. Which of us two will you take for your 
patito?” 

Without the slightest hesitation she replied: 

“Vou 172 

I turned to Paul. “You see, my friend, she 
chooses me; you have no chance.” 

“All the better for you,” he replied in a rage. 
Then, after thinking for a few moments, he went 
on: 

“Do you really care about taking this creature 
with you? She will spoil our journey. What are 
we to do with this woman, who looks like I don’t 
know what? They will not take us in at any decent 
hotel.” 

I, however, just began to find the Italian much 
nicer than I had thought her at first, and I was now 
very desirous to take her with us. The idea de- 
lighted me. 

I replied, “My dear fellow, we have accepted, 
and it is too late to recede. You were the first to 
advise me to say ‘Yes,’” 

“It is very stupid,” he growled, “but do as you 
please.” 

The train whistled, slackened speed, and we ran 
into the station. 

I got out of the carriage, and offered my new 
companion my hand. She jumped out lightly, and 
I gave her my arm, which she took with an air of 
seeming repugnance. As soon’ as we had claimed 
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our luggage we set off into the town, Paul walking 
in utter silence. 

“To what hotel shall we go?” I asked him. “It 
may be difficult to get into the City of Paris with a 
woman, especially with this Italian.” 

Paul interrupted me. “Yes, with an Italian who 
looks more like a dancer than a duchess. However, 
that is no business of mine. Do just as you please.” 

I was in a state of perplexity. I had written to 
the City of Paris to retain our rooms, and now I did 
not know what to do. 

Two commissionaires followed us with our lug- 
gage. I continued: “You might as well go on first, 
and say that we are coming; and give the landlord 
to understand that I have,a—a friend with me and 
that we should like rooms quite by themselves for 
us three, so as not to be brought in contact with 
other travellers. He will understand, and we will 
decide according to his answer.” 

But Paul growled, “Thank you, such commissions 
and such parts do not suit me, by any means. I did 
not come here to select your apartments or to min- 
ister to your pleasures.” 

But I was urgent: “Look here, don’t be angry. 
It is surely far better to go to a good hotel than to 
a bad one, and it is not difficult to ask the landlord 
for three separate bedrooms and a dining-room.” 

I put a stress on three, and that decided him. 

He went on first, and I saw him go into a large 
hotel while I remained on the other side of the street, 
with my fair Italian, who did not say a word, and 
followed the porters with the luggage. 

Paul came back at last, looking as dissatisfied as 
my companion, 
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“That is settled,” he said, “and they will take 
us in; but here are only two bedrooms. You must 
settle it as you can.” 

I followed him, rather ashamed of going in with 
such a strange companion, 

There were two bedrooms separated by a small 
sitting-room. I ordered a cold supper, and then I 
turned to the Italian with a perplexed look. 

“We have only been able to get two rooms, so 
you must choose which you like.” 

She replied with her eternal “Che mi fa!” I 
thereupon took up her little black wooden trunk, 
such as servants use, and took it into the room on 
the right, which I had chosen for her. A bit of 
paper was fastened to the box, on which was writ- 
ten, Mademoiselle Francesca Rondoli, Genoa. 

“Your name is Francesca?” i asked, and she 
nodded her head, without replying. 

“We shall have supper directly,” I continued. 
“Meanwhile, I dare say you would like to arrange 
your toilette a little?” 

She answered with a mica, a word which she em- 

ployed just as frequently as Che mi fa, but I went 
on: “It is always pleasant after a journey.” 

Then I suddenly remembered that she had not, 
perhaps, the necessary requisites, for she appeared 
to me in a very singular position, as if she had just 
escaped from some disagreeable adventure, and I 
brought her my dressing-case. 

I put out all the little instruments for cleanliness 
and comfort which it contained: a nail-brush, a new 
toothbrush—I always carry a selection of them 
about with me—my nail-scissors, a nail-file, and 
sponges. I uncorked a bottle of eau de cologne, one 
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of lavender-water, and a little bottle of new-mown 
hay, so that she might have a choice. Then I opened 
my powder-box, and put out the powder-puff, placed 
my fine towels over the water-jug, and a piece of 
new soap near the basin. 

She watched my movements with a look of an- 
noyance in her wide-open eyes, without appearing 
either astonished or pleased at my forethought. 

“Here is all that you require,” I then said; “I 
will tell you when supper is ready.” 

When I returned to the sitting-room I found that 
Paul had shut himself in the other room, so I sat 
down to wait. 

A waiter went to and fro, bringing plates and 
glasses. He laid the table slowly, then put a cold 
chicken on it, and told me that all was ready. 

I knocked gently at Mademoiselle Rondoli’s door. 
“Come in,” she said, and when I did so I was struck 
by a strong, heavy smell of perfumes, as if I were in 
a hairdresser’s shop. 

The Italian was sitting on her trunk in an atti- 
tude either of thoughtful discontent or absent-mind- 
edness. The towel was still folded over the water- 
jug that was full of water, and the soap, untouched 
and dry, was lying beside the empty basin; but one 
would have thought that the young woman had 
used half the contents of the bottles of perfume. 
The eau de cologne, however, had been spared, as 
only about a third of it had gone; but to make up 
for that she had used a surprising amount of laven- 
der-water and new-mown hay. A cloud of violet- 
powder, a vague white mist, seemed still to be float- 
ing in the air, from the effects of her over-powder- 
ing her face and neck. It seemed to cover her eye- 
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lashes, eyebrows, and the hair on her temples like 
snow, while her cheeks were plastered with it, and 
layers of it covered her nostrils, the corners of her 
eyes, and her chin. 

When she got up she exhaled such a strong odor 
of perfume that it almost made me feel faint. 

When we sat down to supper, I found that Paul 
was in a most execrable temper, and I could get 
nothing out of him but blame, irritable words, and 
disagreeable remarks, 

Mademoiselle Francesca ate like an ogre, and as 
soon as she had finished her meal she threw herself 
upon the sofa in the sitting-room. Sitting down be- 
side her, I said gallantly, kissing her hand: 

“Shall I have the bed prepared, or will you sleep 
on the couch?” 

“It is all the same to me. Che mi fa!” 

Her indifference vexed me. 

“Should you like to retire at once?” 

“Yes; I am very sleepy.” 

She got up, yawned, gave her hand to Paul, who 
took it with a furious look, and I lighted her into 
the bedroom. A disquieting feeling haunted me. 
“Here is all you want,” I said again. 

The next morning she got up early, like a woman 
who is accustomed to work. She woke me by do- 
ing so, and I watched her through my half-closed 
eyelids. 

She came and went without hurrying herself, as 
if she were astonished at having nothing to do. At 
length she went to the dressing-table, and in a mo- 
ment emptied all my bottles of perfume. She cer- 
tainly also used some water, but very little. 

When she was quite dressed, she sat down on her 
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trunk again, and clasping one knee between her 
hands, she seemed to be thinking. 

At that moment I pretended to first notice her, 
and said: 

“Good-morning, Francesca.” 

Without seeming in at all a better temper than 
the previous night, she murmured, “Good-morn- 
ing.” 

When I asked her whether she had slept well, she 
nodded her head, and jumping out of bed, I went and 
kissed her. 

She turned her face toward me like a child who 
is being kissed against its will; but I took her ten- 
derly in my arms, and gently pressed my lips on her 
eyelids, which she closed with evident distaste under 
my kisses on her fresh cheek and full lips, which she 
turned away. 

“You don’t seem to like being kissed,” I said to 
her. 

“Mica!” was her only answer. 

I sat down on the trunk by her side, and passing 
my arm through hers, I said: “Mica! mica! mica! 
in reply to everything. I shall call you Mademoiselle 
Mica, I think.” 

For the first time I fancied that I saw the shadow 
of a smile on her lips, but it passed by so quickly 
that I may have been mistaken. 

“But if you never say anything but Mica, I shall 
not know what to do to please you. Let me see; 
what shall we do to-day ?” 

She hesitated a moment, as if some fancy had 
flitted through her head, and then she said care- 
lessly ; “It is all the same to me; whatever you like.” 
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“Very well, Mademoiselle Mica, we will have a 
carriage and go for a drive.” 

“As you please,” she said. 

Paul was waiting for us in the dining-room, look- 
ing as bored as third parties usually do in love af- 
fairs. I assumed a delighted air, and shook hands 
with him with triumphant energy. 

“What are you thinking of doing?” he asked. 

“First of all, we will go and see a little of the 
town, and then we might get a carriage and take a 
drive in the neighborhood.” 

We breakfasted almost in silence, and then set 
out. I dragged Francesca from palace to palace, 
and she either looked at nothing or merely glanced 
carelessly at the various masterpieces. Paul fol- 
lowed us, growling all sorts of disagreeable things. 
Then we all three took a drive in silence into the 
country and returned to dinner. 

The next day it was the same thing and the next 
day again; and on the third Paul said to me: “Look 
here, I am going to leave you; I am not going to 
stop here for three weeks watching you make love 
to this creature.” 

I was perplexed and annoyed, for to my great 
surprise I had become singularly attached to Fran- 
cesca. A man is but weak and foolish, carried away 
by the merest trifle, and a coward every time that 
his senses are excited or mastered. I clung to this 
unknown girl, silent and dissatisfied as she always 
was. I liked her somewhat ill-tempered face, the 
dissatisfied droop of her mouth, the weariness of 
her look; I liked her fatigued movements, the con- 
temptuous way in which she let me kiss her, the very 
indifference of her caresses. A secret bond, that 
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mysterious bond of physical love, which does not 
satisfy, bound me to her. I told Paul so, quite 
frankly. He treated me as if I were a fool, and then 
said: 

“Very well, take her with you.” 

But she obstinately refused to leave Genoa, with- 
out giving any reason. I besought, I reasoned, I 
promised, but all was of no avail, and so I stayed on. 

Paul declared that he would go by himself, and 
went so far as to pack up his portmanteau; but he 
remained all the same. 

Thus a fortnight passed. Francesca was always 
silent and irritable, lived beside me rather than with 
me, responded to all my requirements and all my 
propositions with her perpetual Che mi fa, or with 
her no less perpetual Mica. 

My friend became more and more furious, but 
my only answer was, “You can go if you are tired 
of staying. I am not detaining you.” 

Then he called me names, overwhelmed me with 
reproaches, and exclaimed: “Where do you think I 
can go now? We had three weeks at our disposal, 
and here is a fortnight gone! I cannot continue my 
journey now; and, in any case, I am not going to 
Venice, Florence and Rome all by myself. But you 
will pay for it, and more dearly than you think, most 
likely, You are not going to bring a man all the 
way from Paris in order to shut him up at a hotel 
in Genoa with an Italian adventuress.” 

When I told him, very calmly, to return to Paris, 
he exclaimed that he intended to do so the very next 
day; but the next day he was still there, still in a 
rage and swearing. 

By this time we began to be known in the streets 
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through which we wandered from morning till night. 
Sometimes French people would turn round aston- 
ished at meeting their fellow-countrymen in the 
company of this girl with her striking costume, who 
looked singularly out of place, not to say compro- 
mising, beside us. 

She used to walk-along, leaning on my arm, with- 
out looking at anything. Why did she remain with 
me, with us, who seemed to do so little to amuse her? 
Who was she? Where did she come from? What 
was she doing? Had she any plan or idea? Where 
did she live? As an adventuress, or by chance meet- 
ings? I tried in vain to find out and to explain it. 
The better I knew her the more enigmatical she be- 
came. She seemed to be a girl of poor family who 
had been taken away, and then cast aside and lost. 
What did she think would become of her, or whom 
was she waiting for? She certainly did not appear 
to be trying to make a conquest of me, or to make 
any real profit out of me. 

I tried to question her, to speak to her of her 
childhood and family; but she never gave me an 
answer, I stayed with her, my heart unfettered and 
my senses enchained, never wearied of holding her 
in my arms, that proud and quarrelsome woman, 
captivated by my senses, or rather carried away, 
overcome by a youthful, healthy, powerful charm, 
which emanated from her fragrant person and from 
the well-molded lines of her body. 

Another week passed, and the term of my jour- 
ney was drawing on, for I had to be back in Paris 
by the eleventh of July. By this time Paul had come 
to take his part in the adventure, though still 
grumbling at me, while I invented pleasures, dis- 
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tractions and excursions to amuse Francesca and 
my friend; and in order to do this I gave myself a 
great amount of trouble. 

One day I proposed an excursion to Sta Mar- 
garita, that charming little town in the midst of gar- 
dens, hidden at the foot of a slope which stretches 
far into the sea up to the villagé of Portofino. We 
three walked along the excellent road which goes 
along the foot of the mountain. Suddenly Fran- 
cesca said to me: “I shall not be able to go with 
you to-morrow; I must go and see some of my rela- 
tives.” 

That was all; I did not ask her any questions, as 
I was quite sure she would not answer me. 

The next morning she got up very early. When 
she spoke to me it was in a constrained and hesitat- 
ing voice: 

“If I do not come back again, shall you come 
and fetch me?” 

“Most certainly I shall,” was my reply. “Where 
shall I go to find you?” 

Then she explained: “You must go into the Street 
Victor-Emmanuel, down the Falcone road and the 
side street San-Rafaél and into the furniture shop 
in the building at the right at the end of a court, 
and there you must ask for Madame Rondoli. That 
is the place.” 

And so she went away, leaving me rather aston- 
ished, 

When Paul saw that I was alone, he stammered 
out: “Where is Francesca?” And when I told him 
what had happened, he exclaimed: 

“My dear fellow, let us make use of our oppor- 
tunity, and bolt; as it is, our time is up. Two days, 
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more or less, make no difference. Let us go at once; 
go and pack up your things. Off we go!” 

But I refused. I could not, as I told him, leave 
the girl in that manner after such companionship 
for nearly three weeks. At any rate, I ought to say 
good-by to her, and make her accept a present; I 
certainly had no intention of behaving badly to her. 

But he would not listen; he pressed and worried 
me, but I would not give way. 

I remained indoors for several hours, expecting 
Francesca’s return, but she did not come, and at 
last, at dinner, Paul said with a triumphant air: 
“She has flown, my dear fellow; it is certainly very 
strange.” 

I must acknowledge that I was surprised and 
rather vexed. He laughed in my face, and made 
fun of me. 

“It is not exactly a bad way of getting rid of you, 
though rather primitive. ‘Just wait for me, I shall 
be back in a moment,’ they often say. How long 
are you going to wait? I should not wonder if you 
were foolish enough to go and look for her at the 
address she gave you. ‘Does Madame Rondoli live 
here, please?’ ‘No, monsieur.’ I’ll bet that you are 
longing to go there.” 

“Not in the least,” I protested, “and I assure you 
that if she does not come back to-morrow morning 
I shall leave by the express at eight o’clock. I shail 
have waited twenty-four hours, and that is enough ; 
my conscience will be quite clear.” 

I spent an uneasy and unpleasant evening, for 
I really had at heart a very tender feeling for her. 
I went to bed at twelve o’clock, and hardly slept at 
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all. I got up at six, called Paul, packed up my 
things, and two hours later we set out for France 


together. 
Iil 


The next year, at just about the same period, I 
was seized as one is with a periodical fever, with a 
new desire to go to Italy, and I immediately made 
up my mind to carry it into effect. There is no 
doubt that every really well-educated man ought to 
see Florence, Venice and Rome. This travel has, 
also, the additional advantage of providing many 
subjects of conversation in society, and of giving 
One an opportunity for bringing forward artistic 
generalities which appear profound. 

This time ~ went alone, and I arrived at Genoa 
at the same time as the year before, but without any 
adventure on the road. I went to the same hotel, 
and actually happened to have the same room. 

I was hardly in bed when the recollection of 
Francesca which, since the evening before, had been 
floating vaguely through my mind, haunted me with 
strange persistency. I thought of her nearly the 
whole night, and by degrees the wish to see her 
again seized me, a confused desire at first, which 
gradually grew stronger and more intense. At last 
I made up my mind to spend the next day in Genoa 
to try to find her, and if I should not succeed, to 
take the evening train. 

Early in the morning I set out on my search. I 
remembered the directions she had given me when 
she left me, perfectly—Victor-Emmanuel Street, 
house of the furniture-dealer, at the bottom of the 
yard on the right. 
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IT found it without the least difficulty, and I 
knocked at the door of a somewhat dilapidated-look- 
ing dwelling. It was opened by a stout woman, who 
must have been very handsome, but who actually 
was only very dirty. Although she had too much 
embonpoint, she still bore the lines of majestic 
beauty; her untidy hair fell over her forehead and 
shoulders, and one fancied one could see her floating 
about in an enormous dressing-gown covered with 
spots of dirt and grease. Round her neck she wore 
a great gilt necklace, and on her wrists were splen- 
did bracelets of Genoa filigree work. 

In rather a hostile manner she asked me what I 
wanted, and I replied by requesting her to tell me 
whether Francesca Rondoli lived there. 

“What do you want with her?” she asked. 

“I had the pleasure of meeting her last year, and 
I should like to see her again.” 

The oid woman looked at me suspiciously. 

“Where did you meet her?” she asked, 

“Why, here in Genoa itself.” 

“What is your name?” 

I hesitated a moment, and then I told her. I had 
hardly done so when the Italian put out her arms 
as if to embrace me. “Oh! you are the Frenchman; 
how glad I am to see you! But what grief you 
caused the poor child! She waited for you a 
month; yes, a whole month. At first she thought 
you would come to fetch her. She wanted to see 
whether you loved her. If you only knew how she 
cried when she saw that you were not coming! She 
cried till she seemed to have no tears left. Then 
she went to the hotel, but you had gone. She 
thought that most likely you were travelling in Italy, 
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and that you would return by Genoa to fetch her, as 
she would not go with you. And she waited more 
than a month, monsieur; and she was so unhappy; 
so unhappy. I am her mother.” 

I really felt a little disconcerted, but I regained 
my self-possession, and asked: 

“Where is she now?” 

“She has gone to Paris with a painter, a delight- 
ful man, who loves her very much, and who gives 
her everything that she wants. Just look at what 
she sent me; they are very pretty, are they not?” 

And she showed me, with quite southern anima- 
tion, her heavy bracelets and necklace. “I have 
also,” she continued, “earrings with stones in them, 
a silk dress, and some rings; but I only wear them 
on grand occasions. Oh! ‘she is very happy, mon- 
sieur, very happy. She will be so pleased when I 
tell her you have been here. But pray come in and 
sit down, You will take something or other, surely?” 

But I refused, as I now wished to get away by 
the first train; but she took me by the arm and pulled 
me in, saying: 

“Please, come in; I must tell her that you have 
been in here.” 

I found myself in a small, rather dark room, fur- 
nished with only a table and a few chairs. 

She continued: “Oh, she is very happy now, very 
happy. When you met her in the train she was 
very miserable; she had had an unfortunate love 
affair in Marseilles, and she was coming home, poor 
child. But she liked you at once, though she was 
still rather sad, you understand. Now she has all 
she wants, and she writes and tells me everything 
that she does, His name is Bellemin, and they say 
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he is a great painter in your country. He fell in 
love with her at first sight. But you will take a glass 
of sirup?—it is very good. Are you quite alone, 
this year?” 

“Yes,” I said, “quite alone.” 

I felt an increasing inclination to laugh, as my 
first disappointment was dispelled by what Mother 
Rondoli said. I was obliged, however, to drink a 
glass of her sirup. 

“So you are quite alone?” she continued. 
“How sorry I am that Francesca is not here now; 
she would have been company for you all the time 
you stayed. It is not very amusing to go about all 
by oneself, and she will be very sorry also.” 

Then, as I was getting up to go, she exclaimed: 

“But would you not like Carlotta to go with you? 
She knows all the walks very well. She is my sec- 
ond daughter, monsieur.” 

No doubt she took my look of surprise for con- 
sent, for she opened the inner door and called out up 
the dark stairs which I could not see: 

“Carlotta! Carlotta! make haste down, my dear 
child.” 

I tried to protest, but she would not listen. 

“No; she will be very glad to go with you; she 
is very nice, and much more cheerful than her sister, 
and she is a good girl, a very good girl, whom I love 
very much.” 

In a few moments a tall, slender, dark girl ap- 
peared, her hair hanging down, and her youthful 
figure showing unmistakably beneath an old dress 
of her mother’s. 

The latter at once told her how matters stood. 

“This is Francesca’s Frenchman, you know, the 
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one whom she knew last year. He is quite alone, 
and has come to look for her, poor fellow; so I told 
him that you would go with him to keep him com- 
pany.” 

The girl looked at me with her handsome dark 
eyes, and said, smiling: 

“T have no objection, if he wishes it.” 

I could not possibly refuse, and merely said: 

“Of course, I shall be very glad of your com- 
pany.” 

Her mother pushed her out. “Go and get dressed 
directly; put on your blue dress and your hat with 
the flowers, and make haste.” 

As soon as she had left the room the old woman 
explained herself: “I have two others, but they are 
much younger. It costs a lot of money to bring up 
four children, Luckily the eldest is off my hands 
at present.” 

Then she told all about herself, about her hus- 
band, who had been an employé on the railway, but 
who was dead, and she expatiated on the good quali- 
ties of Carlotta, her second girl, who soon returned, 
dressed, as her sister had been, in a striking, pecu- 
liar manner, 

Her mother examined her from head to foot, and, 
after finding everything right, she said: 

“Now, my children, you can go.” Then turning 
to the girl, she said: “Be sure you are back by ten 
o’clock to-night; you know the door is locked then.” 
The answer was: 

“All right, mamma; don’t alarm yourself.” 

She took my arm and we went wandering about 
the streets, just as I had wandered the previous year 
with her sister. 
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We returned to the hotel for lunch, and then I 
took my new friend to Santa Margarita, just as I 
had taken her sister the year previously. 

During the whole fortnight which I had at my 
disposal, I took Carlotta to all the places of interest 
in and about Genoa. She gave me no cause to re- 
gret her sister. 

She cried when I left her, and the morning of 
my departure I gave her four bracelets for her 
mother, besides a substantial token of my affection 
for herself. 

One of these days I intend to return to Italy, and 
I cannot help remembering with a certain amount 
of uneasinses, mingled with hope, that Madame 
Rondoli has two more daughters. 
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WHITE-HAIRED old man begged us for 
alms. My companion, Joseph Davranche, 
gave him five francs. Noticing my surprised 
' look, he said: 

“That poor unfortunate reminds me of a story 
which I shall tell you, the memory of which con- 
tinually pursues me. Here it is: 

“My family, which came originally from Havre, 
was not rich. We just managed to make both ends 
meet, My father worked hard, came home late from 
the office, and earned very little. I had two sisters. 

“My mother suffered a good deal from our re- 
duced circumstances, and she often had harsh words 
for her husband, veiled and sly reproaches. The 
poor man then made a gesture which used to distress 
me. He would pass his open hand over his fore- 
head, as if to wipe away perspiration which did not 
exist, and he would answer nothing. I felt his help- 
less suffering. We economized on everything, and 
never would accept an invitation to dinner, so as 
not to have to return the courtesy. All our provi- 
sions were bought at bargain sales. My sisters 
made their own gowns, and long discussions would 
arise on the price of a piece of braid worth fifteen 
centimes a yard. Our meals usually consisted of 
soup and beef prepared with every kind of sauce. 
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They say it is wholesome and nourishing, but I 
should have preferred a change. 

“I used to go through terrible scenes on account 
of lost buttons and torn trousers. 

“Every Sunday, dressed in our best, we would 
take our walk along the breakwater. My father, 
in a frock coat, high hat and kid gloves, would offer 
his arm to my mother, decked out and beribboned 
like a ship on a holiday. My sisters, who were al- 
ways ready first, would await the signal for leav- 
ing; but at the last minute some one always found 
a spot on my father’s frock coat, and it had to be 
wiped away quickly with a rag moistened with 
benzine. 

“My father, in his shirt sleeves, his silk hat on 
his head, would await the completion of the opera- 
tion, while my mother, putting on her spectacles, and 
taking off her gloves in order not to spoil them, 
would make haste. 

“Then we set out ceremoniously. My sisters 
marched on ahead, arm in arm. They were of mar- 
riageable age and had to be displayed. I walked 
on the left of my mother and my father on her 
right. I remember the pompous air of my poor 
parents in these Sunday walks, their stern expres- 
sion, their stiff walk. They moved slowly, with a 
serious expression, their bodies straight, their legs 
stiff, as if something of extreme importance de- 
pended upon their appearance. 

“Every Sunday, when the big steamers were re- 
turning from unknown and distant countries, my 
father would invariably utter the same words: 

“What a surprise it would be if Jules were on 
that one! Eh?’ 
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“My Uncle Jules, my father’s brother, was the 
only hope of the family, after being its only fear. I 
had heard about him since childhood, and it seemed 
to me that I should recognize him immediately, 
knowing as much about him as I did. I knew every 
detail of his life up to the day of his departure for 
America, although this period of his life was spoken 
of only in hushed tones. 

“Tt seems that he had led a bad life, that is to 
say, he had squandered a little money, which ac- 
tion, in a poor family, is one of the greatest crimes. 
With rich people a man who amuses himself only 
sows his wild oats. He is what is generally called a 
sport. But among needy families a boy who forces 
his parents to break into the capital becomes a good- 
for-nothing, a rascal, a scamp. And this distinction 
is just, although the action ‘be the same, for conse- 
quences alone determine the seriousness of the act. 

“Well, Uncle Jules had visibly diminished the 
inheritance on which my father had counted, after 
he had swallowed his own to the last penny. Then, 
according to the custom of the times, he had been 
shipped off to America on a freighter going from 
Havre to New York. 

“Once there, my tunc*> began to sell something 
or other, and he soon wrote that he was making a 
little money and that he soon hoped to be able to 
indemnify my father for the harm he had done him. 
This letter caused a profound emotion in the family, 
Jules, who up to that time had not been worth his 
salt, suddenly became a good man, a kind-hearted 
fellow, true and honest like all the Davranches. 

“One of the captains told us that he had rented 
a large shop and was doing an important business. 
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“Two years later a second letter came, saying: 
‘My dear Philippe, I am writing to tell you not to 
worry about my health, which is excellent. Busi- 
ness is good. I leave to-morrow for a long trip to 
South America. I may be away for several years 
without sending you any news. If I shouldn’t write, 
don’t worry. When my fortune is maue I shall re- 
turn to Havre. I hope that it will not be too long 
and that we shall all live happily together. . . 

“This letter became the gospel of the family. It 
was read on the slightest provocation, and it was 
shown to everybody. 

“For ten years nothing was heard from Uncle 
Jules; but as time went on my father’s hope grew, 
and my mother, also, often said: 

“When that good Jules is here, our position 
will be different. There is one who knew how to 

get along!’ 

' “And every Sunday, while watching the big 
steamers approaching from the horizon, pouring out 
a stream of smoke, my father would repeat his eter- 
nal question: 

“What a surprise it would be if Jules were on 
that one! Eh?’ 

“We almost expected to see him waving his hand- 
kerchief and crying: 

“Hey! Philippe!’ 

“Thousands of schemes had been planned on the 
strength of this expected return; we were even to 
buy a little house with my uncle’s money—a little 
place in the country near Ingouville. In fact, I 
wouldn’t swear that my father | had not already be- 
gun negotiations, 

“The elder of my sisters was then twenty-eight, 
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the other twenty-six. They were not yet married, 
and that was a great grief to every one. 

“At last a suitor presented himself for the younger 
one. He was a clerk, not rich, but honorable. I 
have always been morally certain that Uncle Jules’ 
letter, which was shown him one evening, had swept 
away the young man’s hesitation and definitely de- 
cided him. 

“He was accepted eagerly, and it was decided 
that after the wedding the whole family should take 
a trip to Jersey. 

“Jersey is the ideal trip for poor people. It is 
not far; one crosses a strip of sea in a steamer 
and lands on foreign soil, as this little island be- 
longs to England. Thus, a Frenchman, with a two 
hours’ sail, can observe a neighboring people at 
home and study their customs. 

“This trip to Jersey completely absorbed our 
ideas, was our sole anticipation, the constant 
thought of our minds. 

“At last we left. I see it as plainly as if it had 
happened yesterday. The boat was getting up steam 
against the quay at Granville; my father, bewildered, 
was superintending the loading of our three pieces 
of baggage; my mother, nervous, had taken the arm 
of my unmarried sister, who seemed lost since the 
departure of the other one, like the last chicken of 
a brood; behind us came the bride and groom, who 
always stayed behind, a thing that often made me 
turn round. 

“The whistle sounded. We got on board, and 
the vessel, leaving the breakwater, forged. ahead 
through a sea as flat as a marble table. We watched 
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the coast disappear in the distance, happy and proud, 
like all who do not travel much. 

“My father was swelling out his chest in the 
breeze, beneath his frock coat, which had that morn- 
ing been very carefully cleaned; and he spread 
around him that odor of benzine which always made 
me recognize Sunday. Suddenly he noticed two ele- 
gantly dressed ladies to whom two gentlemen were 
offering oysters. An old, ragged sailor was open- 
ing them with his knife and passing them to the 
gentlemen, who would then offer them to the ladies. 
They ate them in a dainty manner, holding the shell 
on a fine handkerchief and advancing their mouths 
a little in order not to spot their dresses. Then they 
would drink the liquid with a rapid little motion and 
throw the shell overboard. 

“My father was probably pleased with this deli- 
cate manner of eating oysters on a moving ship. He 
considered it good form, refined, and, going up to my 
mother and sisters, he asked: 

“ Would you like me to offer you some oysters ?” 

“My mother hesitated on account of the expense, 
but my two sisters immediately accepted. My 
mother said in a provoked manner: 

“‘T am afraid that they will hurt my stomach. 
Offer the children some, but not too much, it would 
make them sick.’ Then, turning toward me, she 
added: 

“‘As for Joseph, he doesn’t need any. Boys 
shouldn’t be spoiled.’ 

“However, I remained beside my mother, finding 
this discrimination unjust. I watched my father as 
he pompously conducted my two sisters and his son- 
in-law toward the ragged old sailor. 
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“The two ladies had just left, and my father 
showed my sisters how to eat them without spilling 
the liquor. He even tried to give them an example, 
and seized an oyster. He attempted to imitate the 
ladies, and immediately spilled all the liquid over 
his coat. I heard my mother mutter: 

““FHe would do far better to keep quiet.’ 

“But, suddenly, my father appeared to be wor- 
tied; he retreated a few steps, stared at his family 
gathered around the old shell opener, and quickly 
came toward us. He seemed very pale, with a 
peculiar look. In a low voice he said to my mother: 

“It’s extraordinary how that man opening the 
oysters looks like Jules.’ , 

“Astonished, my mother asked: 

“What Jules? 

“My father continued: 

““Why, my brother. If I did not know that he 
was well off in America, I should think it was he? 

“Bewildered, my mother stammered : 

“You are crazy! As long as you know that it 
is not he, why do you say such foolish things ?’ 

“But my father insisted: 

““Go on over and see, Clarisse! I would rather 
have you see with your own eyes.’ 

“She arose and walked to her daughters. I, too, 
was watching the man. He was old, dirty, wrinkled, 
and did not lift his eyes from ic work, 

“My mother returned. I noticed that she was 
trembling, She exclaimed quickly : 

“*T believe that it is he. Why don’t you ask the 
captain? But be very careful that we don’t have 
this rogue on our hands again!’ 
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“My father walked away, but I followed him. I 
felt strangely moved. 

“The captain, a tall, thin man, with blond whis- 
kers, was walking along the bridge with an im- 
portant air as if he were commanding the Indian 
mail steamer. 

“My father addressed him ceremoniously, and 
questioned him about his profession, adding many 
compliments: 

“What might be the importance of Jersey? 
What did it produce? What was the population? 
The customs? The nature of the soil?’ etc., etc. 

“You have there an old shell opener who seems 
quite interesting. Do you know anything about 
him?’ 

“The captain, whom this conversation began to 
weary, answered dryly: 

“He is some old French tramp whom I found 
last year in America, and I brought him back. It 
seems that he has some relatives a Havre, but that 
he doesn’t wish to return to them because he owes 
them money. His name is Jules—Jules Dar- 
manche or Darvanche or something like that. It 
seems that he was once rich over there, but you can 
see what’s left of him now.’ 

“My father turned ashy pale and muttered, his 
throat contracted, his eyes haggard: 

“*Ah! ah! very well, very well. D’m not in the 
least surprised. Thank you very much, captain.’ 

“He went away, and the astonished sailor 
watched him disappear. He returned to my mother 
so upset that she said to him: 

“<Sit down; some one will notice that something 
is the matter.’ 
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“He sank down on a bench and stammered: 

Sats hel’ It’s-hel 

“Then he asked: 

““What are we going to do? 

“She answered quickly: 

“We must get the children out of the way. 
Since Joseph knows everything, he can go and get 
them. We must take good care that our son-in-law 
doesn’t find out.’ 

“My father seemed absolutely bewildered. He 
murmured: 

“What a catastrophe!’ 

“Suddenly growing furious, my mother exclaimed: 

“‘T always thought that that thief never would 
do anything, and that he would drop down on us 
again! As if one could expect anything from a 
Davranche!’ 

“My father passed his hand over his forehead, 
as he always did when his wife reproached him. 
She added: 

““Give Joseph some money so that he can pay 
for the oysters. All that it needed to cap the 
climax would be to be recognized by that beggar. 
That would be very pleasant! Let’s get down to the 
other end of the boat, and take care that that man 
doesn’t come near us!’ 

“They gave me five francs and walked away. 

“Astonished, my sisters were awaiting their 
father. I said that mamma had felt a sudden at- 
tack of sea-sickness, and I asked the shell opener: 

““How much do we owe you, monsieur ?’ 

“T felt like laughing: he was my uncle! He am- 
swered: 

“Two francs fifty.’ 
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“T held out my five francs and he returned the 
change. I looked at his hand; it was a poor, wrin- 
kled, sailor’s hand, and I looked at his face, an un- 
happy old face. I said to myself: 

“‘That is my uncle, the brother of my father, 
my uncle!’ 

“T gave him a ten-cent tip. He thanked me: 

“God bless you, my young sir!’ 

“He spoke like a poor man receiving alms. I 
couldn’t help thinking that he must have begged 
over there! My sisters looked at me, surprised at 
my generosity. When I returned the two francs to 
my father, my mother asked me in surprise: 

“Was there three francs’ worth? That is im- 
possible.’ 

“T answered in a firm voice: 

“‘T gave ten cents as a tip.’ 

“My mother started, and, staring at me, she ex- 
claimed: 

“‘You must be crazy! Give ten cents to that 
man, to that vagabond ; 

“She stopped at a look from my father, who 
was pointing at his son-in-law. Then everybody was 
silent. 

“Before us, on the distant horizon, a purple 
shadow seemed to rise out of the sea. It was Jersey. 

“As we approached the breakwater a violent de- 
sire seized me once more to see my Uncle Jules, to 
be near him, to say to him something consoling, 
something tender. But as no one was eating any 
more oysters, he had disappeared, having probably 
gone below to the dirty hold which was the home of 
the poor wretch,” 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXCURSION 


failed in his examinations at the Collége 

° Henri IV., like many others, had entered 

the government service through the influence of one 

of his aunts, who kept a tobacco store where the 

head of one of the departments bought his provi- 
sions. 

He advanced very slowly, and would, perhaps, 
have died a fourth-class clerk without the aid of a 
kindly Providence, which sometimes watches over 
our destiny. He is to-day fifty-two years old, and 
it is only at this age that he is beginning to explore, 
as a tourist, all that part of France which lies be- 
tween the fortifications and the provinces. 

The story of his advance might be useful to many 
employés, just as the tale of his excursions may be 
of value to many Parisians who will take them as a 
model for their own outings, and will thus, through 
his example, avoid certain mishaps which occurred 
to him. 

In 1854 he only enjoyed a salary of 1,800 francs. 
Through a peculiar trait of his character he was 
unpopular with all his superiors, who let him lan- 
guish in the eternal and hopeless expectation of 
the clerk’s ideal, an increase of salary. Neverthe- 
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less, he worked; but he did not know how to make 
himself appreciated. He had too much self-respect, 
he claimed. His self-respect consisted.in never bow- 
ing to his superiors in a low and servile manner, as 
did, according to him, certain of his colleagues, 
whom he would not mention. He added that his 
frankness embarrassed many people, for, like all the 
rest, he protested against injustice and the favorit- 
ism shown to persons entirely foreign to the bu- 
reaucracy. But his indignant voice never passed 
beyond the little cage where he worked. 

First as a government clerk, then as a French- 
man and finally as a man who believed in order he 
would adhere to whatever government was estab- 
lished, having an unbounded reverence for authority, 
except for that of his chiefs. 

Each time that he got the chance he would place 
himself where he could see the emperor pass, in or- 
der to have the honor of taking his hat off to him; 
and he would go away puffed up with pride at having 
bowed to the head of the state. 

From his habit of observing the sovereign he did 
as many others do; he imitated the way he trimmed 
his beard or arranged his hair, the cut of his clothes, 
his walk, his mannerisms. Indeed, how many men 
in each country seemed to be the living images of 
the head of the government! Perhaps he vaguely 
resembled Napoleon III., but his hair was black; 
therefore he dyed it, and then the likeness was com- 
plete; and when he met another gentleman in the 
street also imitating the imperial countenance he 
was jealous and looked at him disdainfully. This 
need of imitation soon became his hobby, and, hav- 
ing heard an usher at the Tuileries imitate the voice 
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of the emperor, he also acquired the same intona- 
tions and studied slowness. 

He thus became so much like his model that they 
might easily have been mistaken for each other, and 
certain high dignitaries were heard to remark that 
they found it unseemly and even vulgar; the matter 
was mentioned to the prime minister, who ordered 
that the employé should appear before him. But at 
the sight of him he began to laugh and repeated two 
or three times: “That’s funny, really funny!” This 
was repeated, and the following day Patissot’s im- 
mediate superior recommended that his subordinate 
receive an increase of salary of three hundred francs. 
He received it immediately. 

From that time on his promotions came regularly, 
thanks to his ape-like faculty of imitation. The 
presentiment that some high honor might come to 
him some day caused his chiefs to speak to him with 
deference. 

When the Republic was proclaimed it was a dis- 
aster for him. He felt lost, done for, and, losing his 
head, he stopped dyeing his hair, shaved his face 
clean and had his hair cut short, thus acquiring a 
paternal and benevolent expression which could not 
compromise him in any way. 

Then his chiefs took revenge for the long time 
during which he had imposed upon them, and, having 
all turned Republican through an instinct of self- 
preservation, they cut down his salary and delayed 
his promotion. He, too, changed his opinions. But 
the Republic not being a palpable and living person 
whom one can resemble, and the presidents succeed- 
ing each other with rapidity, he found himself 
plunged in the greatest embarrassment, in terrible 
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distress, and, after an unsuccessful imitation of his 
last ideal, M. Thiers, he felt a check put on all his 
attempts at imitation. He needed a new manifesta- 
tion of his personality. He searched for a long time; 
then, one morning, he arrived at the office wearing 
a new hat which had on the side a small red, white 
and blue rosette. His colleagues were astounded; 
they laughed all that day, the next day, all the week, 
all the month. But the seriousness of his demeanor 
at last disconcerted them, and once more his superi- 
ors became anxious. What mystery could be hidden 
under this sign? Was it a simple manifestation of 
patriotism, or an affirmation of his allegiance to 
the Republic, or perhaps the badge of some powerful 
association? But to wear it so persistently he must 
surely have some powerful and hidden protection. 
It would be well to be on one’s guard, especially as 
he received all pleasantries with unruffled calmness. 
After that he was treated with respect, and his sham 
courage saved him; he was appointed head clerk on 
the first of January, 1880. His whole life had been 
spent indoors. He hated noise and bustle, and be- 
cause of this love of rest and quiet he had remained 
a bachelor. He spent his Sundays reading tales of 
adventure and ruling guide lines which he afterward 
offered to his colleagues. In his whole existence he 
had only taken three vacations of a week each, when 
he was changing his quarters. But sometimes, on a 
holiday, he would leave by an excursion train for 
Dieppe or Havre, in order to elevate his mind by 
the inspiring sight of the sea. 

He was full of that common sense which borders 
on stupidity. For a long time he had been living 
quietly, with economy, temperate through prudence, 
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chaste by temperament, when suddenly he was as- 
sailed by a terrible apprehension. One evening in 
the street he suddenly felt an attack of dizziness 
which made him fear a stroke of apoplexy. He has- 
tened to a physician and for five francs obtained the 
following prescription: 


M. X—, fifty-five years old, bachelor, clerk. Full-blooded, 
danger of apoplexy. Cold-water applications, moderate nourish- 
ment, plenty of exercise, MONTELLIER, M.D. 


Patissot was greatly distressed, and for a whole 
month, in his office, he kept a wet towel wrapped 
around his head like a turban while the water con- 
tinually dripped on his work, which he would have 
to do over again. Every once in a while he would 
read the prescription over, probably in the hope of 
finding some hidden meaning, of penetrating into the 
secret thought of the physician, and also of discover- 
ing some forms of exercise which might perhaps 
make him immune from apoplexy. 

Then he consulted his friends, showing them the 
fateful paper. One advised boxing. He immediately 
hunted up an instructor, and, on the first day, he 
received a punch in the nose which immediately took 
away all his ambition in this direction. Single-stick 
made him gasp for breath, and he grew so stiff from 
fencing that for two days and two nights he could 
not get sleep. Then a bright idea struck him, It 
was to walk, every Sunday, to some suburb of Paris 
and even to certain places in the capital which he 
did not know. 

For a whole week his mind was occupied with 
thoughts of the equipment which you need for these 
excursions; and on Sunday, the 30th of May, he 
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- began his preparations. After reading all the ex- 
traordinary advertisements which poor, blind and 
halt beggars distribute on the street corners, he be- 
gan to visit the stores with the intention of looking 
about him only and of buying later on. First of all, 
he visited a so-called American shoe store, where 
heavy travelling shoes were shown him. The clerk 
brought out a kind of ironclad contrivance, studded 
with spikes like a harrow, which he claimed to_be 
made from Rocky Mountain bison skin. He was 
so carried away with them that he would willingly 
have bought two pair, but one was sufficient. He 
carried them away under his arm, which soon be- 
came numb from the weight. He next invested in 
a pair of corduroy trousers, such as carpenters wear, 
and a pair of oiled canvas leggings. Then he needed 
a knapsack for his provisions, a telescope so as to 
recognize villages perched on the slope of distant 
hills, and finally a government survey map to enable 
him to find his way about without asking the peas- 
ants toiling in the fields. Lastly, in order more com- 
fortably to stand the heat, he decided to purchase a 
light alpaca jacket offered by the famous firm of 
Raminau, according to their advertisement, for the 
modest sum of six francs*and fifty centimes. He 
went to this store and was welcomed by a distin- 
guished-looking young man with a marvellous head 
of hair, nails as pink as those of a lady and a pleas- 
ant smile. He showed him the garment. It did not 
correspond with the glowing style of the advertise- 
ment. Then Patissot hesitatingly asked, “Well, mon- 
sieur, will it wear well?” The young man turned 
his eyes away in well-feigned embarrassment, like 
an honest man who does not wish to deceive a cus- 
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tomer, and, lowering his eyes, he said in a hesitating 
manner: “Dear me, monsieur, you understand that 
for six francs fifty we cannot turn out an article like 
this for instance.” And he showed him a much 
finer jacket than the first one. Patissot examined it 
and asked the price. “Twelve francs fifty.” It was 
very tempting, but before deciding, he once more 
questioned the big young man, who was observing 
him attentively. “And—is that good? Do you guar- 
antee it?’ “Oh! certainly, monsieur, it is quite 
good! But, of course, you must not get it wet! 
Yes, it’s really quite good, but you understand that 
there are goods and goods. It’s excellent for the 
price. Twelve francs fifty, just think. Why, that’s 
nothing at all. Naturally a twenty-five-franc coat is 
much better. For twenty-five francs you get a su- 
perior quality, as strong as linen, and which wears 
even better. If it gets wet a little ironing will fix it 
right up. The color never fades, and it does not turn 
red in the sunlight. It is the warmest and lightest 
material out.” He unfolded his wares, holding them 
up, shaking them, crumpling and stretching them in 
order to show the excellent quality of the cloth. He 
talked on convincingly, dispelling all hesitation by 
words and gesture. Patissot was convinced; he 
bought the coat. The pleasant salesman, still talk- 
ing, tied up the bundle and continued praising the 
value of the purchase. When it was paid for he was 
suddenly silent. He bowed with a superior air, and, 
holding the door open, he watched his customer dis- 
appear, both arms filled with bundles and vainly try- 
ing to reach his hat to bow. 

M. Patissot returned home and carefully studied 
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the map. He wished to try on his shoes, which were 
more like skates than shoes, owing to the spikes. 
He slipped and fell, promising himself to be more 
careful in the future. Then he spread out all his 
purchases on a chair and looked at them for a long 
time. He went to sleep with this thought: “Isn’t it 
strange that I didn’t think before of taking an ex- 
cursion to the country ?” 

During the whole week Patissot worked without 
ambition. He was dreaming of the outing which he 
had planned for the following Sunday, and he was 
seized by a sudden longing for the country, a desire 
of growing tender over nature, this thirst for rustic 
scenes which overwhelms the Parisians in spring- 
time. 

Only one person gave him any attention; it was 
a silent old copying clerk named Boivin, nicknamed 
Boileau. He himself lived in the country and had 
a little garden which he cultivated carefully; his 
needs were small, and he was perfectly happy, so 
they said. Patissot was now able to understand his 
tastes, and the similarity of their ideals made them 
immediately fast friends. Old man Boivin said to 
him: 

“Do I like fishing, monsieur? Why, it’s the de- 
light of my life!” 

Then Patissot questioned him with deep interest. 
Boivin named all the fish who frolicked under this 
dirty water—and Patissot thought he could see them. 
Boivin told about the different hooks, baits, spots and 
times suitable for each kind. And Patissot felt 
himself more like a fisherman than Boivin himself. 
They decided that the following Sunday they would 
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meet for the opening of the season for the edification 
of Patissot, who was delighted to have found such 
an experienced instructor. 


FISHING EXCURSION 


The day before the one when he was, for the first 
time in his life, to throw a hook into a river, Mon- 
sieur Patissot bought, for eighty centimes, “How to 
Become a Perfect Fisherman.” In this work he 
learned many useful things, but he was especially 
impressed by the style, and he retained the following 
passage: 

“In a word, if you wish, without books, without 
tules, to fish successfully, to the left or to the right, 
up or down stream, in the masterly manner that 
halts at no difficulty, then fish before, during and 
after a storm, when the clouds break and the sky is 
streaked with lightning, when the earth shakes with 
the grumbling thunder; it is then that, either 
through hunger or terror, all the fish forget their 
habits in a turbulent flight. 

“In this confusion follow or neglect all favorable 
signs, and just go on fishing; you will march to 
victory !” 

In order to catch fish of all sizes, he bought three 
well-perfected poles, made to be used as a cane in 
the city, which, on the river, could be transformed 
into a fishing rod by a simple jerk. He bought some 
number fifteen hooks for gudgeon, number twelve for 
bream, and with his number seven he expected to 
fill his basket with carp. He bought no earth worms, 
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Decause he was sure of finding them everywhere; 
but he laid in a provision of sand worms. He hada 
jar full of them, and in the evening he watched them 
with interest. The hideous creatures swarmed in 
their bath of bran as they do in putrid meat. Patis- 
sot wished to practice baiting his hook. He took up 
one with disgust, but he had hardly placed the 
curved steel point against it when it split open. 
Twenty times he repeated this without success, and 
he might have continued all night had he not feared 
to exhaust his supply of vermin. 

He left by the first train. The station was full of 
people equipped with fishing lines. Some, like Patis- 
sot’s, looked like simple bamboo canes; others, in 
one piece, pointed their slender ends to the skies, 
They looked like a forest of slender sticks, which 
mingled and clashed like swords or swayed like 
masts over an ocean of broad-brimmed straw hats. 

When the train started fishing rods could be seen 
sticking out of all the windows and doors, giving to 
the train the appearance of a huge, bristly caterpillar 
winding through the fields. 

Everybody got off at Courbevoie and rushed for . 
the stage for Bezons. A crowd of fishermen crowded 
on top of the coach, holding their rods in their hands, 
giving the vehicle the appearance of a porcupine. 

All along the road men were travelling in the 
same direction as though on a pilgrimage to an un- 
known Jerusalem. They were carrying those long, 
slender sticks resembling those carried by the faith- 
ful returning from Palestine. A tin box on a strap 
was fastened to their backs. They were in a hurry. 

At Bezons the river appeared. People were lined 
along both banks, men in frock coats, others in duck 
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suits, others in blouses, women, children and even 
young girls of marriageable age; all were fishing. 

Patissot started for the dam where his friend 
Boivin was waiting for him. The latter greeted 
him rather coolly. He had just made the acquaint- 
ance of a big, fat man of about fifty, who seemed 
very strong and whose skin was tanned. All three 
hired a big boat and lay off almost under the fall of 
the dam, where the fish are most plentiful. 

Boivin was immediately ready. He baited his line 
and threw it out, and then sat motionless, watching 
the little float with extraordinary concentration. 
From time to time he would jerk his line out of the 
water and cast it farther out. The fat gentleman 
threw out his well-baited hooks, put his line down 
beside him, filled his pipe, lit it, crossed his arms, 
and, without another glance at the cork, he watched 
the water flow by. Patissot once more began trying 
to stick sand worms on his hooks. After about five 
minutes of this occupation he called to Boivin: 
“Monsieur Boivin, would you be so kind as to help 
me put these creatures on my hook? Try as I will, 
I can’t seem to succeed.” Boivin raised his head: 
“Please don’t disturb me, Monsieur Patissot; we are 
not here for pleasure!” However, he baited the line, 
which Patissot then threw out, carefully imitating all 
the motions of his friend. 

The boat was tossing wildly, shaken by the waves, 
and spun round like a top by the current, although 
anchored at both ends. Patissot, absorbed in the 
sport, felt a vague kind of uneasiness; he was un- 
comfortably heavy and somewhat dizzy. 

They caught nothing. Little Boivin, very ner- 
wous, was gesticulating and shaking his head in de- 
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spair. Patissot was as sad as though some disaster 
had overtaken him. The fat gentleman alone, still 
motionless, was quietly smoking without paying any 
attention to his line. At last Patissot, disgusted, 
turned toward him and said in a mournful voice: 

“They are not biting, are they ?” 

He quietly replied: 

“Of course not!” 

Patissot, surprised, looked at him. 

“Do you ever catch many ?” 

“Never !” 

“What! Never?” 

The fat man, still smoking like a factory chimney, 
let out the following words, which completely upset 
his neighbor: 

“Tt would bother me a lot if they did bite. I don’t 
come here to fish; I come because I’m very com- 
fortable here; I get shaken up as though I were at 
sea. If I take a line along, it’s only to do as 
others do.” 

Monsieur Patissot, on the other hand, did not feel 
at all well. His discomfort, at first vague, kept in- 
creasing, and finally took on a definite form. He 
felt, indeed, as though he were being tossed by the 
sea, and he was suffering from seasickness. After 
the first attack had calmed down, he proposed leav- 
ing, but Boivin grew so furious that they almost 
came to blows. The fat man, moved by pity, rowed 
the boat back, and, as soon as Patissot had recovered 
from his seasickness, they bethought themselves of 
luncheon. 

Two restaurants presented themselves. One of 
them, very small, looked like a beer garden, and was 
patronized by the poorer fishermen. The other one, 
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which bore the imposing name of “Linden Cottage,” 
looked like a middle-class residence and was fre- 
quented by the aristocracy of the rod. The two 
owners, born enemies, watched each other with 
hatred across a large field, which separated them, 
and where the white house of the dam keeper and of 
the inspector of the life-saving department stood out 
against the green grass. Moreover, these two offi- 
cials disagreed, one of them upholding the beer 
garden and the other one defending the Elms, and 
the internal feuds which arose in these three houses 
reproduced the whole history of mankind. 

Boivin, who knew the beer garden, wished to go 
there, exclaiming: “The food is very good, and it 
isn’t expensive; you'll see. Anyhow, Monsieur 
Patissot, you needn’t expect to get me tipsy the way 
you did last Sunday. My wife was furious, you 
know; and she has sworn never to forgive you!” 

The fat gentleman declared that he would only 
eat at the Elms, because it was an excellent place 
and the cooking was as good as in the best restau- 
tants in Paris. 

“Do as you wish,” declared Boivin; “I am going 
where I am accustomed to go.” He left. Patissot, 
displeased at his friend’s actions, followed the fat 
gentleman. 

They ate together, exchanged ideas, discussed 
opinions and found that they were made for each 
other. 

After the meal every one started to fish again, 
but the two new friends left together. Following 
along the banks, they stopped near the railroad 
bridge and, still talking, they threw their lines in 
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the water. The fish still refused to bite, but Patissof 
was now making the best of it. 

A family was approaching. The father, whose 
whiskers stamped him as a judge, was holding an 
extraordinarily long rod; three boys of different 
sizes were carrying poles of different lengths, ac- 
cording to age; and the mother, who was very stout, 
gracefully manceuvred a charming rod with a ribbon 
tied to the handle. The father bowed and asked: 
“Is this spot good, gentlemen?” Patissot was going 
to speak, when his friend answered: “Fine!” The 
whole family smiled and settled down beside the 
fishermen. The Patissot was seized with a wild 
desire to catch a fish, just one, any kind, any size, 
in order to win the consideration of these people; 
so he began to handle his rod as he had seen Boivin 
do in the morning. He would let the cork follow the 
current to the end of the line, jerk the hooks out of 
the water, make them describe a large circle in the 
air and throw them out again a little higher up. He 
had even, as he thought, caught the knack of doing 
this movement gracefully. He had just jerked his 
line out rapidly when he felt it caught in something 
behind him. He tugged, and a scream burst from 
behind him. He perceived, caught on one of his 
hooks, and describing in the air a curve like a 
meteor, a magnificent hat which he placed right in 
the middle of the river. 

He turned around, bewildered, dropping his pole, 
which followed the hat down the stream, while the 
fat gentleman, his new friend, lay on his back and 
roared with laughter. The lady, hatless and as- 
tounded, choked with anger; her husband was out- 
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raged and demanded the price of the hat, and Patis- 
sot paid about three times its value. 

Then the family departed in a very dignified 
manner. 

Patissot took another rod, and, until nightfall, he 
gave baths to sand worms. His neighbor was sleep- 
ing peacefully on the grass. Toward seven in the 
evening he awoke. 

“Let’s go away from here!” he said. 

Then Patissot withdrew his line, gave a cry and 
sat down hard from astonishment. At the end of 
the string was a tiny little fish. When they looked 
at him more closely they found that he had been 
hooked through the stomach; the hook had caught 
him as it was being drawn out of the water. 

Patissot was filled with a boundless, triumphant 
joy; he wished to have the fish fried for himself 
alone. 

During the dinner the friends grew still more 
intimate. He learned that the fat gentleman lived 
at Argenteuil and had been sailing boats for thirty 
years without losing interest in the sport. He ac- 
cepted to take luncheon with him the following Sun- 
day and to take a sail in his friend’s clipper, Plon- 
geon. He became so interested in the conversation 
that he forgot all about his catch. He did not re- 
member it until after the coffee, and he demanded 
that it be brought him. It was alone in the middle 
of a platter, and looked like a yellow, twisted match. 
But he ate it with pride and relish, and at night, on 
the omnibus, he told his neighbors that he had 
caught fourteen pounds of fish during the day. 
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TWO CELEBRITIES 


Monsieur Patissot had promised his friend, the 
boating man, that he would spend the following 
Sunday with him. An unforeseen occurrence 
changed his plan. One evening, on the boulevard, 
he met one of his cousins whom he saw but very sel- 
dom. He was a pleasant journalist, well received 
in all classes of society, who offered to show Patissot 
many interesting things. 

“What are you going to do next Sunday?” 

. “I’m going boating at Argenteuil.” 

“Come on! Boating is an awful bore; there is no 
variety to it. Listen—lI’ll take you along with me. 
I'll introduce you to two celebrities. We will visit 
the homes of two artists.” 

“But I have been ordered to go to the country !” 

“That’s just where we'll go. On the way we'll call 
on Meissonier, at his place in Poissy; then we'll walk 
over to Médan, where Zola lives. I have been com- 
missioned to obtain his next novel for our news- 
paper.” 

Patissot, wild with joy, accepted the invitation. 
He even bought a new frock coat, as his own was 
too much worn to make a good appearance. He was 
terribly afraid of saying something foolish either to 
the artist or to the man of letters, as do people who 
speak of an art which they have never professed. 

He mentioned his fears to his cousin, who laughed 
and answered: “Pshaw! Just pay them compli- 
ments, nothing but compliments, always compli- 
ments; in that way, if you say anything foolish it 
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will be overlooked. Do you know Meissonier’s 
paintings ?” 

“TI should say I do.” 

“Have you read the Rougon-Macquart series ?” 

“From first to last.” 

“That’s enough. Mention a painting from time to 
time, speak of a novel here and there and add: 
‘Superb! Extraordinary! Delightful technique ! 
Wonderfully powerful!’ In that Way you can al- 
ways get along. I know that those two are very 
blasé about everything, but admiration always 
pleases an artist.” 

Sunday morning they left for Poissy. 

Just a few steps from the station, at the end of the 
church square, they found Meissonier’s property. 
After passing through a low door, painted red, which 
led into a beautiful alley of vines, the journalist 
stopped and, turning toward his companion, asked: 

“What is your idea of Meissonier ?” 

Patissot hesitated. At last he decided: “A lit- 
tle man, well groomed, clean shaven, a soldierly 
appearance.” The other smiled: “All right, come 
along.” A quaint building in the form of a chalet 
appeared to the left; and to the tight side, almost 
Opposite, was the main house. It was a strange- 
looking building, where there was a mixture of 
everything, a mingling of Gothic fortress, manor, 
villa, hut, residence, cathedral, mosque, pyramid, a 
weird combination of Eastern and Western architec- 
ture. The style was complicated enough to set a 
classical architect crazy, and yet there was something 
whimsical and pretty about it. It had been invented 
and built under the direction of the artist. 

They went in; a collection of trunks encumbered 
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a little parlor, A little man appeared, dressed in 
a jumper. The striking thing about him was his 
beard. He bowed to the journalist, and said: “My 
dear sir, I hope that you will excuse me; I only 
returned yesterday, and everything is all upset here. 
Please be seated.” The other refused, excusing 
himself: “My dear master, I only dropped in to 
pay my respects while passing by.” Patissot, very 
much embarrassed, was bowing at every word of his 
friend’s, as though moving automatically, and he 
murmured, stammering: “What a _ su-su-superb 
property!” The artist, flattered, smiled, and sug- 
gested’ visiting it. 

He led them first to a little pavilion of feudal 
aspect, where his former studio was. Then they 
crossed a parlor, a dining-room, a vestibule full of 
beautiful works of art, of beautiful Beauvais, Gobe- 
lin and Flanders tapestries. But the strange ex- 
ternal luxury of ornamentation became, inside, a 
revel of immense stairways. A magnificent grand 
stairway, a secret stairway in one tower, a servants’ 
stairway in another, stairways everywhere! Patis- 
sot, by chance, opened a door and stepped back 
astonished. It was a veritable temple, this place 
of which respectable people only mention the name 
in English, an original and charming sanctuary in 
exquisite taste, fitted up like a pagoda, and the deco- 
ration of which must certainly have caused a great 
effort. 

They next visited the park, which was complex, 
varied, with winding paths and full of old trees. 
But the journalist insisted on leaving; and, with 
many thanks, he took leave of the master. As they 
left they met a gardener; Patissot asked him: “Has 
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Monsieur Meissonier owned this place for a long 
time?” The man answered: “Oh, monsieur! that 
needs explaining. I guess he bought the grounds in 
1846. But, as for the house! he has already torn 
down and rebuilt that five or six times. It must 
have cost him at least two millions!” As Patissot 
left he was seized with an immense respect for this 
man, not on account of his success, glory or talent, 
but for putting so much money into a whim, be 
cause the bourgeois deprive themselves of all pleas- 
ure in order to hoard money. 

After crossing Poissy, they struck out on foot 
along the road to Médan. The road first followed 
the Seine, which is dotted with charming islands at 
this place. Then they went up a hill and crossed 
the pretty village of Villaines, went down a little, 
and finally reached the neighborhood inhabited by 
the author of the Rougon-Macquart series. 

A pretty old church with two towers appeared 
on the left. They walked along a short distance, and 
a passing farmer directed them to the writer’s 
dwelling. 

Before entering, they examined the house. A 
large building, square and new, very high, seemed, 
as in the fable of the mountain and the mouse, to 
have given birth to a tiny little white house, which 
nestled near it. This little house was the original 
dwelling, and had been built by the former owner. 
The tower had been erected by Zola. 

They rang the bell. An enormous dog, a cross 
between a Saint Bernard and a Newfoundland, be- 
gan to howl so terribly that Patissot felt a vague 
desire to retrace his steps. But a servant ran for- 
ward, calmed “Bertrand,” opened the door, and took 
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the journalist’s card in order to carry it to his 
master. 

“T hope that he will receive us!” murmured Patis- 
sot. “It would be too bad if we had come all this 
distance not to see him.” 

His companion smiled and answered: “Never 
fear, I have a plan for getting in.” 

But the servant, who had returned, simply asked 
them to follow him. 

They entered the new building, and Patissot, who 
was quite enthusiastic, was panting as he climbed 
a stairway of ancient style which led to the sec- 
ond story. 

At the same time he was trying to picture to 
himself this man whose glorious name echoes at 
present in all corners of the earth, amid the exas- 
perated hatred of some, the real or feigned indig- 
nation of society, the envious scorn of several of 
his colleagues, the respect of a mass of readers, 
and the frenzied admiration of a great number. 
He expected to see a kind of bearded giant, of awe- 
inspiring aspect, with a thundering voice and an 
appearance little prepossessing at first. 

The door opened on a room of uncommonly large 
dimensions, broad and high, lighted by an enor- 
mous window looking out over the valley. Old 
tapestries covered the walls; on the left, a monu- 
mental fireplace, flanked by two stone men, could 
have burned a century-old oak in one day. An 
immense table littered with books, papers and maga- 
zines stood in the middle of this apartment so vast 
and grand that it first engrossed the eye, and the 
attention was only afterward drawn to the man, 
stretched out when they entered on an Oriental 
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divan where twenty persons could have slept. He 
took a few steps toward them, bowed, motioned to 
two seats, and turned back to his divan, where he 
sat with one leg drawn under him. A book lay open 
beside him, and in his right hand he held an ivory 
paper-cutter, the end of which he observed from 
time to time with one eye, closing the other with 
the persistency of a near-sighted person. 

While the journalist explained the purpose of the 
visit, and the writer listened to him without yet 
answering, at times staring at him fixedly, Patissot, 
more and more embarrassed, was observing this 
celebrity. 

Hardly forty, he was of medium height, fairly 
stout, and with a good-natured look. His head 
(very similar to those found in many Italian paint- 
ings of the sixteenth century), without being beau- 
tiful in the plastic sense of the word, gave an im- 
pression of great strength of character, power and 
intelligence. Short hair stood up straight on the 
high, well-developed forehead. A straight nose 
stopped short, as if cut off suddenly above the upper 
lip which was covered with a black mustache; over 
the whole chin was a closely-cropped beard. The 
dark, often ironical look was piercing; one felt that 
behind it there was a mind always actively at work 
observing people, interpreting words, analyzing ges- 
tures, uncovering the heart. This strong, round 
head was appropriate to his name, quick and short, 
with the bounding resonance of the two vowels. 

When the journalist had fully explained his 
proposition, the writer answered him that he did 
not wish to make any definite arrangement, that he 

would, however, think the matter over, that his plans 
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were not yet sufficiently defined. Then he stopped. 
It was a dismissal, and the two men, a little con- 
fused, arose. A desire seized Patissot; he wished 
this well-known person to say something to him, 
anything, some word which he could repeat to his 
colleagues; and, growing bold, he stammered: “Oh, 
monsieur! If you knew how I appreciate your 
works!” The other bowed, but answered nothing. 
Patissot became very bold and continued: “It is 
a great honor for me to speak to you to-day.” The 
writer once more bowed, but with a stiff and im- 
patient look. Patissot noticed it, and, completely 
losing his head, he added as he retreated: “What a 
su-su-superb property !” 

Then, in the heart of the man of letters, the land- 
owner awoke, and, smiling, he opened the window to 
show them the immense stretch of view. An end- 
less horizon broadened out on all sides, giving a 
view of Triel, Pisse-Fontaine, Chanteloup, all the 
heights of Hautrie, and the Seine as far as the eye 
could see. The two visitors, delighted, congratu- 
lated him, and the house was opened to them. They 
saw everything, down to the dainty kitchen, whose 
walls and even ceilings were covered with porcelain 
tiles ornamented with blue designs, which excited 
the wonder of the farmers. 

“How did you happen to buy this place?” asked 
the journalist, 

The novelist explained that, while looking for a 
cottage to hire for the summer, he had found the 
little house, which was for sale for several thousand 
francs, a song, almost nothing. He immediately 
bought it. 
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“But everything that you have added must have 
cost you a good deal!” 

The writer smiled, and answered: “Yes, quite a 
little.” 

The two men left. The journalist, taking Patis- 
sot by the arm, was philosophizing in a low voice: 
“Every general has his Waterloo,” he said; “every 
Balzac has his Jardies, and every artist living in 
the country feels like a landed proprietor.” 

They took the train at the station of Villaines, 
and, on the way home, Patissot loudly mentioned 
the names of the famous painter and of the great 
novelist as though they were his friends. He even 
allowed people to think that he had taken luncheon 
with one and dinner with the other. 


BEFORE THE CELEBRATION 


The celebration is approaching and preliminary 
quivers are already running through the streets, just 
as the ripples disturb the water preparatory to a 
storm. The shops, draped with flags, display a 
variety of gay-colored bunting materials, and the 
dry-goods people deceive one about the three colors 
as grocers do about the weight of candles. Little by 
little, hearts warm up to the matter; people speak 
about it in the street after dinner; ideas are ex- 
changed: 

“What a celebration it will be, my friend; what 
a celebration !” 

“Have you heard the news? All the rulers are 
coming incognito, as bourgeois, in order to see it.” 
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“TI hear that the Emperor of Russia has arrived; 
he expects to go about everywhere with the Prince 
of Wales.” 

“It certainly will be a fine celebration!” 

It is going to a celebration; what Monsieur 
Patissot, Parisian bourgeois, calls a celebration; 
one of these nameless tumults which, for fifteen 
hours, roll from one end of the city to the other, 
every ugly specimen togged out in its finest, a mob 
of perspiring bodies, where side by side are tossed 
about the stout gossip bedecked in red, white and 
blue ribbons, grown fat behind her counter and 
panting from lack of breath, the rickety clerk with 
his wife and brat in tow, the laborer carrying his 
youngster astride his neck, the bewildered provin- 
cial with his foolish, dazed expression, the groom, 
barely shaved and still spreading the perfume of the 
stable. And the foreigners dressed like monkeys, 
English women like giraffes, the water-carrier, 
cleaned up for the occasion, and the innumerable 
phalanx of little bourgeois, inoffensive little peo- 
ple, amused at everything. All this crowding and 
pressing, the sweat and dust, and the turmoil, all 
these eddies of human flesh, trampling of corns be- 
neath the feet of your neighbors, this city all topsy- 
turvy, these vile odors, these frantic efforts toward 
nothing, the breath of millions of people, all redo- 
lent of garlic, give to Monsieur Patissot all the joy 
which it is possible for his heart to hold. 

After reading the proclamation of the mayor on 
the walls of his district he had made his prepara- 
tions. 

This bit of prose said: 
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I wish to call your attention particularly to the part of 
individuals in this celebration. Decorate your homes, illuminate 
your windows. Get together, open up a subscription in order 
to give to your houses and to your street a more brilliant and 
more artistic appearance than the neighboring houses and 
streets. 


Then Monsieur Patissot tried to imagine how he 
could give to his home an artistic appearance. 

One serious obstacle stood in the way. His only 
window looked out on a courtyard, a narrow, dark 
shaft, where only the rats could have seen his three 
Japanese lanterns. 

He needed a public opening. He found it. On 
the first floor of his house lived a rich man, a noble- 
man and a royalist, whose coachman, also a reac- 
tionary, occupied a garret-room on the sixth floor, 
facing the street. Monsieur Patissot supposed that 
by paying (every conscience can be bought) he 
could obtain the use of the room for the day. He 
proposed five francs to this citizen of the whip for 
_ the use of his room from noon till midnight. The 
offer was immediately accepted. 

Then he began to busy himself with the decora- 
tions. Three flags, four lanterns, was that enough 
to give to this box an artistic appearance—to ex- 
press all the noble feelings of his soul? No, as- 
suredly not! But, notwithstanding diligent search 
and nightly meditation, Monsieur Patissot could 
think of nothing else. He consulted his neighbors, 
who were surprised at the question; he questioned 
his colleagues—every one had bought lanterns and 
flags, some adding, for the occasion, red, white and 
blue bunting. 

Then he began to rack his brains for some origi- 
nal idea. He frequented the cafés, questioning the 
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patrons; they lacked imagination. Then one morn- 
ing he went out on top of an omnibus. A respect- 
able-looking gentleman was smoking a cigar beside 
him, a little farther away a laborer was smoking 
his pipe upside down, near the driver two rough 
fellows were joking, and clerks of every description 
were going to business for three cents. 

Before the stores stacks of flags were resplen- 
dent under the rising sun. Patissot turned to his 
neighbor, 

“It is going to be a fine celebration,” he said. 
The gentleman looked at him sideways and answered 
in a haughty manner: 

“That makes no difference to me!” 

“You are not going to take part in it?” asked the 
surprised clerk. The other shook his head disdain- 
fully and declared: 

“They make me tired with their celebrations! 
Whose celebration is it? The government’s? I do 
not recognize this government, monsieur !” 

But Patissot, as government employee, took on 
his superior manner, and answered in a stern voice: 

“Monsieur, the Republic is the government.” 

His neighbor was not in the least disturbed, and, 
pushing his hands down in his pockets, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Well, and what then? It makes no difference 
to me, Whether it’s for the Republic or something 
else, I don’t care! What I want, monsieur, is to 
know my government. I saw Charles X. and ad- 
hered to him, monsieur; I saw Louis-Philippe and 
adhered to him, monsieur; I saw Napoleon and ad- 
hered to him; but I have never seen the Republic.” 

Patissot, still serious, answered: 
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““The Republic, monsieur, is represented by its 
president !” 

The other grumbled: 

“Well, then, show him to me!” 

Patissot shrugged his shoulders. 

“Every one can see him; he’s not shut up in a 
closet !” 

Suddenly the fat man grew angry. 

“Excuse me, monsieur, he cannot be seen. I 
have personally tried more than a hundred times, 
monsieur. I have posted myself near the Elysée; 
he did not come out. A passer-by informed me that 
he was playing billiards in the café opposite; I went 
to the café opposite; he was not there. I had been 
promised that he would go'to Melun for the con- 
vention ; I went to Melun, I did not see him. At last I 
became weary. I did not even see Monsieur Gam- 
betta, and I do not know a single deputy.” 

He was growing excited: 

“A government, monsieur, is made to be seen; 
that’s what it’s there for, and for nothing else. One 
must be able to know that on such and such a day at 
such an hour the government will pass through such 
and such a street. Then one goes there and is satis- 
fied.” 

Patissot, now calm, was enjoying his arguments. 

“It is true,” he said, “that it is agreeable to 
know the people by whom one is governed.” 

The gentleman continued more gently: 

“Do you know how I would manage the celebra- 
tion? Well, monsieur, I would have a procession of 
gilded cars, like the chariots used at the crowning 
of kings; in them I would parade all the members of 
the government, from the president to the deputies, 
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throughout Paris all day long. In that manner, at 
least, every one would know by sight the personnel 
of the state.” 

But one of the toughs near the coachman turned 
around, exclaiming: 

“And the fatted ox, where would you put him?” 

A laugh ran round the two benches. Patissot 
understood the objection, and murmured: 

“It might not perhaps be very dignified.” 

The gentleman thought the matter over and ad- 
mitted it. 

“Then,” he said, “I would place them in view 
some place, so that every one could see them with- 
out going out of his way; on the Triumphal Arch at 
the Place de l’Etoile, for instance; and I would have 
the whole population pass before them. That would 
be very imposing.” 

Once more the tough turned round and said: 

“You'd have to take telescopes to see their faces.” 

The gentleman did not answer; he continued: 

“Tt’s just like the presentation of the flags! 
There ought to be some pretext, a mimic war ought 
to be organized, and the banners would be awarded 
to the troops as a reward. I had an idea about 
which I wrote to the minister; but he has not 
deigned to answer me. As the taking of the Bas- 
tille has been chosen for the date of the national 
celebration, a reproduction of this event might be 
made; there would be a pasteboard Bastille, fixed 
up by a scene-painter and concealing within its walls 
the whole Column of July. Then, monsieur, the 
troop would attack. That would be a magnificent 
spectacle as well as a lesson, to see the army itself 
overthrow the ramparts of tyranny. Then this 
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Bastille would be set fire to and from the midst of 
the flames would appear the Column with the gen- 
ius of Liberty, symbol of a new order and of the 
freedom of the people.” 

This time every one was listening to him and 
finding his idea excellent. An old gentleman ex- 
claimed: 

“That is a great idea, monsieur, which does you 
honor. It is to be regretted that the government 
did not adopt it.” 

A young man declared that actors ought to re- 
cite the “Iambes” of Barbier through the streets 
in order to teach the people art and liberty simul- 
taneously. 

These propositions excited general enthusiasm, 
Each one wished to have his word; all were wrought 
up. From a passing hand-organ a few strains of 
the Marseillaise were heard; the laborer started the 
song, and everybody joined in, roaring the chorus. 
The exalted nature of the song and its wild rhythm 
fired the driver, who lashed his !-orses to a gallop. 
Monsieur Patissot was bawling at the top of his 
lungs, and the passengers inside, frightened, were 
wondering what hurricane had struck them. 

At last they stopped, and Monsieur Patissot, 
judging his neighbor to be a man of initiative, con- 
sulted him about the preparations which he expected 
to make: 

“Lanterns and flags are all right,” said Patis- 
sot; “but I prefer something better.” 

The other thought for a long time, but found 
nothing. Then, in despair, the clerk bought three 
fags and four lanterns. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN LOVE 


Many poets think that nature is incomplete with- 
Out women, and hence, doubtless, come all the 
flowery comparisons which, in their songs, make 
our natural companion in turn a rose, a violet, a 
tulip, or something of that order. The need of 
tenderness which seizes us at dusk, when the eve- 
ning mist begins to roll in from the hills, and when 
all the perfumes of the earth intoxicate us, is but 
imperfectly satisfied by lyric invocations. Monsieur 
Patissot, like all others, was seized with a wild de- 
sire for tenderness, for sweet kisses exchanged 
along a path where sunshine steals in at times, for 
the pressure of a pair of small hands, for a supple 
waist bending under his embrace. 

He began to look at love as an unbounded pleas- 
ure, and, in his hours of reverie, he thanked the 
Great Unknown for having put so much charm into 
the caresses of human beings. But he needed a 
companion, and he did not know where to find one. 
On the advice of a friend, he went to the Folies- 
Bergére. There he saw a complete assortment. He 
was greatly perplexed to choose between them, for 
the desires of his heart were chiefly composed of 
poetic impulses, and poetry did not seem to be the 
strong point of these young ladies with penciled 
eyebrows who smiled at him in such a disturbing 
manner, showing the enamel of their false teeth. At 
last his cnoice fell on a young beginner who seemed 
poor and timid and whose sad look seemed to an- 
nounce a nature easily influenced by poetry. 

He made an appointment with her for the fol- 
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lowing day at nine o’clock at the Saint-Lazare sta- 
tion. She did not come, but she was kind enough 
to send a friend in her stead. 

She was a tail, red-haired girl, patriotically 
dressed in three colors, and covered by an immense 
tunnel hat, of which her head occupied the centre. 
Monsieur Patissot, a little disappointed, neverthe- 
less accepted this substitute. They left for Maisons- 
Laffite, where regattas and a grand Venetian fes- 
tival had been announced. ; 

As soon as they were in the car, which was al- 
ready occupied by two gentlemen who wore the red 
ribbon and three ladies who must at least have been 
duchesses, they were so dignified, the big red-haired 
girl, who answered the name of Octavie, announced 
to Patissot, in a screeching voice, that she was a fine 
girl fond of a good time and loving the country 
because there she could pick flowers and eat fried 
fish. She laughed with a shrillness which almost 
shattered the windows, familiarly calling her com- 
panion “My big darling.” 

Shame overwhelmed Patissot, who as a govern- 
ment employee, had to observe a certain amount of 
decorum. But Octavie stopped talking, glancing at 
her neighbors, seized with the overpowering desire 
which haunts all women of a certain class to make 
the acquaintance of respectable women. After about 
five minutes she thought she had found an opening, 
and, drawing from her pocket a Gil-Blas, she polite- 
ly offered it to one of the amazed ladies, who de- 
clined, shaking her head. Then the big, red-haired 
girl began saying things with a double meaning, 
speaking of women who are stuck up without being 
any better than the others; sometimes she would let 
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out a vulgar word which acted like a bomb explod- 
ing amid the icy dignity of the passengers. 

At last they arrived. Patissot immediately 
wished to gain the shady nooks of the park, hoping 
that the melancholy of the forest would quiet the 
ruffled temper of his companion. But an entirely 
different effect resulted. As soon as she was amid 
the leaves and grass she began to sing at the top of 
her lungs snatches from operas which had stuck in 
her frivolous mind, warbling and trilling, passing 
from “Robert le Diable” to the “Muette,” lingering 
especially on a sentimental love-song, whose last 
verses she sang in a voice as piercing as a gimlet. - 

Then suddenly she grew hungry. Patissot, who 
was still awaiting the hoped-for tenderness, tried in 
vain to retain her. Then she grew angry, exclaim- 
ing: 

“I am not here for a dull time, am I?” 

He had to take her to the Petit-Havre restau- 
rant, which was near the place where the regatta 
was to be held. 

She ordered an endless luncheon, a succession of 
dishes substantial enough to feed a regiment. Then, 
unable to wait, she called for relishes. A box of 
sardines was brought; she started in on it as though 
she intended to swallow the box itself. But when 
she had eaten two or three of the little oily fish 
she declared that she was no longer hungry and that 
she wished to see the preparations for the race. 

Patissot, in despair and in his turn seized with 
hunger, absolutely refused to move. She started off 
alone, promising to return in time for the dessert. 
He began to eat in lonely silence, not knowing how 
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to lead this rebellious nature to the realization of 
his dreams. 

As she did not return he set out in search of her. 
She had found some friends, a troop of boatmen, in 
scanty garb, sunburned to the tips of their ears, and 
gesticulating, who were loudly arranging the details 
of the race in front of the house of Fourmaise, the 
builder. 

Two respectable-looking gentlemen, probably the 
judges, were listening attentively. As soon as she 
saw Patissot, Octavie, who was leaning on the 
tanned arm of a strapping fellow who probably had 
more muscle than brains, whispered a few words in 
his ears. He answered: 

“That’s an agreement.” 

She returned to the clerk full of joy, her eyes 
sparkling, almost caressing. 

“Let’s go for a row,” said she. 

Pleased to see her so charming, he gave in to 
this new whim and procured a boat. But she obsti- 
nately refused to go to the races, notwithstanding 
Patissot’s wishes, 

“T had rather be alone with you, darling.” 

His heart thrilled. At last! 

He took off his coat and began to row madly. 

An old dilapidated mill, whose worm-eaten wheels 
hung over the water, stood with its two arches 
across a little arm of the river. Slowly they passed 
beneath it, and, when they were on the other side, 
they noticed before them a delightful little stretch 
of river, shaded by great trees which formed an 
arch over their heads. The little stream flowed 
along, winding first to the right and then to the 
left, continually revealing new scenes, broad fields 
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on one side and on the other side a hill covered with 
cottages. They passed before a bathing establish- 
ment almost entirely hidden by the foliage, a charm- 
ing country spot where gentlemen in clean gloves 
and beribboned ladies displayed all the ridiculous 
awkwardness of elegant people in the country. She 
cried joyously: 

“Later on we will take a dip there.” 

Farther on, in a kind of bay, she wished to stop, 
coaxing: 

“Come here, honey, right close to me.” 

She put her arm around his neck and, leaning her 
head on his shoulder, she murmured: 

“How nice it is! How delightful it is on the 
water !” 

Patissot was reveling in happiness. He was 
thinking of those foolish boatmen who, without 
ever feeling the penetrating charm of the river 
banks and the delicate grace of the reeds, row along 
out of breath, perspiring and tired out, from the 
tavern where they take luncheon to the tavern where 
they take dinner, 

He was so comfortable that he fell asleep. When 
he awoke, he was alone. He called, but no one 
answered, Anxious, he climbed up on the side of 
the river, fearing that some accident might have 
happened, 

Then, in the distance, coming in his direction, he 
saw a long, slender gig which four oarsmen as black 
as negroes were driving through the water like an 
arrow. It came nearer, skimming over the water; a 
woman was holding the tiller. Heavens! It looked 
—it was she! In order to regulate the rhythm of 
the stroke, she was singing in her shrill voice a boat- 
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ing song, which she interrupted for a minute as she 
got in front of Patissot. Then, throwing him a 
kiss, she cried: 

“You big goose!” 


A DINNER AND SOME OPINIONS 


On the occasion of the national celebration Mon- 
sieur Antoine Perdrix, chief of Monsieur Patissot’s 
department, was made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor. He had been in service for thirty years un- 
der preceding governments, and for ten years un- 
der the present one. His employees, although 
grumbling a little at being thus rewarded in the per- 
son of their chief, thought it wise, nevertheless, to 
offer him a cross studded with paste diamonds. The 
new knight, in turn, not wishing to be outdone, 
invited them all to dinner for the following Sunday, 
at his place at Asniéres. 

The house, decorated with Moorish ornaments, 
looked like a café concert, but its location gave it 
value, as the railroad cut through the whole garden, 
passing within a hundred and fifty feet of the porch. 
On the regulation plot of grass stood a basin of 
Roman cement, containing goldfish and a stream of 
water the size of that which comes from a syringe, 
which occasionally made microscopic rainbows at 
which the guests marvelled. 

The feeding of this irrigator was the constant 
preoccupation of Monsieur Perdrix, who would 
sometimes get up at five o’clock in the morning in 
order to fill the tank. Then, in his shirt sleeves, his 
big stomach almost bursting from his trousers, he 
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would pump wildly, so that on returning from the 
office he could have the satisfaction of letting the 
fountain play and of imagining that it was cooling 
off the garden. 

On the night of the official dinner all the guests, 
one after the other, went into ecstasies over the 
surroundings, and each time they heard a train in 
the distance, Monsieur Perdrix would announce to 
them its destination: Saint-Germain, Le Havre, 
Cherbourg, or Dieppe, and they would playfully 
wave to the passengers leaning from the windows, 

The whole office force was there. First came 
Monsieur Capitaine, the assistant chief ; Monsieur 
Patissot, chief clerk; then Messieurs de Sombreterre 
and Vallin, elegant young employees who only came 
to the office when they had to; lastly Monsieur Rade, 
known throughout the ministry for the absurd doc- 
trines which he upheld, and the copying clerk, Mon- 
sieur Boivin. 

Monsieur Rade passed for a character. Some 
called him a dreamer or an idealist, others a revolu- 
tionary ; every one agreed that he was very clumsy. 
Old, thin and small, with bright eyes and long, white 
hair, he had all his life professed a profound con- 
tempt for administrative work. A book rummager 
and a great reader, with a nature continually in 
revolt against everything, a seeker of truth and a 
despiser of popular prejudices, he had a clear and 
paradoxical manner of expressing his opinions 
which closed the mouths of self-satisfied fools and 
of those that were discontented without knowing 
why. People said: “That old fool of a Rade,” or 
else: “That harebrained Rade”; and the slowness 
of his promotion seemed to indicate the reason, ac- 
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cording to commonplace minds. His freedom of 
speech often made his colleagues tremble; they 
asked themselves with terror how he had been able 
to keep his place as long as he had. As soon as 
they had seated themselves, Monsieur Perdrix 
thanked his “collaborators” in a neat little speech, 
promising them his protection, the more valuable as 
his power grew, and he ended with a stirring perora- 
tion in which he thanked and glorified a govern- 
ment so liberal and just that it knows how to seek 
out the worthy from among the humble. 

Monsieur Capitaine, the assistant chief, answered 
in the name of the office, congratulated, greeted, 
exalted, sang the praises of all; frantic applause 
greeted these two bits of eloquence, After that they 
settled down seriously to the business of eating. 

Everything went well up to the dessert; lack of 
conversation went unnoticed. But after the coffee a 
discussion arose, and Monsieur Rade let himself 
loose and soon began to overstep the bounds of dis- 
cretion. 

They naturally discussed love, and a breath of 
chivalry intoxicated this room full of bureaucrats; 
they praised and exalted the superior beauty of 
woman, the delicacy of her soul, her aptitude for 
exquisite things, the correctness of her judgment, 
and the refinement of her sentiments. Monsieur 
Rade began to protest, energetically refusing to 
credit the so-called “fair” sex with all the qualities 
they ascribed to it; then, amidst the general indig- 
nation, he quoted some authors: 

“Schopenhauer, gentlemen, Schopenhauer, the 
great philosopher, revered by all Germany, says: 
‘Man’s intelligence must have been terribly dead- 
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ened by love in order to call this sex with the small 
waist, narrow shoulders, large hips and crooked 
legs, the fair sex. All its beauty lies in the instinct 
of love. Instead of calling it the fair, it would have 
been better to call it the unzsthetic sex. Women 
have neither the appreciation nor the knowledge of 
music, any more than they have of poetry or of the 
plastic arts; with them it is merely an apelike imi- 
tation, pure pretence, affectation cultivated from 
their desire to please.’ ” 

“The man who said that is an idiot,’ exclaimed 
Monsieur de Sombreterre. 

Monsieur Rade smilingly continued: 

“And how about Rousseau, gentlemen? Here 
is his opinion: ‘Women, as a rule, love no art, are 
skilled in none, and have no talent.’ ” 

Monsieur de Sombreterre disdainfully shrugged 
his shoulders: 

“Then Rousseau is as much of a fool as the 
Other, that’s all.” 

Monsieur Rade, still smiling, went on: 

“And this is what Lord Byron said, who, never- 
theless, loved women: ‘They should be well fed and 
well dressed, but not allowed to mingle with society. 
They should also be taught religion, but they should 
ignore poetry and politics, only being allowed to 
read religious works or cook-books.’ ” 

Monsieur Rade continued: 

“You see, gentlemen, all of them study painting 
and music. But not a single one of them has ever 
painted a remarkable picture or composed a great 
opera! Why, gentlemen? Because they are the 
sexus sequior, the secondary sex in every sense of 
the word, made to be kept apart, in the background.” 
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Monsieur Patissot was growing angry, and ex- 
claimed: 

“And how about Madame Sand, monsieur ?” 

“She is the one exception, monsieur, the one ex- 
ception. I will quote to you another passage from 
another great philosopher, this one an Englishman, 
Herbert Spencer. Here is what he says: ‘Each 
sex is capable, under the influence of abnormal stim- 
ulation, of manifesting faculties ordinarily reserved 
for the other one. Thus, for instance, in extreme 
cases a special excitement may cause the breasts of 
men to give milk; children deprived of their mothers 
have often thus been saved in time of famine. 
Nevertheless, we do not place this faculty of giving 
milk among the male attributes. It is the same 
with female intelligence, which, in certain cases, 
will give superior products, but which is not to be 
considered in an estimate of the feminine nature as 
a social factor.’ ” 

All Monsieur Patissot’s chivalric instincts were 
_ wounded and he declared: 

“You are not a Frenchman, monsieur. French 
gallantry is a form of patriotism.” 

Monsieur Rade retorted: 

“I have very little patriotism, monsieur, as little 
as I can get along with.” 

A coolness settled over the company, but he con- 
tinued quietly: 

“Do you admit with me that war is a barbarous 
thing; that this custom of killing off people consti- 
tutes a condition of savagery; that it is odious, when 
life is the only real good, to see governments, whose 
duty is to protect the lives of their subjects, per- 
sistently looking for means of destruction? Am I 
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not right? Well, if war is a terrible thing, what 
about patriotism, which is the idea at the base of 
it? When a murderer kills he has a fixed idea seit 
is to steal. When a good man sticks his bayonet 
through another good man, father of a family, or, 
perhaps, a great artist, what idea is he following 
out?” 

Everybody was shocked. 

“When one has such thoughts, one should not ex- 
press them in public.” 

M. Patissot continued: 

“There are, however, monsieur, principles which 
all good people recognize.” 

M. Rade asked: “Which ones?” 

Then very solemnly, M. Patissot pronounced: 
“Morality, monsieur.” 

M. Rade was beaming; he exclaimed: 

“Just let me give you one example, gentlemen, 
one little example. What is your opinion of the 
gentlemen with the silk caps who thrive along the 
boulevards on the delightful traffic which you know, 
and who make a living out of it?” 

A look of disgust ran round the table: 

“Well, gentlemen! only a century ago, when an 
elegant gentleman, very ticklish about his honor, 
had for—friend—a beautiful and rich lady, it was 
considered perfectly proper to live at her expense 
and even to squander her whole fortune. This game 
was considered delightful. This only goes to show 
that the principles of morality are by no means 
settled—and that——” 

M. Perdrix, visibly embarrassed, stopped him: 

“M. Rade, you are sapping the very foundations 
of society. One must always have principles. Thus, 
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in politics, here is M. de Sombreterre, who is a 
Legitimist ; M. Vallin, an Orleanist; M. Patissot and 
myself, Republicans ; we all have very different prin- 
ciples, and yet we agree very well because we have 
them.” 

But M. Rade exclaimed: 

“I also have principles, gentlemen, very distinet 
ones.” 

M. Patissot raised his head and coldly asked: 

“It would please me greatly to know them, mon- 
sieur.” 

M. Rade did not need to be coaxed. 

“Here they are, monsieur: 

“First principle—Government by one person is a 
monstrosity, 

“Second principle—Restricted suffrage is an in- 
justice, 

“Third principle—Universal suffrage is idiotic. 

“To deliver up millions of men, superior minds, 
Scientists, even geniuses, to the caprice and will of 
a being who, in an instant of gayety, madness, in- 
toxication or love, would not hesitate to sacrifice 
everything for his exalted fancy, would spend the 
wealth of the country amassed by others with diffi- 
culty, would have thousands of men slaughtered on 
the battle-fields, all this appears to me—a simple 
logician—a monstrous aberration. 

“But, admitting that a country must govern itself, 
to exclude, on some always debatable pretext, a 
part of the citizens from the administration of 
affairs is such an injustice that it seems to me une 
worthy of a further discussion. 

“There remains universal suffrage. I suppose that 
you will agree with me that geniuses are a rarity. 
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Let us be liberal and say that there are at present 
five in France. Now, let us add, perhaps, two 
hundred men with a decided talent, one thousand 
others possessing various talents, and ten thousand 
superior intellects. This is a staff of eleven thou- 
sand two hundred and five minds. After that you 
have the army of mediocrities followed by the mul- 
titude of fools. As the mediocrities and the fools 
always form the immense majority, it is impossible 
for them to elect an intelligent government. 

“In order to be fair I admit that logically uni- 
versal suffrage seems to me the only admissible 
principle, but it is impracticable. Here are the rea- 
sons why: 

“To make all the living forces of the country 
codperate in the government, to represent all the 
interests, to take into account all the rights, is an 
ideal dream, but hardly practicable, because the only 
force which can be measured is that very one which 
should be neglected, the stupid strength of numbers, 
According to your method, unintelligent numbers 
equal genius, knowledge, learning, wealth and in- 
dustry. When you are able to give to a member of 
the Institute ten thousand votes to a ragman’s one, 
one hundred votes for a great land-owner as against 
his farmer’s ten, then you will have approached an 
equilibrium of forces and obtained a national repre- 
sentation which will really represent the strength 
of the nation. But I challenge you to do it. 

“Here are my conclusions: 

“Formerly, when a man was a failure at every 
other profession he turned photographer; now he 
has himself elected a deputy. A government thus 
composed will always be sadly lacking, incapable of 
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evil as well as of good. On the other hand, a despot, 
if he be stupid, can do a lot of harm, and, if he be 
intelligent (a thing which is very scarce), he may 
do good. 

“I cannot decide between these two forms of 
government; I declare myself to be an anarchist, 
that is to say, a partisan of that power which is the 
most unassuming, the least felt, the most liberal, 
in the broadest sense of the word, and revolutionary 
at the same time; by that I mean the everlasting 
enemy of this same power, which can in no way be 
anything but defective. That’s all!” 

Cries of indignation rose about the table, and 
all, whether Legitimist, Orleanist or Republican 
through force of circumstances, grew red with an- 
ger. M. Patissot especially was choking with rage, 
and, turning toward M. Rade, he cried: 

“Then, monsieur, you believe in nothing?” 

The other answered quietly: 

“You're absolutely correct, monsieur.” 

The anger felt by all the guests prevented M. 
Rade from continuing, and M. Perdrix, as chief, 
closed the discussion. 

“Enough, gentlemen! We each have our opin- 
ion, and we have no intention of changing it.” 

All agreed with the wise words. But M. Rade, 
never satisfied, wished to have the last word. 

“T have, however, one moral,” said he. “It is 
simple and always applicable. One sentence em- 
braces the whole thought; here it is: ‘Never do 
unto another that which you would not have him 
do unto you.’ I defy you to pick any flaw in it, 
while I will undertake to demolish your most sacred 
principles with three arguments.” 
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This time there was no answer. But as they 
were going home at night, by couples, each one was 
saying to his companion: “Really, M. Rade goes 
much too far. His mind must surely be unbalanced. 
He ought to be appointed assistant chief at the 
Charenton Asylum.” 


THE END 


A COWARD 


N society he was called “Handsome Signoles.” 
I His name was Vicomte Gontran-Joseph de Si- 
gnoles. 

An orphan, and possessed of an ample fortune, he 
cut quite a dash, as it is called. He had an attrac- 
tive appearance and manner, could talk well, had a 
certain inborn elegance, an air of pride and no- 
bility, a good mustache, gad a tender eye, that always 
finds favor with women. 

He was in great request at receptions, waltzed to 
perfection, and was regarded by his own sex with 
that smiling hostility accorded to the popular so- 
ciety man. He had been suspected of more than 
one love affair, calculated to enhance the reputation 
of a bachelor. He lived a happy, peaceful life—a 
life of physical and mental well-being. He had won 
considerable fame as a swordsman, and still more as 
a marksman. 

“When the time comes for me to fight a duel,” 
he said, “I shall choose pistols. With such a 
weapon I am sure to kill my man.” 

One evening, having accompanied two women 
friends of his with their husbands to the theatre, 
he invited them to take some ice cream at Tortoni’s 
after the performance. They had been seated a few 
minutes in the restaurant when Signoles noticed 
that a man was staring persistently at one of the 
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ladies. She seemed annoyed, and lowered her eyes. 
At last she said to her husband: 

“There’s a man over there looking at me I 
don’t know him; do you?” 

The husband, who had noticed nothing, glanced 
across at the offender, and said: 

“No; not in the least.” 

His wife continued, half smiling, half angry: 

“It’s very tiresome! He quite spoils my ice 
cream.” 

The husband shrugged his shoulders. 

“Nonsense! Don’t take any notice of him. If 
we were to bother our heads about all the ill-man- 
nered people we should have no time for anything 
else.” 

But the vicomte abruptly left his seat. He could 
not allow this insolent fellow to spoil an ice for a 
guest of his. It was for him to take cognizance of 
the offence, since it was through him that his friends 
had come to the restaurant. He went across to 
the man and said: 

“Sir, you are staring at those ladies in a manner 
I cannot permit. I must ask you to desist from 
your rudeness.” 

The other replied: 

“Let me alone, will you!” 

“Take care, sir,” said the vicomte between his 
teeth, “or you will force me to extreme measures.” 

The man replied with a single word—a foul word, 
which could be heard from one end of the restaurant 
to the other, and which startled every one there. All 
those whose backs were toward the two disputants 
turned round; all the others raised their heads; 
three waiters spun round on their heels like tops; 
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the two lady cashiers jumped, as if shot, then turned 
their bodies simultaneously, like two automata 
worked by the same spring. 

There was dead silence. Then suddenly a sharp, 
crisp sound. The vicomte had slapped his adver- 
sary’s face. Every one rose to interfere. Cards 
were exchanged. 

When the vicomte reached home he walked rap- 
idly up and down his room for some minutes. He 
was in a state of too great agitation to think con- 
nectedly. One idea alone possessed him: a duel. 
But this idea aroused in him as yet no emotion of 
any kind. He had done what he was bound to do; 
he had proved himself to be what he ought to be. 
He would be talked about, approved, congratulated. 
He repeated aloud, speaking as one does when un- 
der the stress of great mental disturbance: 

“What a brute of a man!” 

Then he sat down, and began to reflect. He 
would have to find seconds as soon as morning 
came. Whom should he choose? He bethought 
himself of the most influential and best-known men 
of his acquaintance. His choice fell at last on the 
Marquis de la Tour-Noire and Colonel Bourdin—a 
nobleman and a soldier. That would be just the 
thing. Their names would carry weight in the 
newspapers. He was thirsty, and drank three glasses 
of water, one after another; then he walked up and 
down again. If he showed himself brave, deter- 
mined, prepared to face a duel in deadly earnest, his 
adversary would probably draw back and proffer ex- 
cuses. 

He picked up the card he had taken from his 
pocket and thrown on a table. He read it again, as 
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he had already read it, first at a glance in the res- 
taurant, and afterward on the way home in the 
light of each gas lamp: “Georges Lamil, 51 Rue 
Moncey.” That was all. 

He examined closely this collection of letters, 
which seemed to him mysterious, fraught with many 
meanings. Georges Lamil! Who was the man? 
What was his profession? Why had he stared so 
at the woman? Was it not monstrous that a stran- 
ger, an unknown, should thus all at once upset one’s 
whole life, simply because it had pleased him to 
stare rudely at a woman? And the vicomte once 
more repeated aloud: 

“What a brute!” 

Then he stood motionless, thinking, his eyes still 
fixed on the card. Anger rose in his heart against 
this scrap of paper—a resentful anger, mingled with 
a strange sense of uneasiness. It was a stupid busi- 
ness altogether! He took up a penknife which lay 
open within reach, and deliberately stuck it into the 
middle of the printed name, as if he were stabbing 
some one. 

So he would have to fight! Should he choose 
swords or pistols ?—for he considered himself as the 
insulted party. With the sword he would risk less, 
but with the pistol there was some chance of his ad- 
versary backing out. A duel with swords is rarely 
fatal, since mutual prudence prevents the combat- 
ants from fighting cloSe enough to each other for a 
point to enter very deep. With pistols he would 
seriously risk his life; but, on the other hand, he 
might come out of the affair with flying colors, and 
without a duel, after all. 
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“I must be firm,” he said. “The fellow will be 
afraid.” 

The sound of his own voice startled him, and 
he looked nervously round the room. He felt un- 
strung. He drank another glass of water, and then 
began undressing, preparatory to going to bed. 

As soon as he was in bed he blew out the light 
and shut his eyes. 

“I have all day to-morrow,” he reflected, “for 
setting my affairs in order. I must sleep now, in 
order to be calm when the time comes.” 

He was very warm in bed, but he could not suc- 
ceed in losing consciousness. He tossed and turned, 
remained for five minutes lying on his back, then 
changed to his left side, then rolled over to his 
right. 

He was thirsty again, and rose to drink. Then 
a qualm seized him: 

“Can it be possible that I am afraid?” 

Why did his heart beat so uncontrollably at 
every well-known sound in his room? When the 
clock was about to strike, the prefatory grating of 
its spring made him start, and for several seconds 
he panted for breath, so unnerved was he. 

He began to reason with himself on the possi- 
bility of such a thing: 

“Could I by any chance be afraid?” 

No, indeed; he could not be afraid, since he was 
resolved to proceed to the last extremity, since he 
was irrevocably determined to fight without flinch- 
ing. And yet he was so perturbed in mind and 
body that he asked himself: 

“Is it possible to be afraid in spite of one’s 
self?” 
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And this doubt, this fearful question, took pos- 
session of him. If an irresistible power, stronger 
than his own will, were to quell his courage, what 
would happen? He would certainly go to the place 
appointed; his will would force him that far. But 
supposing, when there, he were to tremble or faint? 
And he thought of his social standing, his reputa- 
tion, his name. 

And he suddenly determined to get up and look 
at himself in the glass. He lighted his candle. 
When he saw his face reflected in the mirror he 
scarcely recognized it. He seemed to see before 
him a man whom he did not know. His eyes looked 
disproportionately large, and he was very pale. 

He remained standing before the mirror. He 
put out his tongue, as if to examine the state of his 
health, and all at once the thought flashed into his 
mind: 

“At this time the day after to-morrow I may 
be dead.” 

And his heart throbbed painfully. 

“At this time the day after to-morrow I may 
be dead. This person in front of me, this ‘I’ whom 
I see in the glass, will perhaps be no more. What! 
Here I am, I look at myself, I feel myself to be alive 
—and yet in twenty-four hours I may be lying on 
that bed, with closed eyes, dead, cold, inanimate.” 

He turned round, and could see himself distinctly 
lying on his back on the couch he had just quitted. 
He had the hollow face and the limp hands of death, 

Then he became afraid of his bed, and to avoid 
seeing it went to his smoking-room. He mechanic- 
ally took a cigar, lighted it, and began walking back 
and forth. He was cold; he took a step toward the 
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bell, to wake his valet, but stopped with hand raised 
toward the bell rope. 

“He would see that I am afraid!” 

And, instead of ringing, he made a fire himself. 
His hands quivered nervously as they touched 
various objects. His head grew dizzy, his thoughts 
confused, disjointed, painful; a numbness seized his 
spirit, as if he had been drinking. 

’ And all the time he kept on saying: 

“What shall I do? What will become of me?” 

His whole body trembled spasmodically; he rose, 
and, going to the window, drew back the curtains. 

The day—a summer day—was breaking. The 
pink sky cast a glow on the city, its roofs, and its 
walls. A flush of light enveloped the awakened 
world, like a caress from the rising sun, and the 
glimmer of dawn kindled new hope in the breast of 
the vicomte. What a fool he was to let himself suc- 
cumb to fear before anything was decided—before 
his seconds had interviewed those of Georges 
Lamil, before he even knew whether he would have 
to fight or not! 

He bathed, dressed, and left the house with a firm 
step. 

He repeated as he went: 

“I must be firm—very firm. I must show that 
I am not afraid.” 

His seconds, the marquis and the colonel, placed 
themselves at his disposal, and, having shaken him 
warmly by the hand, began to discuss details. 

“You want a serious duel?” asked the colonel. 

“Yes—quite serious,” replied the vicomte. 

“You insist on pistols?” put in the marquis, 

“Ves,” 
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“Do you leave all the other arrangements in our 
hands?” 

With a dry, jerky voice the vicomte answered: 

“Twenty paces—at a given signal—the arm to be 
raised, not lowered—shots to be exchanged until 
one or other is seriously wounded.” 

“Excellent conditions,’ declared the colonel in a 
satisfied tone. “You are a good shot; all the chances 
are in your favor.” 

And they parted. The vicomte returned home to 
wait for them. His agitation, only temporarily al- 
layed, now increased momentarily. He felt, in arms, 
legs and chest, a sort of trembling—a continuous 
vibration; he could not stay still, either sitting or 
standing. His mouth was parched, and he made 
every now and then a clicking movement of the 
tongue, as if to detach it from his palate. 

He attempted to take luncheon, but could not 
eat. Then it occurred to him to seek courage in 
drink, and he sent for a decanter of rum, of which 
he swallowed, one after another, six small glasses. 

A burning warmth, followed by a deadening of 
the mental faculties, ensued. He said to himself: 

“T know how to manage. Now it will be all 
right !” 

But at the end of an hour he had emptied the 
decanter, and his agitation was worse than ever. 
A mad longing possessed him to throw himself om 
the ground, to bite, to scream. Night fell. 

A ring at the bell so unnerved him that he had 
noc the strength to rise to receive his seconds. 

He dared not even to speak to them, wish them 
good-day, utter a single word, lest his changed voice 
should betray him. 
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“All is arranged as you wished,” said the colonel. 
“Your adversary claimed at first the privileges of 
the offended part; but he yielded almost at once, 
and accepted your conditions. His seconds are two 
military men.” 

“Thank you,” said the vicomte. 

The marquis added: 

“Please excuse us if we do not stay now, for we 
have a good deal to see to yet. We shall want a 
reliable doctor, since the duel is not to end until a 
serious wound has been inflicted; and you know 
that bullets are not to be trifled with. We must se- 
lect a spot near some house to which the wounded 
party can be carried if necessary. In fact, the ar- 
rangements will take us another two or three hours 
at least.” 

The vicomte articulated for the second time: 

“Thank you.” 

“You're all right?” asked the colonel. “Quite 
calm ?” 

“Perfectly calm, thank you.” 

The two men withdrew. 

When he was once more alone he felt as though 
he should go mad. His servant having lighted the 
lamps, he sat down at his table to write some letters. 
When he had traced at the top of a sheet of paper 
the words: “This is my last will and testament,” he 
started from his seat, feeling himself incapable of 
connected thought, of decision in regard to any- 
thing. 

So he was going to fight! He could no longer 
avoid it. What, then, possessed him? He wished 
to fight, he was fully determined to fight, and yet, 
in spite of all his mental effort, in spite of the exer- 
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tion of all his will power, he felt that he could not 
even preserve the strength necessary to carry him 
through the ordeal. He tried to conjure up a pic 
ture of the duel, his own attitude, and that of his 
enemy. 

Every now and then his teeth chattered audibly. 
He thought he would read, and took down Chateau- 
villard’s Rules of Dueling. Then he said: 

“Ts the other man practiced in the use of the 
pistol? Is he well known? How can I find out?” 

He remembered Baron de Vaux’s book on marks- 
men, and searched it from end to end. Georges 
Lamil was not mentioned, And yet, if he were not 
an adept, would he have accepted without demur 
such a dangerous weapon and such deadly cond 
tions? 

He opened a case of Gastinne Renettes which 
stood on a small table, and took from it a pistol. 
Next he stood in the correct attitude for firing, and 
raised his arm. But he was trembling from head 
to foot, and the weapon shook in his grasp. 

Then he said to himself: 

“It is impossible. I cannot fight like this.” 

He looked at the little black, death-spitting hole 
at the end of the pistol; he thought of dishonor, of 
the whispers at the clubs, the smiles in his friends’ 
drawing-rooms, the contempt of women, the veiled 
sneers of the newspapers, the insults that would be 
hurled at him by cowards. 

He still looked at the weapon, and raising the 
hammer, saw the glitter of the priming below it. 
The pistol had been left loaded by some chance, some 
oversight. And the discovery rejoiced him, he 
knew not why. 
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If he did not maintain, in presence of his op- 
ponent, the steadfast bearing which was so neces- 
sary to his honor, he would be ruined forever. He 
would be branded, stigmatized as a coward, hounded 
out of society! And he felt, he knew, that he could 
not maintain that calm, unmoved demeanor. And 
yet he was brave, since—the thought that followed 
was not even rounded to a finish in his mind; but, 
opening his mouth wide, he suddenly plunged the 
barrel of the pistol as far back as his throat, and 
pressed the trigger. 

When the valet, alarmed at the report, rushed 
into the room he found his master lying dead upon 
his back. A spurt of blood had splashed the white 
paper on the table, and had made a great crimson 
Stain beneath the words: 

“This is my last will and testament,” 
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T was yesterday, the 31st of December. 

] I had just finished breakfast with my old 
friend Georges Garin when the servant handed 
him a letter covered with seals and foreign stamps. 

Georges said: 

“Will you excuse me?” 

“Certainly.” 

And so he began to read the letter, which was 
written in a large English handwriting, crossed and 
recrossed in every direction. He read them slowly, 
with serious attention and the interest which we 
only pay to things which touch our hearts. 

Then he put the letter on the mantelpiece and 
said: 

“That was a curious story! I’ve never told you 
about it, I think. Yet it was a sentimental adven- 
ture, and it really happened to me. That was a 
strange New Year’s Day, indeed! It must have 
been twenty years ago, for I was then thirty and 
am now fifty years old. 

“I was then an inspector in the Maritime Insur- 
ance Company, of which I am now director. I had 
arranged to pass New Year’s Day in Paris—since 
it is customary to make that day a féte—when I 
received a letter from the manager, asking me to 
proceed at once to the island of Ré, where a three- 
masted vessel from Saint-Nazaire, insured by us, 
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had just been driven ashore. It was then eight 
o’clock in the morning. I arrived at the office at 
ten to get my advices, and that evening I took the 
express, which put me down in La Rochelle the 
next day, the 31st of December. 

“I had two hours to wait before going aboard the 
boat for Ré. So I made a tour of the town. It is 
certainly a queer city, La Rochelle, with strong char- 
acteristics of its own—streets tangled like a laby- 
rinth, sidewalks running under endless arcaded gal- 
leries like those of the Rue de Rivoli, but low, mys- 
terious, built as if to form a suitable setting for 
conspirators and making a striking background for 
those old-time wars, the sayage heroic wars of re- 
ligion. It is indeed the typical old Huguenot city, 
conservative, discreet, with no fine art to show, with 
ho wonderful monuments, such as make Rouen; but 
it is remarkable for its severe, somewhat sullen 
look; it is a city of obstinate fighters, a city where 
fanaticism might well blossom, where the faith of 
the Calvinists became enthusiastic and which gave 
birth to the plot of the ‘Four Sergeants.’ 

“After I had wandered for some time about these 
curious streets, I went aboard the black, rotund 
little steamboat which was to take me to the island 
of Ré. It was called the Jean Guiton. It started 
with angry puffings, passed between the two old 
towers which guard the harbor, crossed the road- 
stead and issued from the mole built by Richelieu, 
the great stones of which can be seen at the water’s 
edge, enclosing the town like a great necklace. 
Then the steamboat turned to the right. 

“It was one of those sad days which give one the 
blues, tighten the heart and take away all strength 
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and energy and force—a gray, cold day, with a 
heavy mist which was as wet as rain, as cold as 
frost, as bad to breathe as the steam of a wash-tub. 

“Under this low sky of dismal fog the shallow, 
yellow, sandy sea of all practically level beaches 
lay without a wrinkle, without a movement, without 
life, a sea of turbid water, of greasy water, of stag- 
nant water. The Jean Guiton passed over it, rolling 
a little from habit, dividing the smooth, dark blue 
water and leaving behind a few waves, a little 
splashing, a slight swell, which soon calmed down. 

“T began to talk to the captain, a little man with 
small feet, as round as his boat and rolling in the 
same manner. I wanted some details of the disas- 
ter on which I was to draw up a report. A great 
square-rigged three-master, the Marie Joseph, of 
Saint-Nazaire, had gone ashore one night in a hur- 
ricane on the sands of the island of Ré. 

“The owner wrote us that the storm had thrown 
the ship so far ashore that it was impossible to float 
her and that they had to remove everything which 
could be detached with the utmost possible haste. 
Nevertheless I must examine the situation of the 
wreck, estimate what must have been her condition 
before the disaster and decide whether all efforts 
had been used to get her afloat. I came as an agent 
of the company in order to give contradictory testi- 
mony, if necessary, at the trial. 

“Qn receipt of my report, the manager would 
take what measures he might think necessary to 
protect our interests. 

“The captain of the Jean Guiton knew all about 
the affair, having been summoned with his boat to 
assist in the attempts at salvage. 
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- “He told me the story of the disaster. The Marie 
Joseph, driven by a furious gale, lost her bearings 
completely, in the night, and steering by chance over 
a heavy foaming sea—‘a milk-soup sea,’ said the 
captain—had gone ashore on those immense sand 
beaches which make the coasts of this country look 
like limitless Saharas when the tide is low. 

“While talking I looked around and ahead. Be- 
tween the ocean and the lowering sky lay an open 
Space where the eye could see into the distance. 
We were following a coast. I asked: 

“Ts that the island of Ré? 

se ayese sir.’ 

“And suddenly the captain stretched his right 
hand out before us, pointed to something almost im- 
perceptible in the open sea, and said: 

““There’s your ship !’ 

““The Marie Joseph? 

“ce “Yes.” 

“I was amazed. This black, almost imperceptible 
speck, which looked to me like a rock, seemed at 
least three miles from land. 

“I continued: 

““But, captain, there must be a hundred fathoms 
of water in that place.’ 

“He began to laugh. 

“*A hundred fathoms, my child! Well, I should 
say about two!’ 

“He was from Bordeaux. He continued : 

“It’s now nine-forty, just high tide. Go down 
along the beach with your hands in your pockets 
after you've had lunch at the Hotel du Dauphin, 
and I'll wager that at ten minutes to three, or three 
o'clock, you'll reach the wreck without wetting your 
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feet, and have from an hour and three-quarters to 
two hours aboard of her; but not more, or you'll be 
caught. The faster the sea goes out the faster it 
comes back. This coast is as flat as a turtle! But 
start away at ten minutes to five, as I tell you, and 
at half-past seven you will be again aboard of the 
Jean Guiton, which will put you down this same 
evening on the quay at La Rochelle.’ 

“T thanked the captain and I went and sat down 
in the bow of the steamer to get a good look at the 
little city of Saint-Martin, which we were now 
rapidly approaching. 

“Tt was just like all small seaports which serve 
as capitals of the barren islands scattered along the 
coast—a large fishing village, one foot on sea and 
one on shore, subsisting on fish and wild fowl, vege- 
tables and shell-fish, radishes and mussels. The 
island is very low and little cultivated, yet it seems 
to be thickly populated. However, I did not pene- 
trate into the interior. 

“After breakfast I climbed across a little promon- 
tory, and then, as the tide was rapidly falling, I 
started out across the sands toward a kind of black 
rock which I could just perceive above the surface 
of the water, out a considerable distance. 

“T walked quickly over the yellow plain. It was 
elastic, like flesh, and seemed to sweat beneath my 
tread. The sea had been there very lately. Now I 
perceived it at a distance, escaping out of sight, and 
I no longer could distinguish the line which sep- 
arated the sands from ocean. I felt as though I 
were looking at a gigantic supernatural work of en- 
chantment. The Atlantic had just now been before 
me, then it had disappeared into the sands, just as 
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scenery disappears through a trap; and I was now 
walking in the midst of a desert. Only the feeling, 
the breath of the salt-water, remained in me. I per- 
ceived the smell of the wrack, the smell of the sea, 
the good strong smell of sea coasts. I walked fast; 
I was no longer cold. I looked at the stranded 
wreck, which grew in size as I approached, and came 
now to resemble an enormous shipwrecked whale. 

“It seemed fairly to rise out of the ground, and 
on that great, flat, yellow stretch of sand assumed 
wonderful proportions. After an hour’s walk I at 
last reached it. It lay upon its side, ruined and shat- 
tered, its broken bones showing as though it were 
an animal, its bones of tarred wood pierced with 
great bolts. The sand had already invaded it, enter- 
ing it by all the crannies, and held it and refused to 
let it go. It seemed to have taken root in it. The 
bow had entered deep into this soft, treacherous 
beach, while the stern, high in air, seemed to cast 
at heaven, like a cry of despairing appeal, the two 
white words on the black planking, Marie Joseph. 

“I climbed upon this carcass of a ship by the 
lowest side; then, having reached the deck, I went 
below. The daylight, which entered by the stove-in 
hatches and the cracks in the sides, showed me 
dimly long dark cavities full of demolished wood- 
work. They contained nothing but sand, which 
served as foot-soil in this cavern of planks. 

“I began to take some notes about the condition 
of the ship. I was seated on a broken empty cask, 
writing by the light of a great crack, through which 
I could perceive the boundless stretch of the strand. 
A strange shivering of cold and loneliness Tan over! 
my skin from time to time, and I would often stop 
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writing for a moment to listen to the mrysterious 
noises in the derelict: the noise of crabs scratching 
the planking with their crooked claws; the noise of 
a thousand little creatures of the sea already crawl- 
ing over this dead body or else boring into the wood. 

“Suddenly, very near me, I heard human voices. 
I started as though I had seen a ghost. For a second 
I really thought I was about to see drowned men 
rise from the sinister depths of the hold, who would 
tell me about their death. At any rate, it did not 
take me long to swing myself on deck. There, 
standing by the bows, was a tall Englishman with 
three young misses. Certainly they were a good 
deal more frightened at seeing this sudden appari- 
tion on the abandoned three-master than I was at 
seeing them. The youngest girl turned and ran, 
the two others threw their arms round their father. 
As for him, he opened his mouth—that was the only 
sign of emotion which he showed. 

“Then, after several seconds, he spoke: 

“‘Mosieu, are you the owner of this ship?’ 

“ce Gi am.’ 

“May I go over it? 

"You may.’ 

“Then he uttered a long sentence in English, in 
which I only distinguished the word ‘gracious,’ re- 
peated several times. 

“As he was looking for a place to climb up, I 
showed him the easiest way, and gave him a hand. 
He climbed up. Then we helped up the three girls, 
who had now quite recovered their composure, 
They were charming, especially the oldest, a blonde 
of eighteen, fresh as a flower, and very dainty and 
pretty! Ah, yes! the pretty Englishwomen have in- 
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deed the look of tender sea fruit. One would have 
said of this one that she had just risen out of the 
sands and that her hair had kept their tint. They 
all, with their exquisite freshness, make you think 
of the delicate colors of pink sea-shells and of 
shining pearls hidden in the unknown depths of the 
ocean. 

“She spoke French a little better than her father 
and acted as interpreter. I had to tell all about the 
shipwreck, and I romanced as though I had been 
present at the catastrophe. Then the whole family 
descended into the interior of the wreck. As soon 
as they had penetrated into this sombre, dimly lit 
cavity they uttered cries of astonishment and ad- 
miration. Suddenly the father and his three daugh- 
ters were holding sketch-books in their hands, which 
they had doubtless carried hidden somewhere in-their 
heavy weather-proof clothes, and were all begin- 
ning at once to make pencil sketches of this melan- 
choly and weird place. 

“They had seated themselves side by side on a 
projecting beam, and the four sketch-books on the 
eight knees were being rapidly covered with little 
black lines which were intended to represent the 
half-opened hulk of the Marie Joseph. 

“I continued to inspect the skeleton of the ship, 
and the oldest girl talked to me while she worked. 

“They had none of the usual English arrogance; 
they were simple honest hearts of that class of con- 
tinuous travellers with which England covers the 
globe. The father was long and thin, with a red 
face framed in white whiskers, and looking like a 
living sandwich, a piece of ham carved like a face 
between two wads of hair. The daughters, who had 
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long legs like young storks, were also thin—except 
the oldest. All three were pretty, especially the 
tallest. 

“She had such a droll way of speaking, of laugh- 
ing, of understanding and of not understanding, of 
raising her eyes to ask a question (eyes blue as the 
deep ocean), of stopping her drawing a moment to 
make a guess at what you meant, of returning once 
more to work, of saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’—that I could 
have listened and looked indefinitely. 

“Suddenly she murmured: 

“T hear a little sound on this boat.’ 

“T listened and I immediately distinguished a low, 
steady, curious sound. I rose and looked out of the 
crack and gave a scream. The sea had come up to 
us; it would soon surround us! 

“We were on deck in an instant. It was too late. 
The water circled us about and was running toward 
the coast at tremendous speed. No, it did not run, 
it glided, crept, spread like an immense, limitless 
blot. The water was barely a few centimeters deep, 
but the rising flood had gone so far that we no 
longer saw the vanishing line of the imperceptible 
tide. 

“The Englishman wanted to jump. I held him 
back. Flight was impossible because of the deep 
places which we had been obliged to go round on 
our way out and into which we should fall on our 
teturn. 

“There was a minute of horrible anguish in our 
hearts. Then the little English girl began to smile 
and murmured: 

“Tt is we who are shipwrecked.’ 

“I tried to laugh, but fear held me, a fear which 
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was cowardly and horrid and base and treacherous 
like the tide. All the danger which we ran appeared 
to me at once. I wanted to shriek: ‘Help!’ But to 
whom ? 

“The two younger girls were clinging to their 
father, who looked in consternation at the measure- 
less sea which hedged us round about. 

“The night fell as swiftly as the ocean rose—a 
lowering, wet, icy night. 

“I said: 

““There’s nothing to do but to stay on the ship.’ 

“The Englishman answered: 

“ “Oh, yes!’ 

“And we waited there a quarter of an hour, half 
an hour, indeed I don’t know how long, watching 
that creeping water growing deeper as it swirled 
around us, as though it were playing on the beach, 
which it had regained. 

“One of the young girls was cold, and we went 
below to shelter ourselves from the light but freez- 
ing wind that made our skins tingle. 

“I leaned over the hatchway. The ship was full 
of water. So we had to cower against the stern 
planking, which shielded us a little. 

“Darkness was now coming on, and we remained 
huddled together. I felt the shoulder of the little 
English girl trembling against mine, her teeth chat- 
tering from time to time. But I also felt the gentle 
warmth of her body through her ulster, and that 
warmth was as delicious to me as a kiss. We no 
longer spoke; we sat motionless, mute, cowering 
down like animals in a ditch when a hurricane is 
raging. And, nevertheless, despite the night, despite 
the terrible and increasing danger, I began to feel 
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happy that I was there, glad of the cold and the 
peril, glad of the long hours of darkness and anguish 
that I must pass on this plank so near this dainty, 
pretty little girl. 

“I asked myself, ‘Why this strange sensation of 
well-being and of joy?’ 

“Why! Does one know? Because she was there? 
Who? She, a little unknown English girl? I did 
not love her, I did not even know her. And for all 
that, I was touched and conquered. I wanted to save 
her, to sacrifice myself for her, to commit a thousand 
follies! Strange thing! How does it happen that 
the presence of a woman overwhelms us so? Is it 
the power of her grace which infolds us? Is it the 
seduction of her beauty and youth, which intoxicates 
one like wine? 

“Is it not rather the touch of Love, of Love the 
Mysterious, who seeks constantly to unite two beings, 
who tries his strength the instant he has put a man 
and a woman face to face? 

“The silence of the darkness became terrible, the 
stillness of the sky dreadful, because we could hear 
vaguely about us a slight, continuous sound, the 
sound of the rising tide and the monotonous plash- 
ing of the water against the ship. 

“Suddenly I heard the sound of sobs. The young- 
est of the girls was crying. Her father tried to con- 
sole her, and they began to talk in their own tongue, 
which I did not understand. I guessed that he was 
reassuring her and that she was still afraid. 

“T asked my neighbor: 

“Vou are not too cold, are you, mademoiselle?” 

““Oh, yes. I am very cold.’ 

“T offered to give her my cloak; she refused it, 
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But I had taken it off and I covered her with it 
against her will. In the short struggle her hand 
touched mine. It made a delicious thrill run through 
my body. 

“For some minutes the air had been growing 
brisker, the dashing of the water stronger against 
the flanks of the ship. I raised myself; a great gust 
of wind blew in my face. The wind was rising! 

“The Englishman perceived this at the same time 
that I did and said simply: 

“*This is bad for us, this ¢ 

“Of course it was bad, it was certain death if any 
breakers, however feeble, should attack and shake 
the wreck, which was already so shattered and dis- 
connected that the first big sea would carry it off. 

“So our anguish increased momentarily as the 
squalls grew stronger and stronger. Now the sea 
broke a little, and I saw in the darkness white lines 
appearing and disappearing, lines of foam, while 
each wave struck the Marie Joseph and shook her 
with a short quiver which went to our hearts. 

“The English girl was trembling. I felt her 
shiver against me. And I had a wild desire to take 
her in my arms. 

“Down there, before and behind us, to the left and 
right, lighthouses were shining along the shore— 
lighthouses white, yellow and red, revolving like the 
enormous eyes of giants who were watching us, wait- 
ing eagerly for us to disappear. One of them in 
especial irritated me. It went out every thirty sec- 
onds and it lit up again immediately. It was indeed 
an eye, that one, with its lid incessantly lowered over 
its fiery glance. 

“From time to time the Englishman struck a 
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match to see the hour; then he put his watch back 
in his pocket. Suddenly he said to me, over the 
heads of his daughters, with tremendous gravity: 

“‘T wish you a happy New Year, Mosieu.’ 

“It was midnight. I held out my hand, which he 
pressed. Then he said something in English, and 
suddenly he and his daughters began to sing ‘God 
Save the Queen,’ which rose through the black and 
silent air and vanished into space. 

“At first I felt a desire to laugh; then I was seized 
by a powerful, strange emotion. 

“It was something sinister and superb, this chant 
of the shipwrecked, the condemned, something like 
a prayer and also like something grander, something 
comparable to the ancient ‘Ave Cesar morituri te 
salutant.’ 

“When they had finished I asked my neighbor to 
sing a ballad alone, anything she liked, to make us 
forget our terrors. She consented, and immediately 
her clear young voice rang out into the night. She 
sang something which was doubtless sad, because © 
the notes were long drawn out and hovered, like 
wounded birds, above the waves. 

“The sea was rising now and beating upon our 
wreck. As for me, I thought only of that voice. 
And I thought also of the sirens. If a ship had 
passed near by us what would the sailors have said? 
My troubled spirit lost itself in the dream! A siren! 
Was she not really a siren, this daughter of the sea, 
who had kept me on this worm-eaten ship and who 
was soon about to go down with me deep into the 
waters? 

“But suddenly we were all five rolling on the 
deck, because the Marie Joseph had sunk on her 
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right side. The English girl had fallen upon me, 
and before I knew what I was doing, thinking that 
my last moment was come, I had caught her in my 
arms and kissed her cheek, her temple and her hair. 

“The ship did not move again, and we, we also, 
remained motionless. 

“The father said, ‘Kate!’ The one whom I was 
holding answered ‘Yes’ and made a movement to 
free herself. And at that moment I should have 
wished the ship to split in two and let me fall with 
her into the sea. 

“The Englishman continued: 

““A little rocking; it’s nothing. I have my three 
daughters safe.’ 

“Not having seen the oldest, he had thought she 
was lost overboard! 

“I rose slowly, and suddenly I made out a light 
on the sea quite close to us. I shouted; they an- 
swered. It was a boat sent out in search of us by 
the hotelkeeper, who had guessed at our imprudence. 

“We were saved. I was in despair. They picked 
us up off our raft and they brought us back to 
Saint-Martin. 

“The Englishman began to rub his hand and 
murmur: 

“*A good supper! A good supper!’ 

“We did sup. I was not gay. I regretted the 
Marie Joseph. 

“We had to separate the next day after much 
handshaking and many promises to write. They 
departed for Biarritz. I wanted to follow them. 

“I was hard hit. I wanted to ask this little girl 
to marry me. If we had passed eight days together, 

Ay 
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I should have done so! How weak and incompre- 
hensible a man sometimes is! 

“Two years passed without my hearing a word 
from them. Then I received a letter from New 
York. She was married and wrote to tell me. And 
since then we write to each other every year, on New 
Year’s Day. She tells me about her life, talks of 
her children, her sisters, never of her husband! 
Why? Ah! why? And as for me, I only talk of 
the Marie Joseph. That was perhaps the only 
woman I have ever loved—no—that I ever should 
have loved. Ah, well! who can tell? Circum- 
stances rule one. And then—and then—all passes. 
She must be old now; I should not know her, Ah! 
she of the bygone time, she of the wreck! What a 
creature! Divine! She writes me her hair is white. 
That caused me terrible pain. Ah! her yellow hair. 
No, my English girl exists no longer. How sad 
it all is!” 
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THEODULE SABOT’S 
CONFESSION 


HEN Sabot entered the inn at Martinville 
VV it was a signal for laughter. What a 
rogue he was, this Sabot! There was a 
man who did not like priests, for instance! Oh, no, 
oh, no! He did not spare them, the scamp. 
Sabot (Théodule), a master carpenter, repre- 
sented liberal thought in Martinville. He was a 
tall, thin, man, with gray, cunning eyes, and thin 
lips, and wore his hair plastered down on his tem- 
ples. When he said: “Our holy father, the pope” 
in a certain manner, everyone laughed. He made 
a point of working on Sunday during the hour of 
mass. He killed his pig each year on Monday 
in Holy Week in order to have enough black pud- 
ding to last till Easter, and when the priest passed 
by, he always said by way of a joke: “There goes 
one who has just swallowed his God off a salver.” 
The priest, a stout man and also very tall, dreaded 
him on account of his boastful talk which attracted 
followers. The Abbé Maritime was a politic man, 
and believed in being diplomatic. There had been 
a rivalry between them for ten years, a secret, 
intense, incessant rivalry. Sabot was municipal 
councillor, and they thought he would become 
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mayor, which would inevitably mean the final over- 
throw of the church. 

The elections were about to take place. The church 
party was shaking in its shoes in Martinville. 

One morning the curé set out for Rouen, telling 
his servant that he was going to see the archbishop. 
He returned in two days with a joyous, triumphant 
air. And everyone knew the following day that 
the chancel of the church was going to be renovated. 
A sum of six hundred francs had been contributed by 
the archbishop out of his private fund. All the 
old pine pews were to be removed, and replaced 
by new pews made of oak. It would be a big car- 
pentering job, and they talked about it that very 
evening in all the houses in the village. 

Théodule Sabot was not laughing. 

When he went through the village the following 
morning, the neighbors, friends and enemies, all 
asked him, jokingly: 

“Are you going to do the work on the chancel of 
the church?” 

He could find nothing to say, but he was furious, 
he was good and angry. 

Ill-natured people added: 

“It is a good piece of work; and will bring in 
not less than two or three per cent. profit.” 

Two days later, they heard that the work of 
renovation had been entrusted to Celestin Chambre- 
lan, the carpenter from Percheville. Then this was 
denied, and it was said that all the pews in the 
church were going to be changed. That would be 
well worth the two thousand francs that had been 
demanded of the church administration. 

Théodule Sabot could not sleep for thinking 
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about it. Never, in all the memory of man, had 
a country carpenter undertaken a similar piece of 
work. Then a rumor spread abroad that the curé 
felt very grieved that he had to give this work to 
a carpenter who was a stranger in the community, 
but that Sabot’s opinions were a barrier to his being 
entrusted with the job. 

Sabot knew it well. He called at the parsonage 
just as it was growing dark. The servant told him 
that the curé was at church. He went to the church. 

Two attendants on the altar of the Virgin, two 
Sour old maids, were decorating the altar for the 
month of Mary, under the direction of the priest, 
who stood in the middle of the chancel with his 
portly paunch, directing the two women who, 
mounted on chairs, were placing flowers around the 
tabernacle, 

Sabot felt ill at ease in there, as though he were 
in the house of his greatest enemy, but the greed 
of gain was gnawing at his heart. He drew nearer, 
holding his cap in his hand, and not paying any at- 
tention to the “demoiselles de la Vierge,” who re- 
mained standing startled, astonished, motionless on 
their chairs, 

He faltered: 

“Good morning, monsieur le curé.” 

The priest replied without looking at him, all oc- 
cupied as he was with the altar: 

“Good morning, Mr. Carpenter” 

Sabot, nonplussed, knew not what to say next. 
But after a pause he remarked: 

“You are making preparations?” 

Abbé Maritime replied: 

“Yes, we are near the month of Mary.” 
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“Why, why,” remarked Sabot and then was silent. 

He would have liked to retire now without saying 
anything, but a glance at the chancel held him back. 
He saw sixteen seats that had to be remade, six 
to the right and eight to the left, the door of the 
sacristy occupying the place of two. Sixteen oak 
seats, that would be worth at most three hundred 
francs, and by figuring carefully one might certainly 
make two hundred francs on the work if one were 
not clumsy. 

Then he stammered out: 

“I have come about the work.” 

The curé appeared surprised. He asked: 

“What work?” 

“The work to be done,” murmured Sabot, in dis- 
may. 

Then the priest turned round and looking him 
straight in the eyes, said: 

“Do you mean the repairs in the chancel of my 
church ?” 

At the tone of the abbé, Théodule Sabot felt a 
chill run down his back and he once more had a 
longing to take to his heels. However, he replied 
humbly : 

“Why, yes, monsieur le curé.” 

Then the abbé folded his arms across his large 
stomach and, as if filled with amazement, said: 

“Is it you—you—you, Sabot—who have come to 
ask me for this . . . You—the only irreligious 
man in my parish! Why, it would be a scandal, a 
public scandal! The archbishop would give me a 
reprimand, perhaps transfer me.” 

He stopped a few seconds, for breath, and then 
resumed in a calmer tone: “I can understand that 
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it pains you to see a work of such importance en- 
trusted to a carpenter from a neighboring parish. 
But I cannot do otherwise, unless—but no—it is 
impossible—you would not consent, and unless you 
did, never.” 

Sabot now looked at the row of benches in line 
as far as the entrance door. Christopher, if they 
were going to change all those! 

And he asked: 

“What would you require of me? Tell me.” 

The priest, in a firm tone replied: 

“I must have an extraordinary token of your good 
intentions.” 

“I do not say—I do not say; perhaps we might 
come to an understanding,” faltered Sabot. 

“You will have to take communion publicly at 
high mass next Sunday,” declared the curé. 

The carpenter felt he was growing pale, and with- 
out replying, he asked: 

“And the benches, are they going to be reno- 
vated P” 

The abbé replied with confidence: 

“Yes, but later on.” 

Sabot resumed: 

“I do not say, I do not say. I am not calling it 
off, I am consenting to religion, for sure. But what 
rubs me the wrong way is, putting it in practice; but 
in this case I will not be refractory.” 

The attendants of the Virgin, having got off 
their chairs had concealed themselves behind the 
altar; and they listened pale with emotion. 

The curé, seeing he had gained the victory, be- 
came all at once very friendly, quite familiar. 

“That is good, that is good, That was wisely said, 
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and not stupid, you understand. You will see, you 
will see.” 

Sabot smiled and asked with an awkward air: 

“Would it not be possible to put off this com- 
munion just a trifle?” 

But the priest replied, resuming his severe ex- 
pression: 

“From the moment that the work is put into your 
hands, I want to be assured of your conversion.” 

Then he continued more gently: 

“You will come to confession to-morrow; for I 
must examine you at least twice.” , 

“Twice?” repeated Sabot. 

aViec7 

The priest smiled. 

“You understand perfectly that you must have a 
general cleaning up, a thorough cleansing. So I will 
expect you to-morrow.” 

The carpenter, much agitated, asked: 

“Where do you do that?” 

“Why—in the confessional.” 

“In—that box, over there in the corner? The fact 
is—is—that it does not suit me, your box.” 

“How is that?” 

“Seeing that—seeing that I am not accustomed to 
that, and also I am rather hard of hearing.” 

The curé was very affable and said: 

“Well, then! you shall come to my house and into 
my parlor. We will have it just the two of us, téte- 
4-téte. Does that suit you?” 

“Yes, that is all right, that will suit me, but your 
box, no.” 

“Well, then, to-morrow after the day’s work, at 
six o’clock.” 
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“That is understood, that is all right, that is agreed 
on. To-morrow, monsieur le curé. Whoever draws 
back is a skunk !” 

And he held out his great rough hand which the 
priest grasped heartily with a clap that resounded 
through the church. 

Théodule Sabot was not easy in his mind all the 
following day. He had a feeling analogous to the 
apprehension one experiences when a tooth has to 
be drawn. The thought recurred to him at every 
moment: “I must go to confession this evening.” 
And his troubled mind, the mind of an atheist only 
half convinced, was bewildered with a confused and 
Overwhelming dread of the divine mystery. 

As soon as he had finished his work, he betook 
himself to the parsonage. The curé was waiting 
for him in the garden, reading his breviary as he 
walked along a little path. He appeared radiant and 
greeted him with a good-natured laugh. 

“Well, here we are! Come in, come in, Monsieur 
Sabot, no one will eat you.” 

And Sabot preceded him into the house. He fal- 
tered: 

“If you do not mind I should like to get through 
with this little matter at once.” 

The curé replied: 

“IT am at your service. I have my surplice here. 
One minute and I will listen to you.” 

The carpenter, so disturbed that he had not two 
ideas in his head, watched him as he put on the 
white vestment with its pleated folds. The priest 
beckoned to him and said: . 

“Kneel down on this cushion.” 
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Sabot remained standing, ashamed of having to 
kneel. He stuttered: 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

But the abbé had become dignified. 

“You cannot approach the penitent bench except 
on your knees,” 

And Sabot knelt down. 

“Repeat the confiteor,” said the priest. 

“What is that?” asked Sabot. 

“The confiteor. If you do not remember it, repeat 
after me, one by one, the words I am going to say.” 
And the curé repeated the sacred prayer, in a slow 
tone, emphasizing the words which the carpenter re- 
peated after him. Then he said: 

“Now make your confession.” 

But Sabot was silent, not knowing where to begin. 

The abbé then came to his aid. 

“My child, I will ask you questions, since you 
don’t seem familiar with these things. We will 
take, one by one, the commandments of God. Listen 
to me and do not be disturbed. Speak very frankly 
and never fear that you may say too much, 


“One God, alone, thou shalt adore, 
And love him perfectly.’ ¥ 


Have you ever loved anything, or anybody, as well 
as you loved God? Have you loved him with all your 
soul, all your heart, all the strength of your love?” 

Sabot was perspiring with the effort of thinking. 
He replied: 

“No. Oh, no, m’sieu le curé. I love God as 
much as Ican. That is—yes—I love him very much. 
To say that I do not love my children, no—I cannot 
say that. To say that if I had to choose between 
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them and God, I could not be sure. To say that if 
I had to lose a hundred francs for the love of God, 
I could not say about that. But I love him well, for 
sure, I love him all the same.” 

The priest said gravely: 

“You must love Him more than all besides.” 

And Sabot, meaning well, declared: 

“{ will do what I possibly can, m’sieu le curé.” 

The abbé resumed: 


‘“‘God’s name in vain thou shalt not take 
Nor swear by any other thing.’ 


Did you ever swear?” 

“No—oh, that, no! I never swear, never. Some- 
times, in a moment of anger, I may say sacré nom 
de Dieu! But then, I never swear.” 

“That is swearing,” cried the priest, and added 
seriously : 

“Do not do it again. 


“Thy Sundays thou shalt kee 
In serving God devoutly.’ J 


What do you do on Sunday?” 

This time Sabot scratched his ear. 

“Why, I serve God as best I can, m’sieu le curé. 
I serve him—at home. I work on Sunday.” 

The curé interrupted him, saying magnanimously: 

“T know, you will do better in future. I will pass 
over the following commandments, certain that you 
have not transgressed the two first. We will take 
from the sixth to the ninth. I will resume: 


“‘Others’ goods thou shalt not take 
Nor keep what is not thine.’ 
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Have you ever taken in any way what belonged 
to another?” 

But Théodule Sabot became indignant. 

“Of course not, of course not! I am an honest 
man, m’sieu le curé, I swear it, for sure. To say 
that I have not sometimes charged for a few more 
hours of work to customers who had means, I could 
not say that. To say that I never add a few centimes 
to bills, only a few, I would not say that. But to 
steal, no! Oh, not that, no!” 

The priest resumed severely: 

“To take one single centime constitutes a theft. 
Do not do it again. 


“False witness thou shalt not bear, 
Nor lie in any way.’ 


Have you ever told a lie?” 

“No, as to that, no. I am not a liar. That 
is my quality. To say that I have never told a big 
story, I would not like to say that. To say that I 
have never made people believe things that were 
not true when it was to my own interest, I would 
not like to say that. But as for lying, I am not 
a liar.” 

The priest simply said: 

“Watch yourself more closely.” Then he con- 
tinued: 


“The works of the flesh thou shalt not desire 
Except in marriage only. 


Did you ever desire, or live with, any other woman 
than your wife?” 
Sabot exclaimed with sincerity : 


“As to that, no; oh, as to that, no, m’sieu le 
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curé. My poor wife, deceive her! No, no! Not 
so much as the tip of a finger, either in thought or 
in act. That is the truth.” 

They were silent a few seconds, then, in a lower 
tone, as though a doubt had arisen in his mind, he 
resumed: 

“When I go to town, to say that I never go into a 
house, you know, one of the licensed houses, just to 
laugh and talk and see something different, I could 
not say that. But I always pay, monsieur le curé, 
I always pay. From the moment you pay, without 
anyone seeing or knowing you, no one can get you 
into trouble.” 

The curé did not insist, and gave him absolution. 

Théodule Sabot did the work on the chancel, and 
goes to communion every month. 


THE DIAMOND NECKLACE 


HE girl was one of those pretty and charming 
young creatures who sometimes are born, as 
if by a slip of fate, into a family of clerks. She 

had no dowry, no expectations, no way of being 
known, understood, loved, married by any rich and 
distinguished man; so she let herself be married to 
a little clerk of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
She dressed plainly because she could not dress 
well, but she was unhappy as if she had really fallen 
from a higher station; since with women there is 
neither caste nor rank, for beauty, grace and charm 
‘take the place of family and birth. Natural in- 
genuity, instinct for what is elegant, a supple mind 
are their sole hierarchy, and often make of women 
of the people the equals of the very greatest ladies. 
Mathilde suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born 
to enjoy all delicacies and all luxuries. She was dis- 
tressed at the poverty of her dwelling, at the bareness 
of the walls, at the shabby chairs, the ugliness of the 
curtains. All those things, of which another woman 
of her rank would never even have been conscious, 
tortured her and made her angry. The sight of the 
little Breton peasant who did her humble housework 
aroused in her despairing regrets and bewildering 
dreams. She thought of silent antechambers hung 
with Oriental tapestry, illumined by tall bronze can- 
delabra, and of two great footmen in knee breeches 
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who sleep in the big armchairs, made drowsy by the 
oppressive heat of the stove. She thought of long 
reception halls hung with ancient silk, of the dainty 
cabinets containing priceless curiosities and of the 
little coquettish perfumed reception rooms made for 
chatting at five o’clock with intimate friends, with 
men famous and sought after, whom all women envy 
and whose attention they all desire. 

When she sat down to dinner, before the round 
table covered with a tablecloth in use three days, op- 
posite her husband, who uncovered the soup tureen 
and declared with a delighted air, “Ah, the good 
soup! I don’t know anything better than that,” she 
thought of dainty dinners, of shining silverware, of 
tapestry that peopled the walls with ancient per- 
sonages and with strange birds flying in the midst of 
a fairy forest; and she thought of delicious dishes 
served on marvellous plates and of the whispered 
gallantries to which you listen with a sphinxlike 
smile while you are eating the pink meat of a trout 
or the wings of a quail. 

She had no gowns, no jewels, nothing. And she 
loved nothing but that. She felt made for that. She 
would have liked so much to please, to be envied, to 
be charming, to be sought after. 

She had a friend, a former schoolmate at the con- 
vent, who was rich, and whom she did not like to go 
to see any more because she felt so sad when she 
came home. 

But one evening her husband reached home with a 
triumphant air and holding a large envelope in his 
hand. 

“There,” said he, “there is something for you.” 
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She tore the paper quickly and drew out a printed 
card which bore these words: 

The Minister of Public Instruction and Madame Georges Ram 
ponneau request the honor of M. and Madame Loisel’s company 
at the palace of the Ministry on Monday evening, January 18th. 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband had 
hoped, she threw the invitation on the table crossly, 
muttering: 

“What do you wish me to do with that?” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you would be glad. You 
never go out, and this is such a fine opportunity. I 
had great trouble to get it. Every one wants to go; 
it is very select, and they are not giving many invi- 
tations to clerks. The whole official world will be 
there.” 

She looked at him with an irritated glance and 
said impatiently : 

“And what do you wish me to put on my back ?” 

He had not thought of that. He stammered: 

“Why, the gown you go to the theatre ime it 
looks very well to me.” 

He stopped, distracted, seeing that his wife was 
weeping. Two great tears ran slowly from the cor- 
ners of her eyes toward the corners of her mouth. 

“What’s the matter? What’s the matter?” he 
answered. 

By a violent effort she conquered her grief and 
replied in a calm voice, while she wiped her wet 
cheeks: 

“Nothing. Only I have no gown, and, therefore, 
I can’t go to this ball. Give your card to some col- 
league whose wife is better equipped than I am.” 

He was in despair. He resumed: 

“Come, let us see, Mathilde. How much would 
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it cost, a suitable gown, which you could use on 
other occasions—somethirig very simple?” 

She reflected several seconds, making her calcu- 
lations and wondering also what sum she could ask 
without drawing on herself an immediate refusal 
and a frightened exclamation from the economical 
clerk. 

Finally she replied hesitatingly: 

“TI don’t know exactly, but I think I could manage 
it with four hundred francs.” 

He grew a little pale, because he was laying aside 
just that amount to buy a gun and treat himself to 
a little shooting next summer on the plain of Nan- 
terre, with several friends who went to shoot larks 
there of a Sunday. 

But he said: 

“Very well. I will give you four hundred francs. 
And try to have a pretty gown.” 

The day of the ball drew near and Madame Loisel 
seemed sad, uneasy, anxious. Her frock was ready, 
however. Her husband said to her one evening: 

“What is the matter? Come, you have seemed 
very queer these last three days.” 

And she answered: 

“It annoys me not to have a single piece of jew- 
elry, not a single ornament, nothing to put on. I 
shall look poverty-stricken. I would almost rather 
not go at all.” 

“You might wear natural flowers,” said her hus- 
band. “They’re very stylish at this time of year. 
For ten francs you can get two or three magnificent 
toses.” 

She was not convinced. 
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“No; there’s nothing more humiliating than to 
look poor among other women who are rich.” 

“How stupid you are!” her husband cried. “Go 
look up your friend, Madame Forestier, and ask her 
to lend you some jewels. You're intimate enough 
with her to do that.” 

She uttered a cry of joy: 

“True! I never thought of it.” 

The next day she went to her friend and told her 
of her distress. 

Madame Forestier went to a wardrobe with a 
mirror, took out a large jewel box, brought it back, 
opened it and said to Madame Loisel : 

“Choose, my dear.” 

She saw first some bracelets, then a pearl neck- 
lace, then a Venetian gold cross set with precious 
stones, of admirable workmanship. She tried on 
the ornaments before the mirror, hesitated and could 
not make up her mind to part with them, to give 
them back. She kept asking: 

“Haven’t you any more?” 

“Why, yes. Look further; I don’t know what you 
like.” 

Suddenly she discovered, in a black satin box, a 
superb diamond necklace, and her heart throbbed 
with an immoderate desire. Her hands trembled as 
she took it. She fastened it round her throat, out- 
side her high-necked waist, and was lost in ecstasy 
at her reflection in the mirror, 

Then she asked, hesitating, filled with anxious 
doubt: 

“Will you lend me this, only this?” 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 
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She threw her arms round her friend’s neck, 
kissed her passionately, then fled with her treasure. 

The night of the ball arrived. Madame Loisel 
was a great success. She was prettier than any 
other woman present, elegant, graceful, smiling and 
wild with joy. All the men looked at her, asked her 
name, sought to be introduced. All the attachés of 
the Cabinet wished to waltz with her. She was re- 
marked by the minister himself. 

She danced with rapture, with passion, intoxi- 
cated by pleasure, forgetting all in the triumph of 
her beauty, in the glory of her success, in a sort of 
cloud of happiness composed of all this homage, ad- 
miration, these awakened desires and of that sense 
of triumph which is so sweet to woman’s heart. 

She left the ball about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Her husband had been sleeping since midnight 
in a little deserted anteroom with three other gen- 
tlemen whose wives were enjoying the ball. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps he had 
brought, the modest wraps of common life, the pov- 
erty of which contrasted with the elegance of the 
ball dress. She felt this and wished to escape so 
as not to be remarked by the other women, who 
were enveloping themselves in costly furs. 

Loisel held her back, saying: “Wait a bit. You 
will catch cold outside. I will call a cab.” 

But she did not listen to him and rapidly de- 
scended the stairs. When they reached the street 
they could not find a carriage and began to look for 
one, shouting after the cabmen passing at a distance. 

They went toward the Seine in despair, shivering 
with cold. At last they found on the quay one of 
those ancient night cabs which, as though they were 
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ashamed to show their shabbiness during the day, 
are never seen round Paris until after dark. 

It took them to their dwelling in the Rue des 
Martyrs, and sadly they mounted the stairs to their 
flat. All was ended for her. As to him, he reflected 
that he must be at the ministry at ten o’clock that 
morning. 

She removed her wraps before the glass so as 
to see herself once more in all her glory. But sud- 
denly she uttered a cry. She no longer had the 
necklace around her neck! 

“What is the matter with you?” demanded her 
husband, already half undressed. 

She turned distractedly toward him. 

“T have—I have—lI’ve lost Madame Forestier’s 
necklace,” she cried. 

He stood up, bewildered. 

“What!—how? Impossible!” 

They looked among the folds of her skirt, of her 
cloak, in her pockets, everywhere, but did not find it. 

“You're sure you had it on when you left the 
ball?” he asked. 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the minister’s 
house.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street we should 
have heard it fall. It must be in the cab.” 

“Yes, probably. Did you take his number ?” 

“No. And you—didn’t you notice it?” 

SENT yess 

They looked, thunderstruck, at each other. At 
last Loisel put on his clothes. 

“T shall go back on foot,” said he, “over the whole 
route, to see whether I can find item 

He went out. She sat waiting on a chair in her 
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ball dress, without strength to go to bed, over- 
whelmed, without any fire, without a thought. 

Her husband returned about seven o’clock. He 
had found nothing. 

He went to police headquarters, to the newspaper 
offices to offer a reward; he went to the cab com- 
panies—everywhere, in fact, whither he was urged 
by the least spark of hope. 

She waited all day, in the same condition of mad 
fear before this terrible calamity. 

Loisel returned at night with a hollow, pale face. 
He had discovered nothing. 

“You must write to your friend,” said he, “that 
you have broken the clasp of her necklace and that 
you are having it mended. That will give us time 
to turn round.” 

She wrote at his dictation. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. 
Loisel, who had aged five years, declared: 

“We must consider how to replace that orna- 
ment.” 

The next day they took the box that had contained 
it and went to the jeweler whose name was found 
within. He consulted his books. 

“It was not I, madame, who sold that necklace; 
I must simply have furnished the case.” 

Then they went from jeweler to jeweler, search- 
ing for a necklace like the other, trying to recall it, 
both sick with chagrin and gtief. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais Royal, a 
string of diamonds that seemed to them exactly like 
the one they had lost. It was worth forty thousand 
francs. They could have it for thirty-six, 

So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for three 
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days yet. And they made a bargain that he should 
buy it back for thirty-four thousand francs, in case 
they should find the lost necklace before the end of 
February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs which 
his father had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, asking a thousand francs of one, 
five hundred of another, five louis here, three louis 
there. He gave notes, took up ruinous obligations, 
dealt with usurers and all the race of lenders. He 
compromised all the rest of his life, risked signing 
a note without even knowing whether he could meet 
it; and, frightened by the trouble yet to come, by 
the black misery that was about to fall upon him, by 
the prospect of all the physical privations and moral 
tortures that he was to suffer, he went to get the 
new necklace, laying upon the jeweler’s counter 
thirty-six thousand francs. 

When Madame Loisel took back the necklace, 
Madame Forestier said to her with a chilly manner: 

“You should have returned it sooner; I might 
have needed it.” 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so 
much feared. If she had detected the substitution, 
what would she have thought, what would she have 
said? Would she not have taken Madame Loisel 
for a thief? 

Thereafter Madame Loisel knew the horrible ex- 
istence of the needy. She bore her part, however, 
with sudden heroism. That dreadful debt must be 
paid. She would pay it. They dismissed their ser- 
vant; they changed their lodgings; they rented a 
garret under the roof. 

She came to know what heavy housework meant 
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and the odious cares of the kitchen. She washed the 
dishes, using her dainty fingers and rosy nails on 
greasy pots and pans. She washed the soiled linen, 
the shirts and the dishcloths, which she dried upon 
a line; she carried the slops down to the street every 
morning and carried up the water, stopping for 
breath at every landing. And dressed like a woman 
of the people, she went to the fruiterer, the grocer, 
the butcher, a basket on her arm, bargaining, meet- 
ing with impertinence, defending her miserable 
money, sou by sou. 

Every month they had to meet some notes, renew 
others, obtain more time. 

Her husband worked evenings, making up a 
tradesman’s accounts, and late at night he often 
copied manuscript for five sous a page. 

This life lasted ten years. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything, 
everything, with the rates of usury and the accumu- 
lations of the compound interest. 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had become 
the woman of impoverished households—strong and 
hard and rough. With frowsy hair, skirts askew 
and red hands, she talked loud while washing the 
floor with great swishes of water. But sometimes, 
when her husband was at the office, she sat down 
near the window and she thought of that gay eve- 
ning of long ago, of that ball where she had been so 
beautiful and so admired. 

What would have happened if she had not lost 
that necklace? Who knows? who knows? How 
strange and changeful is life! How small a thing 
is needed to make or ruin us! 

But one Sunday, having gone to take a walk in 
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the Champs Elysées to refresh herself after the 
labors of the week, she suddenly perceived a woman 
who was leading a child. It was Madame Forestier, 
still young, still beautiful, still charming. 

Madame Loisel felt moved. Should she speak to 
her? Yes, certainly. And now that she had paid, 
she would tell her all about it. Why not? 

She went up. 

“Good-day, Jeanne.” 

The other, astonished to be familiarly addressed 
by this plain goodwife, did not recognize her at all 
and stammered: 

“But—madame!—I do not know—— You must 
have mistaken.” 

“No. I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend uttered a cry. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! How you are changed!” 

“Ves, I have had a pretty hard life, since I last 
saw you, and great poverty—and that because of 

ou!” 

“Of me! How so?” 

“Do you remember that diamond necklace you 
lent me to wear at the ministerial ball?” 

“Yes. Well?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“What do you mean? You brought it back.” 

“T brought you back another exactly like it. And 
it has taken us ten years to pay for it. You can 
understand that it was not easy for us, for us who 
had nothing. At last it is ended, and I am very 
glad.” 

Madame Forestier had stopped. 

“You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds 
to replace mine?” 
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“Yes. You never noticed it, then! They were 
very similar.” 

And she smiled with a joy that was at once proud 
and ingenuous. 

Madame Forestier, deeply moved, took her hands. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my necklace was 
paste! It was worth at most only five hundred 
francs !” 


THE TRIP OF LE HORLA 


N the morning of July 8th I received the fol- 
6) lowing telegram: “Fine day. Always my 

predictions. Belgian frontier. Baggage and 
servants left at noon at the social session. Begin- 
ning of manceuvres at three. So I will wait for 
you at the works from five o’clock on. Jovis.” 

At five o’clock sharp I entered the gas works of 
La Villette. It might have been mistaken for the 
colossal ruins of an old town inhabited by Cyclops. 
There were immense dark avenues separating heavy 
gasometers standing one behind another, like mon- 
strous columns, unequally high and, undoubtedly, in 
the past the supports of some tremendous, some 
fearful iron edifice. 

The balloon was lying in the courtyard and had 
the appearance of a cake made of yellow cloth, flat- 
tened on the ground under a rope. That is called 
placing a balloon in a sweep-net, and, in fact, it 
appeared like an enormous fish. 

Two or three hundred people were looking at it, 
sitting or standing, and some were examining the 
basket, a nice little square basket for a human cargo, 
bearing on its side in gold letters on a mahogany 
plate the words: Le Horla. 

Suddenly the people began to stand back, for the 
gas was beginning to enter into the balloon through 
a long tube of yellow cloth, which lay on the soil, 
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swelling and undulating like an enormous worm. 
But another thought, another picture occurs to every 
‘mind. It is thus that nature itself nourishes beings 
until their birth. The creature that will rise soon 
begins to move, and the attendants of Captain Jovis, 
as Le Horla grew larger, spread and put in place 
the net which covers it, so that the pressure will be 
regular and equally distributed at every point. 

The operation is very delicate and very impor- 
tant, for the resistance of the cotton cloth of which 
the balloon is made is figured not in proportion to 
the contact surface of this cloth with the net, but 
in proportion to the links of the basket. 

Le Horla, moreover, has been designed. by M. 
Mallet, constructed under his own eyes and made by 
himself. Everything had been made in the shops of 
M. Jovis by his own working staff and nothing was 
made outside. 

We must add that everything was new in this 
balloon, from the varnish to the valve, those two 
essential parts of a balloon. Both must render the 
cloth gas-proof, as the sides of a ship are water- 
proof. The old varnishes, made with a base of lin- 
seed oil, sometimes fermented and thus burned the 
cloth, which in a short time would tear like a piece 
of paper. 

The valves were apt to close imperfectly after 
being opened and when the covering called “cata- 
plasme” was injured. The fall of M. L’Hoste in the 
open sea during the night proved the imperfection 
of the old system. 

The two discoveries of Captain Jovis, the varnish 
principally, are of inestimable value in the art of 
ballooning. 
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The crowd has begun to talk, and some men, who 
appear to be specialists, affirm with authority that 
we shall come down before reaching the fortifica- 
tions. Several other things have been criticised in 
this novel type of balloon with which we are about 
to experiment with so much pleasure and success. 

It is growing slowly but surely. Some small holes 
and scratches made in transit have been discovered, 
and we cover them and plug them with a little piece 
of paper applied on the cloth while wet. This 
method of repairing alarms and mystifies the public. 

While Captain Jovis and his assistants are busy 
with the last details, the travellers go to dine in the 
canteen of the gas-works, according to the estab- 
lished custom. 

When we come out again the balloon is swaying, 
enormous and transparent, a prodigious golden fruit, 
a fantastic pear which is still ripening, covered by 
the last rays of the setting sun. Now the basket is 
attached, the barometers are brought, the siren, 
which we will blow to our hearts’ content, is also 
brought, also the two trumpets, the eatables, the 
overcoats and raincoats, all the small articles that 
can go with the men in that flying basket. 

As the wind pushes the balloon against the gas- 
ometers, it is necessary to steady it now and then, to 
avoid an accident at the start. 

Captain Jovis is now ready and calls all the pas- 
sengers. 

Lieutenant Mallet jumps aboard, climbing first 
on the aerial net between the basket and the balloon, 
from which he will watch during the night the move- 
ments of Le Horla across the skies, as the officer on 
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watch, standing on starboard, watches the course of 
a ship. 

M. Etienne Beer gets in after him, then comes 
M. Paul Bessand, then M. Patrice Eyries and I get 
in last. 

But the basket is too heavy for the balloon, con- 
sidering the long trip to be taken, and M. Eyries 
has to get out, not without great regret. 

M. Joliet, standing erect on the edge of the 
basket, begs the ladies, in very gallant terms, to 
stand aside a little, for he is afraid he might throw 
sand on their hats in rising. Then he commands: 
“Let it loose,” and, cutting with one stroke of his 
knife the ropes that hold the balloon to the ground, 
he gives Le Horla its liberty. 

In one second we fly skyward. Nothing can be 
heard; we float, we rise, we fly, we glide. Our 
friends shout with glee and applaud, but we hardly 
hear them, we hardly see them. We are already so 
far, so high! What? Are we really leaving these 
people down there? Is it possible? Paris spreads 
out beneath us, a dark bluish patch, cut by its streets, 
from which rise, here and there, domes, towers, 
steeples, then around it the plain, the country, tra- 
versed by long roads, thin and white, amidst green 
fields of a tender or dark green, and woods almost 
black. 

The Seine appears like a coiled snake, asleep, of 
which we see neither head nor tail; it crosses Paris, 
and the entire field resembles an immense basin of 
prairies and forests dotted here and there by moun- 
tains, hardly visible in the horizon. 

The sun, which we could no longer see down be- 
low, now reappears as though it were about to rise 
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again, and our balloon seems to be lighted; it must 
appear like a star to the people who are looking up. 
M. Mallet every few seconds throws a cigarette 
paper into space and says quietly: “We are rising, 
always rising,” while Captain Jovis, radiant with 
joy, rubs his hands together and repeats: “Eh? 
this varnish? Isn’t it good?” 

In fact, we can see whether we are rising or sink- 
ing only by throwing a cigarette paper out of the 
basket now and then. If this paper appears to fall 
down like a stone, it means that the balloon is 
rising; if it appears to shoot skyward the balloon is 
descending. 

The two barometers mark about five hundred 
meters, and we gaze with enthusiastic admiration at 
the earth we are leaving and to which we are not at- 
tached in any way; it looks like a colored map, an 
immense plan of the country. All its noises, how- 
ever, rise to our ears very distinctly, easily recogniz- 
able. We hear the sound of the wheels rolling in the 
streets, the snap of a whip, the cries of drivers, the 
rolling and whistling of trains and the laughter of 
small boys running after one another. Every time 
we pass over a village the noise of children’s voices 
is heard above the rest and with the greatest dis- 
tinctness. Some men are calling us; the locomo- 
tives whistle; we answer with the siren, which emits 
plaintive, fearfully shrill wails like the voice of a 
weird being wandering through the world. 

We perceive lights here and there, some isolated 
fire in the farms, and lines of gas in the towns. We 
are going toward the northwest, after roaming for 
some time over the little lake of Enghien. Now we 
see a river; it is the Oise, and we begin to argue 
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about the exact spot we are passing.’ Is that town 
Creil or Pontoise—the one with so many lights? 
But if we were over Pontoise we could see the junc- 
tion of the Seine and the Oise; and that enormous 
fire to the left, isn’t it the blast furnaces of Monta- 
taire? So then we are above Creil. The view is 
superb; it is dark on the earth, but we are still in the 
light, and it is now past ten o’clock. Now we begin 
to hear slight country noises, the double cry of 
the quail in particular, then the mewing of cats and 
the barking of dogs. Surely the dogs have scented 
the balloon; they have seen it and have given the 
alarm. We can hear them barking all over the plain 
and making the identical noise they make when bay- 
ing at the moon. The cows also seem to wake up in 
the barns, for we can hear them lowing; all the 
beasts are scared and moved before the aerial mon- 
ster that is passing. 

The delicious odors of the soil rise toward us, the 
smell of hay, of flowers, of the moist, verdant earth, 
perfuming the air—a light air, in fact, so light, so 
sweet, so delightful that I realize I never was so 
fortunate as to breathe before. A profound sense of 
well-being, unknown to me heretofore, pervades me, 
a well-being of body and spirit, composed of supine- 
ness, of infinite rest, of forgetfulness, of indifference 
to everything and of this novel sensation of travers- 
ing space without any of the sensations that make 
motion unbearable, without noise, without shocks 
and without fear. 

At times we rise and then descend. Every few 
minutes Lieutenant Mallet, suspended in his cobweb 
of netting, says to Captain Jovis: “We are descend- 
ing; throw down half a handful.” And the captain, 
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who is talking and laughing with us, with a bag of 
ballast between his legs, takes a handful of sand out 
of the bag and throws it overboard. 

Nothing is more amusing, more delicate, more 
interesting than the manceuvring of a balloon. It 
is an enormous toy, free and docile, which obeys 
with surprising sensitiveness, but it is also, and be- 
fore all, the slave of the wind, which we cannot con- 
trol. A pinch of sand, half a sheet of paper, one 
or two drops of water, the bones of a chicken which 
we had just eaten, thrown overboard, makes it go 
up quickly. 

A breath of cool, damp air rising from the river 
or the wood we are traversing makes the balloon 
descend two hundred metres. It does not vary when 
passing over fields of ripe grain, and it rises when 
it passes over towns. 

The earth sleeps now, or, rather, men sleep on 
the earth, for the beasts awakened by the sight of 
our balloon announce our approach everywhere. 
Now and then the rolling of a train or the whistling 
of a locomotive is plainly distinguishable, We sound 
our siren as we pass over inhabited places; and the 
peasants, terrified in their beds, must surely tremble 
and ask themselves if the Angel Gabriel is not pass- 
ing by. 

A strong and continuous odor of gas can be 
plainly observed. We must have encountered a cur- 
rent of warm air, and the balloon expands, losing 
its invisible blood by the escape-valve, which is 
called the appendix, and which closes of itself as 
soon as the expansion ceases. 

We are rising. The earth no longer gives back 
the echo of our trumpets; we have risen almost two 
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thousand feet. It is not light enough for us to con- 
sult the instruments; we only know that the rice 
paper falls from us like dead butterflies, that we are 
rising, always rising. We can no longer see the 
earth; a light mist separates us from it; and above 
our head twinkles a world of stars. 

A silvery light appears before us and makes the 
sky turn pale, and suddenly, as if it were rising from 
unknown depths behind the horizon below us rises 
the moon on the edge of a cloud. It seems to be 
coming from below, while we are looking down 
upon it from a great height, leaning on the edge of 
our basket like an audience on a balcony. Clear and 
round, it emerges from the clouds and slowly rises in 
the sky. 

The earth no longer seetns to exist, it is buried in 
milky vapors that resemble a sea. We are now alone 
in space with the moon, which looks like another 
balloon travelling opposite us; and our balloon, 
which shines in the air, appears like another, larger 
moon, a world wandering in the sky amid the stars, 
through infinity. We no longer speak, think nor 
live; we float along through space in delicious in- 
ertia. The air which is bearing us up has made of 
us all beings which resemble itself, silent, joyous, ir- 
responsible beings, intoxicated by this stupendous 
flight, peculiarly alert, although motionless. One is 
no longer conscious of one’s flesh or one’s bones; 
one’s heart seems to have ceased beating; we have 
become something indescribable, birds who do not 
even have to flap their wings. 

All memory has disappeared from our minds, all 
trouble from our thoughts; we have no more re- 
grets, plans nor hopes. We look, we feel, we wildly, 
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enjoy this fantastic journey; nothing in the sky but 
the moon and ourselves! We are a wandering, trav- 
elling world, like our sisters, the planets; and this 
little world carries five men who have left the earth 
and who have almost forgotten it. We can now see 
as plainly as in daylight; we look at each other, sur- 
prised at this brightness, for we have nothing to look 
at but ourselves and a few silvery clonds floating 
below us. The barometers mark twelve hundred 
metres, then thirteen, fourteen, fifteen hundred; and 
the little rice papers still fall about us. 

Captain Jovis claims that the moon has often made 
balloons act thus, and that the upward journey will 
continue. 

We are now at two thousand metres; we go up to 
two thousand three hundred and fifty; then the 
balloon stops. We blow the siren and are surprised 
that no one answers us from the stars. 

We are now going down rapidly. M. Mallet keeps 
crying: “Throw out more ballast! throw out more 
ballast!” And the sand and stones that we throw 
over come back into our faces, as if they were going 
up, thrown from below toward the stars, so rapid is 
our descent. 

Here is the earth! Where are we? It is now past 
midnight, and we are crossing a broad, dry, well- 
cultivated country, with many roads and well popu- 
lated. 

To the right is a large city and farther away to 
the left is another. But suddenly from the earth 
appears a bright fairy light; it disappears, reappears 
and once more disappears. Jovis, intoxicatec by 
space, exclaims: “Look, look at this phenomenon of 
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the moon in the water. One can see nothing more 
beautiful at night!” 

Nothing indeed can give one an idea of the won- 
derful brightness of these spots of light which are 
not fire, which do not look like reflections, which ap- 
pear quickly here or there and immediately go out 
again. These shining lights appear on the winding 
rivers at every turn, but one hardly has time to see 
them as the balloon passes as quickly as the wind. 

We are now quite near the earth, and Beer ex- 
claims: “Look at that! What is that running over 
there in the fields? Isn’t it a dog?” Indeed, some- 
thing is running along the ground with great speed, 
and this something seems to jump over ditches, 
roads, trees with such ease that we could not under- 
stand what it might be. The captain laughed: “It is 
the shadow of our balloon. It will grow as we de- 
scend.” 

I distinctly hear a great noise of foundries in the 
distance. And, according to the polar star, which 
we have been observing all night, and which I have 
so often watched and consulted from the bridge of 
my little yacht on the Mediterranean, we are heading 
straight for Belgium. 

Our siren and our two horns are continually 
calling. A few cries from some truck driver or be- 
lated reveler-answer us. We bellow: “Where are 
we?” But the balloon is going so rapidly that the 
bewildered man has not even time to answer us. 
The growing shadow of Le Horla, as large as a 
child’s ball, is fleeing before us over the fields, roads 
and woods. It goes along steadily, preceding us 
by about a quarter of a mile; and now I am leaning 
out of the basket, listening to the roaring of the 
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wind in the trees and across the harvest fields. I 
say to Captain Jovis: “How the wind blows!” 

He answers: “No, those are probably water- 
falls.” I insist, sure of my ear that knows the sound 
of the wind, from hearing it so often whistle through 
the rigging. Then Jovis nudges me; he fears to 
frighten his happy, quiet passengers, for he knows 
full well that a storm is pursuing us. 

At last a man manages to understand us; he an- 
swers: “Nord! We get the same reply from an- 
other. 

Suddenly the lights of a town, which seems to be 
of considerable size, appear before us. Perhaps it 
is Lille. As we approach it, such a wonderful flow 
of fire appears below us that I think myself trans- 
ported into some fairyland where precious stones are 
manufactured for giants. 

It seems that it is a brick factory. Here are 
others, two, three. The fusing material bubbles, 
sparkles, throws out blue, red, yellow, green sparks, 
reflections from giant diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
turquoises, sapphires, topazes. And near by are 
great foundries roaring like apocalyptic lions; high 
chimneys belch forth their clouds of smoke and 
flame, and we can hear the noise of metal striking 
against metal. 

“Where are we?” 

The voice of some joker or of a crazy person an- 
swers: “In a balloon!” 

“Where are we?” 

“At Lille!” 

We were not mistaken. We are already out of 
sight of the town, and we see Roubaix to the right, 
then some well-cultivated, rectangular fields, of dif- 
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ferent colors according to the crops, some yellow, 
some gray or brown. But the clouds are gathering 
behind us, hiding the moon, whereas toward the east 
the sky is growing lighter, becoming a clear blue 
tinged with red. It is dawn. It grows rapidly, now 
showing us all the little details of the earth, the 
trains, the brooks, the cows, the goats. And all 
this passes beneath us with surprising speed. One 
hardly has time to notice that other fields, other 
meadows, other houses have already disappeared. 
Cocks are crowing, but the voice of ducks drowns 
everything. One might think the world to be peo- 
pled, covered with them, they make so much noise. 

The early rising peasants are waving their arms 
and crying to us: “Let yourselves drop!” But we 
go along steadily, neither rising nor falling, leaning 
over the edge of the basket and watching the world 
fleeing under our feet. 

Jovis sights another city far off in the distance. 
It approaches; everywhere are old church spires. 
They are delightful, seen thus from above. Where 
are we? Is this Courtrai? Is it Ghent? 

We are already very near it, and we see that it is 
surrounded by water and crossed in every direction 
by canals. One might think it a Venice of the 
north. Just as we are passing so near to a church 
tower that our long guy-rope almost touches it, the 
chimes begin to ring three o’clock. The sweet, clear 
sounds rise to us from this frail roof which we have 
almost touched in our wandering course. It is a 
charming greeting, a friendly welcome from Hol- 
land. We answer with our siren, whose raucous 
voice echoes throughout the streets, 

It was Bruges. But we have hardly lost sight of 
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it when my neighbor, Paul Bessand, asks me: “Don’t 
you see something over there, to the right, in front 
of us? It looks like a river.” 

And, indeed, far ahead of us stretches a bright 
highway, in the light of the dawning day. Ye, it 
looks like a river, an immense river full of islands. 

“Get ready for the descent,” cried the captain. 
He makes M. Mallet leave his net and return to the 
basket; then we pack the barometers and everything 
that could be injured by possible shocks. M. Bes- 
sand exclaims: “Look at the masts over there to the 
left! We are at the sea!” 

Fogs had hidden it from us until then. The sea 
was everywhere, to the left and opposite us, while 
to our right the Scheldt, which had joined the Mo- 
selle, extended as far as the sea, its mouths vaster 
than a lake. 

It was necessary to descend within a minute or 
two. The rope to the escape-valve, which had been 
religiously enclosed in a little white bag and placed 
in sight of all so that no one would touch it, is un- 
rolled, and M. Mallet holds it in his hand while 
Captain Jovis looks for a favorable landing. 

Behind us the thunder was rumbling and not a 
single bird followed our mad flight. 

“Pull!” cried Jovis. 

We were passing over a canal. The basket trem- 
bled and tipped over slightly. The guy-rope touched 
the tall trees on both banks, But our speed is so 
great that the long rope now trailing does not seem 
to slow down, and we pass with frightful rapidity 
over a large farm, from which the bewildered chick- 
ens, pigeons and ducks fly away, while the cows, 
cats and dogs run, terrified, toward the house. 
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Just one-half bag of ballast is left. Jovis throws 
it overboard, and Le Horla flies lightly across the 
roof. 

The captain once more cries: “The escape-valve !” 

M. Mallet reaches for the rope and hangs to it, 
and we drop like an arrow. With a slash of a knife 
the cord which retains the anchor is cut, and we 
drag this grapple behind us, through a field of beets. 
Here are the trees. 

“Take care! Hold fast! Look out for your 
heads !” 

We pass over them. Then a strong shock shakes 
us. The anchor has taken hold. 

“Look out! Take a good hold! Raise yourselves 
by your wrists. We are going to touch ground.” 

The basket does indeed strike the earth. Then it 
flies up again. Once more it falls and bounds up- 
ward again, and at last it settles on the ground, while 
the balloon struggles madly, like a wounded beast. 

Peasants run toward us, but they do not dare ap- 
proach. They were a long time before they decided 
to come and deliver us, for one cannot set foot on the 
ground until the bag is almost completely deflated. 

Then, almost at the same time as the bewildered 
men, some of whom showed their astonishment by 
jumping, with the wild gestures of savages, all the 
cows that were grazing along the coast came toward 
us, surrounding our balloon with a strange and 
comical circle of horns, big eyes and blowing nostrils. 

With the help of the accommodating and hos- 
pitable Belgian peasants, we were able in a short 
time to pack up all our material and carry it to the 
station at Heyst, where at twenty minutes past eight 
we took the train for Paris. 
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The descent occurred at three-fifteen in the morn- 
ing, preceding by only a few seconds the torrent of 
rain and the blinding lightning of the storm which 
had been chasing us before it. 

Thanks to Captain Jovis, of whom I had heard 
much from my colleague, Paul Ginisty—for both of 
them had fallen together and voluntarily into the 
sea opposite Mentone—thanks to this brave man, we 
were able to see, in a single night, from far up in 
the sky, the setting of the sun, the rising of the moon 
and the dawn of day and to go from Paris to the 
mouth of the Scheldt through the skies. 


_This story appeared in “Figaro”? on July 16, 1887, under the 
title: “From Paris to Heyst.” 
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cigar and blowing out small clouds of smoke 
every now and then, as he sat astride a chair 
amid a party of friends. He was talking, 

“We were at dinner when a letter was brought in 
which my father opened. You know my father, 
who thinks that he is king of France ad interim. I 
call him Don Quixote, because for twelve years he 
has been running a tilt against the windmill of the 
Republic, without quite knowing whether it was in 
the cause of the Bourbons or the Orleanists. At 
present he is bearing the lance in the cause of the 
Orleanists alone, because there is no one else left. 
In any case, he thinks himself the first gentleman 
of France, the best known, the most influential, the 
head of the party; and as he is an irremovable sena- 
tor, he thinks that the thrones of the neighboring 
kings are very insecure. 

“As for my mother, she is my father’s soul, she is 
the soul of the kingdom and of religion, and the 
scourge of all evil-thinkers. 

“Well, a letter was brought in while we were at 
dinner, and my father opened and read it, and then 
he said to mother: ‘Your brother is dying.’ She 
grew very pale. My uncle was scarcely ever men- 
tioned in the house, and I did not know him at all; 
all I knew from public talk was, that he had led, and 
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was still leading, a gay life. After having spent his 
fortune in fast living, he was now in small apart- 
ments in the Rue des Martyrs. 

“An ancient peer of France and former colonel 
of cayalry, it was said that he believed in neither 
God nor devil. Not believing, therefore, in a future 
life he had abused the present life in every way, 
and had become a live wound in my mother’s heart. 

“ ‘Give me that letter, Paul,’ she said, and when 
she read it, I asked for it in my turn. Here it is: 


Monsieur le Comte, I think I ought to let you know that your 
brother-in-law, the Comte Fumerol, is going to die. Perhaps you 
would like to make some arrangements, and do not forget I 
told you. Your servant, 

MELANIE. 


“‘We must take counsel,’ papa murmured, ‘In 
my position, I ought to watch over your brother’s 
last moments,’ 

‘Mamma continued: ‘I will send for Abbé Poivron 
and ask his advice, and then I will go to my brother 
with the abbé and Roger. Remain here, Paul, for 
you must not compromise yourself; but a woman 
can, and ought to do these things. For a politician 
in your position, it is another ma‘ter. It would be 
a fine thing for one of your opponents ‘o be able 
to bring one of your most laudable actions up 
against you.’ ‘You are right,’ my father said. “Do 
as you think best, my dear wife.’ 

“A quarter of an hour later, the Abbé Poivron 
came into the drawing-room, and the situation was 
explained to him, analyzed and discussed in all its 
bearings. If the Marquis de Fumerol, one of the 
greatest names in France, were to die without the 
ministrations of religion, it would assuredly be a 
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terrible blow to the nobility in general, and to the 
Count de Tourneville in particular, and the free- 
thinkers would be triumphant. The liberal news- 
papers would sing songs of victory for six months; 
my mother’s name would be dragged through the 
mire and brought into the prose of Socialistic jour- 
nals, and my father’s name would be smirched. It 
was impossible that such a thing should be. 

“A crusade was therefore immediately decided 
upon, which was to be led by the Abbé Poivron, a 
little, fat, clean, priest with a faint perfume about 
him, a true vicar of a large church in a noble and 
rich quarter. 

“The landau was ordered and we all three set out, 
my mother, the curé and I, to administer the last 
sacraments to my uncle. 

“It had been decided first of all we should see 
Madame Mélanie who had written the letter, and 
who was most likely the porter’s wife, or my uncle’s 
servant, and I dismounted, as an advance guard, in 
front of a seven-story house and went into a dark 
passage, where I had great difficulty in finding the 
porter’s den. He looked at me distrustfully, and I 
said: 

““Madame Mélanie, if you please.’ ‘Don’t know 
her!’ ‘But I have recieved a letter from her.’ 
‘That may be, but I don’t know her. Are you ask- 
ing for a lodger?’ ‘No, a servant probably. She 
wrote me about a place.’ ‘A servant?—a servant? 
Perhaps it is the marquis’. Go and see, the fifth 
story on the left.’ 

“As soon as he found I was not asking for a 
doubtful character he became more friendly and 
came as far as the corridor with me. He was a tall, 
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thin man with white whiskers, the manners of a 
beadle and majestic gestures, 

“I climbed up a long spiral staircase, the railing 
of which I did not venture to touch, and I gave three 
discreet knocks at the left-hand door on the fifth 
story. It opened immediately, and an enormous 
dirty woman appeared before me. She barred the 
entrance with her extended arms which she placed 
against the two doorposts, and growled: 

“What do you want?’ ‘Are you Madame 
Mélanie?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘I am the Visconte de Tourne- 
ville’ ‘Ah! All right! Come in.’ ‘Well, the fact 
is, my mother is downstairs with a priest.’ ‘Oh! 
All right; go and bring them up; but be careful of 
the porter.’ 

“I went downstairs and came up again with my 
mother, who was followed by the abbé, and I fancied 
that I heard other footsteps behind us. As soon as 
we were in the kitchen, Mélanie offered us chairs, 
and we all four sat down to deliberate. 

“Ts he very ill?’ my mother asked. ‘Oh! yes, 
madame; he will not be here long.’ ‘Does he seem 
disposed to receive a visit from a priest?’ ‘Oh! I 
do not think so.’ ‘Can I see him?’ ‘Well—yes— 
madame—only—only—those young ladies are with 
him.’ ‘What young ladies?? ‘Why — why — his 
lady friends, of course.’ ‘Oh!’ Mamma had grown 
scarlet, and the Abbé Poivron had lowered his eyes. 

“The affair began to amuse me, and I said: ‘Sup- 
pose I go in first? I shall see how he receives me, 
and perhaps I shall be able to prepare him to re- 
ceive you.’ 

“My mother, who did not suspect any trick, re- 
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plied: ‘Yes, go, my dear.” But a womati’s voice cfied 
out: ‘Mélanie!’ 

“The servant ran out and said: ‘What do you 
want, Mademoiselle Claire?’ ‘The omelette; quickly.’ 
In a minute, mademoiselle.’ And coming back to 
us, she explained this summons. 

“They had ordered a cheese omelette at two 
o’clock as a slight collation. And she at once began 
to break the eggs into a salad bowl, and to whip them 
vigorously, while I went out on the landing and 
pulled the bell, so as to formally announce my ar- 
rival. Mélanie opened the door to me, and made 
me sit down in an ante-toom, while she went to tell 
my uncle that I had come; then she came back and 
asked me to go in, while the abbé hid behind the 
door, so that he might appear at the first signal. 

“I was certainly very much surprised at the sight 
of my uncle, for he was very handsome, very sol- 
emn and very elegant, the old take. 

“Sitting, almost lying, in a large armichait, his 
legs wrapped in blankets, his hands, his long, white 
hands, over the arms of the chair, he was waiting 
for death with the dignity of a patriarch. His white 
beard fell of his chest, and his hait, which was also 
white, mitigled with it on his cheeks. 

“Standing behitid his armchair, as if to defend 
him against me, were two young women, who looked 
at me with bold eyes. In their petticoats and motn- 
ing wrappers, with bare arms, with coal black hair 
twisted in a knot on the hape of theit neck, with em- 
broidered, Oriental slippers, which showed their 
ankles and silk stockings, they looked like the fig- 
ures in some symbolical painting, by the side of the 
dying man. Between the easy-chair and the bed, 
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there was a table covered with a white cloth, on 
which two plates, two glasses, two forks and two 
knives, were waiting for the cheese omelette which 
had been ordered some time before of Mélanie. 

“My uncle said in a weak, almost breathless, but 
clear voice: ‘Good-morning, my child; it is rather 
late in the day to come and see me; our acquaint- 
anceship will not last long.’ I stammered out, ‘It 
was not my fault, uncle.’ ‘No; I know that,’ he re- 
plied. ‘It is your father and mother’s fault more 
than yours. How are they?’ ‘Pretty well, thank 
you. When they heard that you were ill, they sent 
me to ask after you.’ ‘Ah! Why did they not come 
themselves ?” 

“I looked up at the two girls and said gently: 
‘It is not their fault if they could not come, uncle. 
But it would be difficult for my father, and impos- 
sible for my mother to come in here.’ The old man 
did not reply, but raised his hand toward mine, and 
I took the pale, cold hand and held it in my own. 

“The door opened, Mélanie came in with the 
omelette and put it on the table, and the two girls 
immediately sat down at the table, and began to eat 
without taking their eyes off me. Then I said: 
‘Uncle, it would give great pleasure to my mother 
to embrace you.’ ‘I also,” he murmured, ‘should 
like——’ He said no more, and I could think of 
nothing to propose to him, and there was silence 
except for the noise of the plates and that vague 
sound of eating. 

“Now, the abbé, who was listening behind the 
door, seeing our embarrassment, and thinking we 
had won the game, thought the time had come to 
interpose, and showed himself. My uncle was so 
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stupefied at sight of him that at first he remained 
motionless; and then he opened his mouth as if he 
meant to swaliow up the priest, and shouted to him 
in a strong, deep, furious voice: ‘What are you 
doing here?’ 

“The abbé, who was used to difficult situations, 
came forward into the room, murmuring: ‘I have 
come in your sister’s name, Monsieur le Marquis; 
she has sent me. She would be happy, mon- 
sieur 4 

“But the marquis was not listening. Raising one 
hand, he pointed to the door with a proud, tragic 
gesture, and said angrily and breathing hard: ‘Leave 
this room—go out—robber of souls. Go out from 
here, you violator of consciences. Go out from here, 
you picklock of dying men’s doors!’ 

“The abbé retreated, and I also went to the door, 
beating a retreat with the priest; the two young 
women, who had the best of it, got up, leaving their 
omelette only half eaten, and went and stood on 
either side of my uncle’s easy-chair, putting their 
hands on his arms to calm him, and to protect him 
against the criminal enterprises of the Family, and 
of Religion. 

“The abbéand I rejoined my mother in the 
kitchen, and Mélanie again offered us chairs. ‘I 
knew quite well that this method would not work; 
we must try some other means, otherwise he will 
escape us.’ And they began deliberating afresh, my 
mother being of one opinion and the abbé of another, 
while I held a third. 

“We had been discussing the matter in a low 
voice for half an hour, perhaps, when a great noise 
of furniture being moved and of cries uttered by my 
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uncle, more vehement and terrible even than the 
former had been, made us all four jump up. 

“Through the doors and walls we could hear him 
shouting: ‘Go out—out—rascals—humbugs, get out, 
scoundrels—get out—get out!’ 

“Mélanie rushed in, but came back immediately 
to call me to help her, and I hastened in. Opposite 
to my uncle, who was terribly excited by anger, al- 
most standing up and vociferating, stood two men, 
one behind the other, who seemed to be waiting till 
he should be dead with rage. 

“By his ridiculous long coat, his long English 
shoes, his manners of a tutor out of a position, his 
high collar, white necktie and straight hair, his 
humble face of a false priest of a hated religion, I 
immediately recognized the first as a Protestant 
minister. 

“The second was the porter of the house, who be- 
longed to the reformed religion and had followed 
us, and having seen our defeat, had gone to fetch his 
own pastor, in hopes that he might meet a better re- 
ception. My uncle seemed mad with rage! If the 
sight of the Catholic priest, of the priest of his an- 
cestors, had irritated the Marquis de Fumerol, who 
had become a freethinker, the sight of his porter’s 
minister made him altogether beside himself. I 
therefore took the two men by the arm and threw 
them out of the room so roughly that they bumped 
against each other twice, between the two doors 
which led to the staircase; and then I disappeared in 
my turn and returned to the kitchen, which was our 
headquarters, in order to take counsel with my 
mother and the abbée. 

“But Mélanie came back in terror, sobbing out: 
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‘He is dying—he is dying—come immediately—he is 
dying.’ 

“My mother rushed out. My uncle had fallen 
to the ground, and lay full length along the floor, 
without moving. I fancy he was already dead. My 
mother was superb at that moment! She went 
straight up to the two girls who were kneeling by 
the body and trying to raise it up, and pointing to 
the door with irresistible authority, dignity and 
majesty, she said: ‘Now it is time for you to leave 
the room.’ 

“And they went out without a word of protest. 
I must add, that I was getting ready to turn them 
out as unceremoniously as I had done the parson and 
the porter. 

“Then the Abbé Poivron administered the last 
Sacraments to my uncle with all the customiary 
prayers, and remitted all his sins, while my mother 
sobbed as she knelt near her brother. Suddenly, 
however, she exclaimed: ‘He recognized me; he 
pressed my hand; I am sure he recognized me!!! 
—and that he thanked me! Oh, God, what happi- 
ness!’ 

“Poor mamma! If she had known or guessed 
for whom those thanks were intended! 

“They laid my uncle on his bed; he was certainly 
dead this time. 

““Madame,’ Mélanie said, ‘we have no sheets to 
bury him in; all the linen belongs to these two young 
ladies,’ and when I looked at the omelette which they 
had not finished, I felt inclined to laugh and to cry 
at the same time. There are some humorous mo- 
ments and some humorous situations in life, occa- 
sionally ! 
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“We gave my uncle a magnificent funeral, with 
five speeches at the grave. Baron de Croiselles, the 
senator, showed in admirable terms that God always 
returns victorious into well-born souls which have 
temporarily been led into error. All the members 
of the Royalist and Catholic party followed the fun- 
eral procession with the enthusiasm of victors, as 
they spoke of that beautiful death after a somewhat 
troublous life.” 

Viscount Roger ceased speaking; his audience 
was laughing. Then somebody said; “Bah! That is 
the story of all conversions in extremis.” 
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OW many recollections of youth come to me 
H in the soft sunlight of early spring! It was 

an age when all was pleasant, cheerful, 
charming, intoxicating. How exquisite are the re- 
membrances of those old springtimes! 

Do you recall, old friends and brothers, those 
happy years when life was nothing but a triumph 
and an occasion for mirth? Do you recall the days 
of wanderings around Paris, our jolly poverty, our 
walks in the fresh, green woods, our drinks in the 
wine-shops on the banks of the Seine and our com- 
monplace and delightful little flirtations? 

I will tell you about one of these. It was twelve 
years ago and already appears to me so old, so old 
that it seems now as if it belonged to the other end 
of life, before middle age, this dreadful middle age 
from which I suddenly perceived the end of the 
journey. 

I was then twenty-five. I had just come to Paris. 
I was in a government office, and Sundays were to 
me like unusual festivals, full of exuberant happi- 
ness, although nothing remarkable occurred. 

Now it is Sunday every day, but I regret the time 
when I had only one Sunday in the week. How en- 
joyable it was! I had six francs to spend ! 

On this particular morning I awoke with that 
sense of freedom that all clerks know so well—the 
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sense of emancipation, of rest, of quiet and of inde- 
pendence. ' 

I opened my window. The weather was charming. 
_ A blue sky full of sunlight and swallows spread 
above the town. 

I dressed quickly and set out, intending to spend 
the day in the woods breathing the air of the green 
trees, for I am originally a rustic, having been 
brought up amid the grass and the trees. 

Paris was astir and happy in the warmth and the 
light. The front of the houses was bathed in sun- 
light, the janitress’ canaries were singing in their 
cages and there was an air of gayety in the streets, 
in the faces of the inhabitants, lighting them up 
with a smile as if all beings and all things experi- 
enced a secret satisfaction at the rising of the bril- 
liant sun. 

I walked towards the Seine to take the Swallow, 
which would land me at Saint-Cloud. 

How I loved waiting for the boat on the wharf! 

It seemed to me that I was about to set out for 
the ends of the world, f - new and wonderful lands. 
I saw the boat approaching yonder, yonder under 
the second bridge, looking quite small with its plume 
of smoke, then growing .irger and ever larger, as it 
drew near, until it looked to me like a mail steamer. 

It came up to the wharf and I went on board. 
People were there already in their Sunday clothes, 
startling toilettes, gaudy ribbons and bright scarlet 
designs. I took up a position in the bows, standing 
up and looking at the quays, the trees, the houses and 
the bridges disappearing behind us. And suddenly a 
perceived the great viaduct of Point du Jour which 
blocked the river. It was the end of Paris, the be- 
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ginning of the country, and behind the double row 
of arches the Seine, suddenly spreading out as though 
it had regained space and liberty, became all at once 
the peaceful river which flows through the plains, 
alongside the wooded hills, amid the meadows, along 
the edge of the forests. 

After passing between two islands the Swallow 
went round a curved verdant slope dotted with white 
houses. A voice called out: “Bas Meudon” and a 
little further on, “Sévres,” and still further, “Saint- 
Cloud.” 

I went on shore and walked hurriedly through the 
little town to the road leading to the wood. 

I had brought with me a map of the environs of 
Paris, so that I might not lose my way amid the 
paths which cross in every direction these little for- 
ests where Parisians take their outiugs. 

As soon as I was unperceived I began to study 
my guide, which seemed to be perfectly clear. I 
was to turn to the right, then to the k ‘t, then again 
to the left and I should reach Versailles by evening 
in time for dinnor. 

I walked slowly beneath the young leaves, drink- 
ing in the air, fragrant with the odor of young buds 
and sap. I sauntered along, forgetful of musty 
papers, of the offices, of my chief, my colleagues, 
my documents, and thinking of the good things that 
were sure to come to me, of all the veiled unknown 
contained in the future. A thousand recollections 
of childhood came over me, awakened by these coun- 
try odors, and I walked along, permeated with the 
fragrant, living enchantment, the emotional enchant- 
ment of the woods warmed by the sun of June. 

At times I sat down to look at all sorts of little 
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flowers growing on a bank, with the names of which 
I was familiar. I recognized them all just as if they 
were the ones I had seen long ago in the country. 
They were yellow, red, violet, delicate, dainty, 
perched on long stems or close to the ground. In- 
sects of all colors and shapes, short, long, of peculiar 
form, frightful, and microscopic monsters, climbed 
quietly up the stalks of grass which bent beneath 
their weight. 

Then I went to sleep for some hours in a hollow 
and started off again, refreshed by my doze. 

In front of me lay an enchanting pathway and 
through its somewhat scanty foliage the sun poured 
down drops of light on the marguerites which grew 
there. It stretched out interminably, quiet and de- 
serted, save for an occasional big wasp, who would 
stop buzzing now and then to sip from a flower, and 
then continue his way. 

All at once I perceived at the end of the path two 
persons, a man and a woman, coming towards me. 
Annoyed at being disturbed in my quiet walk, I was 
about to dive into the thicket, when I thought I 
heard someone calling me. The woman was, in fact, 
shaking her parasol, and the man, in his shirt 
sleeves, his coat over one arm, was waving the other 
as a signal of distress. 

I went towards them. They were walking hur- 
riedly, their faces very red, she with short, quick 
steps and he with long strides. They both looked 
annoyed and fatigued. 

The woman asked: 

“Can you tell me, monsieur, where we are? My 
fool of a husband made us lose our way, although he 
pretended he knew the country perfectly.” 
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I replied confidently : 

“Madame, you are going towards Saint-Cloud and 
turning your back on Versailles.” 

With a look of annoyed pity for her husband, she 
exclaimed: 

“What, we are turning our back on Versailles? 
Why, that is just where we want to dine!” 

“T am going there also, madame.” 

“Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, mon Dieu!” she repeated, 
shrugging her shoulders, and in that tone of sover- 
eign contempt assumed by women to express their 
exasperation. 

She was quite young, pretty, a brunette with a 
slight shadow on her upper lip. 

As for him, he was perspiring and wiping his 
forehead. It was assuredly a little Parisian bour- 
geois couple. The man seemed cast down, exhausted 
and distressed. 

“But, my dear friend, it was you——” he mur- 
mured. 

She did not allow him to finish his sentence. 

“It was I! Ah, it is my fault now! Was it I who 
wanted to go out without getting any information, 
pretending that I knew how to find my way? Was 
it I who wanted to take the road to the right on top 
of the hill, insisting that I recognized the road? 
Was it I who undertook to take charge of Ca- 
chou——” 

She had not finished speaking when her husband, 
as if he had suddenly gone crazy, gave a piercing 
scream, a long, wild cry that could not be described 
in any language, but which sounded like tiitait. 

The young woman did not appear to be surprised 
or moved and resumed: 
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“No, really, some people are so stupid and they 
pretend they know everything. Was it-I who took 
the train to Dieppe last year instead of the train to 
Havre—tell me, was it I? Was it I who bet that 
M. Letourneur lived in Rue des Martyres? Was it 
I who would not believe that Céleste was a thief?” 

She went on, furious, with a surprising flow of 
language, accumulating the most varied, the most 
unexpected and the most overwhelming accusations 
drawn from the intimate relations of their daily life, 
reproaching her husband for all his actions, all his 
ideas, all his habits, all his enterprises, all his efforts, 
for his life from the time of their marriage up to the 
present time. 

He strove to check her, to calm her and stam- 
mered: 

“But, my dear, it is useless—before monsieur. We 
are making ourselves ridiculous. This does not in- 
terest monsieur.” 

And he cast mournful glances into the thicket as 
though he sought to sound its peaceful and mysteri- 
ous depths, in order to flee thither, to escape and 
hide from all eyes, and from time to time he uttered 
a fresh scream, a prolonged and shrill “tiitiit.” I 
took this to be a nervous affection. 

The young woman, suddenly turning towards me 
and changing her tone with singular rapidity, said: 

“If monsieur will kindly allow us, we will accom- 
pany him on the road, so as not to lose our way 
again, and be obliged, possibly, to sleep in the wood.” 

I bowed. She took my arm and began to talk 
about a thousand things—about herself, her life, her 
family, her business. They were glovers in the Rue 
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Her husband walked beside her, casting wild 
glances into the thick wood and screaming “‘tiiitiit” 
every few moments. 

At last I inquired: 

“Why do you scteam like that?” 

“T have lost my poor dog,” he replied in a tone of 
discouragement and despair. 

“How is that—you have lost your dog?” 

“Yes. He was just a year old. He had never been 
outside the shop. I wanted to take him to have a 
run in the woods. He had never seen the gtass nor 
the leaves and he was almost wild. He began to run 
about and bark and he disappeared in the wood. I 
must also add that he was greatly afraid of the train. 
That may have driven him mad. I kept on calling 
him, but he has not come back. He will die of hun- 
ger in there.” 

Without turning towards her husband, the young 
woman said: 

“If you had left his chain on, it would not have 
happened. When people are as stupid as you are 
they do not keep a dog.” 

“But, my dear, it was you-—” he murmured 
timidly. 

She stopped short, and looking into his eyes as if 
she were going to tear them out, she began again to 
cast in his face innumerable reproaches. 

It was growing dark. The cloud of vapor that 
covers the country at dusk was slowly rising and 
there was a poetry in the air, induced by the peculiar 
and enchanting freshness of the atmosphere that one 
feels in the woods at nightfall. 

Suddenly the young man Stopped, and feeling his 
body feverishly, exclaimed: 
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“Oh, I think that I 3 

She looked at him. 

“Well, what?” 

“T did not notice that I had my coat on tny atm.” 

“Well?” 

“T have lost my pocketbook—my money was in it.” 

She shook with anger and choked with indigna- 
tion. 

“That was all that was lacking. How stupid you 
are! how stupid you ate! Is it possible that I could 
have married such an idiot! Well, go and look for 
it, and see that you find it. I am going on to Ver- 
sailles with monsieur. I do not want to sleep in the 
wood.” 

“Yes, my dear,” he replied gently. “Where shall 
I find you?” 

A restaurant had been recommended to me. I 
gave him the address. 

He turned back and, stooping down as he searched 
the ground with anxious eyes, he moved away, 
screaming “tiitiit” every few moments. 

We could see him for some time until the growing 
darkness concealed all but his outline, but we heard 
his mournful “‘titititit,’ shriller and shriller as the 
night gew darker. 

As for me, I stepped along quickly and happily 
in the soft twilight, with this little unknown woman 
leaning on my arm. I tried to say pretty things to 
her, but could think of nothing. I remained silent, 
disturbed, enchanted. 

Our path was suddenly crossed by a high road. 
To the right I perceived a town lying in a valley. 

What was this place? A man was passing. I 
asked him. He replied: 
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“Bougival.” 

I was dum founded. 

“What, Bougival? Are you sure?” 

“Parbleu, I belong there!” 

The little woman burst into an idiotic laugh. 

I proposed that we should take a carriage and 
drive to Versailles. She replied: 

“No, indeed. This is very funny and I am very 
hungry. I am really quite calm. My husband will 
find his way all right. It is a treat to me to be rid 
of him for a few hours.” 

We went into a restaurant beside the water and 
I ventured to ask for a private compartment. We 
had some supper. She sang, drank champagne, com- 
mitted all sorts of follies. 5 Ss 

That was my first serious flirtation. 


MOTHER SAUVAGE 


“WIFTEEN years had passed since I was at 
Virelogne. I returned there in the autumn 
to shoot with my friend Serval, who had at 

last rebuilt his chateau, which the Prussians had 
destroyed. 

I loved that district. It is one of those delightful 
spots which have a sensuous charm for the eyes. 
You love it with a physical love. We, whom the 
country enchants, keep tender memories of certain 
springs, certain woods, certain pools, certain hills 
seen very often which have stirred us like joyful 
events. Sometimes our thoughts turn back to a 
corner in a forest, or the end of a bank, or an 
orchard filled with flowers, seen but a single time 
on some bright day, yet remaining in our hearts like 
the image of certain women met in the street on a 
spring morning in their light, gauzy dresses, leav- 
ing in soul and body an unsatisfied desire which is 
not to be forgotten, a feeling that you have just 
passed by happiness. 

At Virelogne I loved the whole countryside, dot- 
ted with little woods and crossed by brooks which 
sparkled in the sun and looked like veins carrying 
blood to the earth. You fished in them for crawfish, 
trout and eels. Divine happiness! You could bathe 
in places and you often found snipe among the high 
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grass which grew along the borders of these small 
water courses. 

I was stepping along light as a goat, watching my 
two dogs running ahead of me. Serval, a hundred 
metres to my right, was beating a field of lucerne. 
I turned round by the thicket which forms the 
boundary of the wood of Sandres and I saw a cot- 
tage in ruins. 

Suddenly I remembered it as I had seen it the 
last time, in 1869, neat, covered with vines, with 
chickens before the door. What is sadder than a 
dead house, with its skeleton standing bare and 
sinister ? 

I also recalled that inside its doors, after a very 
tiring day, the good woman had given me a glass of 
wine to drink and that Serval had told me the his- 
tory of its people. The father, an old poacher, had 
been killed by the gendarmes. The son, whom I 
had once seen, was a tall, dry fellow who also passed 
for a fierce slayer of game. People called them 
“Les Sauvage.” 

Was that a name or a nickname? 

I called to Serval. He came up with his long 
strides like a crane. 

I asked him: 

“What’s become of those people ?” 

This was his story: 

When war was declared the son Sauvage, who 
was then thirty-three years old, enlisted, leaving his 
mother alone in the house. People did not pity the 
old woman very much because she had money; they 
knew it. 

She remained entirely alone in that isolated dwell- 
ing, so far from the village, on the edge of the 
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wood. She was not afraid, however, being of the 
same strain as the men folk—a hardy old woman, 
tall and thin, who seldom laughed and with whom 
one never jested. The women of the fields laugh 
but little in any case, that is men’s business. But 
they themselves have sad and narrowed hearts, lead- 
ing a melancholy, gloomy life. The peasants imbibe 
a little noisy merriment at the tavern, but their help- 
mates always have grave, stern countenances. The 
muscles of their faces have never learned the mo- 
tions of laughter. 

Mother Sauvage continued her ordinary exist- 
ence in her cottage, which was soon covered by the 
snows. She came to the village once a week to get 
bread and a little meat. Then she returned to her 
house. As there was talk of wolves, she went out 
with a gun upon her shoulder—her son’s gun, rusty 
and with the butt worn by the rubbing of the hand— 
and she was a strange sight, the tall “Sauvage,” a 
little bent, going with slow strides over the snow, 
the muzzle of the piece extending beyond the black 
headdress, which confined her head and imprisoned 
her white hair, which no one had ever seen, 

One day a Prussian force arrived. It was billeted 
upon the inhabitants, according to the property and 
resources Of each. Four were allotted to the old 
woman, who was known to be rich, 

They were four great fellows with fair complex- 
ion, blond beards and blue eyes, who had not grown 
thin in spite of the fatigue which they had endured 
already and who also, though in a conquered coun- 
try, had remained kind and gentle. Alone with this 
aged woman, they showed themselves full of con- 
sideration, sparing her, as much as they could, all 
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expense and fatigue. They could be seen, all four 
of them, making their toilet at the well in their 
shirt-sleeves in the gray dawn, splashing with great 
swishes of water their pink-white northern skin, 
while La Mére Sauvage went and came, preparing 
their soup. They would be seen cleaning the 
kitchen, rubbing the tiles, splitting wood, peeling 
potatoes, doing up all the housework like four good 
sons around their mother. 

But the old woman thought always of her own 
son, so tall and thin, with his hooked nose and his 
brown eyes and his heavy mustache which made a 
roll of black hair upon his lip. She asked every 
day of each of the soldiers who were installed beside 
her hearth: “Do you know where the French 
marching regiment, No. 23, was sent? My boy is 
in it.” 

They invariably answered, “No, we don’t know, 
don’t know a thing at all.” And, understanding her 
pain and her uneasiness—they who had mothers, 
too, there at home—they rendered her a thousand 
little services. She loved them well, morever, her 
four enemies, since the peasantry have no patriotic 
hatred; that belongs to the upper class alone. The 
humble, those who pay the most because they are 
poor and because every new burden crushes them 
down ; those who are killed in masses, who make the 
true cannon’s prey because they are so many; those, 
in fine, who suffer most cruelly the atrocious miser- 
ies of war because they are the feeblest and offer 
least resistance—they hardly understand at all those 
bellicose ardors, that excitable sense of honor or 
those pretended political combinations which in six 
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months exhaust two nations, the conqueror with the 
conquered. 

They said in the district, in speaking of the Ger- 
mans of La Mére Sauvage: 

“There are four who have found a soft place.” 

Now, one morning, when the old woman was 
alone in the house, she observed, far off on the plain, 
a man coming toward her dwelling. Soon she rec- 
ognized him; it was the postman to distribute the 
letters. He gave her a folded paper and she drew 
out of her case the spectacles which she used for 
sewing. Then she read: 


MADAME SAUVAGE: This letter is to tell you sad news. 
Your boy Victor was killed yesterday by a shell which almost 
cut him in two. I was near by, as we stood next each other 
in the company, and he told me about you and asked me to let 
you know on the same day if anything happened to him, 

I took his watch, which was in his pocket, to bring it back 


to you when the war is done, 
CESAIRE RIVOT, 
Soldier of the 2d class, March. Reg. No, 23. 


The letter was dated three weeks back. 

She did not cry at all. She remained motionless, 
so overcome and stupefied that she did not even suf- 
fer as yet. She thought: “There’s Victor killed 
now.” Then little by little the tears came to her 
eyes and the sorrow filled her heart. Her thoughts 
came, one by one, dreadful, torturing. She would 
never kiss him again, her child, her big boy, never 
again! The gendarmes had killed the father, the 
Prussians had killed the son. He had been cut in 
two by a cannon-ball. She seemed to see the thing, 
the horrible thing: the head falling, the eyes open, 
while he chewed the corner of his big mustache as 
he always did in moments of anger. 
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What had they done with his body afterward? 
If they had only let her have her boy back as they 
had brought back her husband—with the bullet in 
the middle of the forehead! 

But she heard a noise of voices. It was the Prus- 
sians returning from the village. She hid her letter 
very quickly in her pocket, and she received them 
quietly, with her ordinary face, having had time to 
wipe her eyes. 

They were laughing, all four, delighted, for they 
brought with them a fine rabbit—stolen, doubtless— 
and they made signs to the old woman that there 
was to be something good to eat. 

She set herself to work at once to prepare break- 
fast, but when it came to killing the rabbit, her 
heart failed her. And yet it was not the first. One 
of the soldiers struck it down with a blow of his 
fist behind the ears. 

The beast once dead, she skinned the red body, but 
the sight of the blood which she was touching, and 
which covered her hands, and which she felt cooling 
and coagulating, made her tremble from head to 
foot, and she kept seeing her big boy cut in two, 
bloody, like this still palpitating animal. 

She sat down at table with the Prussians, but 
she could not eat, not even a mouthful, They de- 
voured the rabbit without bothering themselves 
about her. She looked at them sideways, without 
speaking, her face so impassive that they perceived 
nothing. 

All of a sudden she said: “I don’t even know 
your names, and here’s a whole month that we’ve 
been together.” They understood, not without dif- 
ficulty, what she wanted, and told their names, 
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That was not sufficient; she had them written for 
her on a paper, with the addresses of their families, 
and, resting her spectacles on her great nose, she 
contemplated that strange handwriting, then folded 
the sheet and put it in her pocket, on top of the let- 
ter which told her of the death of her son. 

When the meal was ended she said to the men: 

“T am going to work for you.” 

And she began to carry up hay into the loft where 
they slept. 

They were astonished at her taking all this 
trouble; she explained to them that thus they would 
not be so cold; and they helped her. They heaped 
the stacks of hay as high as the straw roof, and in 
that manner they made a sort of great chamber 
with four walls of fodder, warm and perfumed, 
where they should sleep splendidly. 

At dinner one of them was worried to see that La 
Mére Sauvage still ate nothing. She told him that 
she had pains in her stomach. Then she kindled a 
good fire to warm herself, and the four Germans 
ascended to their lodging-place by the ladder which 
served them every night for this purpose. 

As soon as they closed the trapdoor the old woman 
removed the ladder, then opened the outside door 
noiselessly and went back to look for more bundles 
of straw, with which she filled her kitchen. She 
went barefoot in the snow, so softly that no sound 
was heard. From time to time she listened to the 
sonorous and unequal snoring of the four soldiers 
who were fast asleep. 

When she judged her preparations to be sufficient, 
she threw one of the bundles into the fireplace, and 
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when it was alight she scattered it over all the 
others. Then she went outside again and looked. 

In a few seconds the whole interior of the cottage 
was illumined with a brilliant light and became a 
frightful brasier, a gigantic fiery furnace, whose 
glare streamed out of the narrow window and threw 
a glittering beam upon the snow. 

Then a great cry issued from the top of the 
house; it was a clamor of men shouting heartrend- 
ing calls of anguish and of terror. Finally the trap- 
door having given way, a whirlwind of fire shot up 
into the loft, pierced the straw roof, rose to the sky 
like the immense flame of a torch, and all the cottage 
flared. 

Nothing more was heard therein but the crackling 
of the fire, the cracking of the walls, the falling of 
the rafters. Suddenly the roof fell in and the burn- 
ing carcass of the dwelling hurled a great plume of 
sparks into the air, amid a cloud of smoke. 

The country, all white, lit up by the fire, shone 
like a cloth of silver tinted with red. 

A bell, far off, began to toll. 

The old “Sauvage” stood before her ruined dwell- 
ing, armed with her gun, her son’s gun, for fear one 
of those men might escape. 

When she saw that it was ended, she threw her 
weapon into the brasier. A loud report followed. 

People were coming, the peasants, the Prussians. 

They found the woman seated on the trunk of a 
tree, calm and satisfied. 

A German officer, but speaking French like a son 
of France, demanded: 

“Where are your soldiers?” 

She reached her bony arm toward the red heap 
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of fire which was almost out and answered with a 
strong voice: 

“There!” 

They crowded round her. The Prussian asked: 

“How did it take fire?” 

“Tt was I who set it on fire.” 

They did not believe her, they thought that the 
sudden disaster had made her crazy. While all 
pressed round and listened, she told the story from 
beginning to end, from the arrival of the letter to 
the last shriek of the men who were burned with her 
house, and never omitted a detail. 

When she had finished, she drew two pieces of 
paper from her pocket, and, in order to distinguish 
them by the last gleams of the fire, she again ad- 
justed her spectacles. Then she said, showing one: 
“That, that is the death of Victor.” Showing the 
other, she added, indicating the red ruins with a 
bend of the head: “Here are their names, so that 
you can write home.” She quietly held a sheet of 
paper out to the officer, who held her by the shoul- 
ders, and she continued: 

“You must write how it happened, and you must 
say to their mothers that it was I who did that, 
Victoire Simon, la Sauvage! Do not forget.” 

The officer shouted some orders in German. They 
seized her, they threw her against the walls of her 
house, still hot. Then twelve men drew quickly up 
before her, at twenty paces. She did not move. She 
had understood; she waited. 

An order rang out, followed instantly by a long 
report. A belated shot went off by itself, after the 
others. 
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The old woman did not fall. She sank as though 
they had cut off her legs. 

The Prussian officer approached. She was almost 
cut in two, and in her withered hand she held her 
letter bathed with blood. 


My friend Serval added: 

“It was by way of reprisal that the Germans 
destroyed the chateau of the district, which belonged 
to me.” 

I thought of the mothers of those four fine fellows 
burned in that house and of the horrible heroism of 
that other mother shot against the wall. 


And I picked up a little stone, still blackened by 
the flames, 
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HIS is the season for penguins. 
I From April to the end of May, before the 


Parisian visitors arrive, one sees, all at once, 
on the little beach at Etretat several old gentlemen, 
booted and belted in shooting costume. They spend 
four or five days at the Hotel Hauville, disappear, 
and return again three weeks later. Then, after a 
fresh sojourn, they go away altogether. 

One sees them again the following spring. 

These are the last penguin hunters, what re- 
main of the old set. There were about twenty 
enthusiasts thirty or forty years ago; now there are 
only a few of the enthusiastic sportsmen. 

The penguin is a very rare bird of passage, with 
peculiar habits. It lives the greater part of the year 
in the latitude of Newfoundland and the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. But in the breeding sea- 
son a flight of emigrants crosses the ocean and 
comes every year to the same spot to lay their eggs, 
to the Penguins’ Rock near Etretat. They are found 
nowhere else, only there. They have always come 
there, have always been chased away, but return 
again, and will always return. As soon as the young 
birds are grown they all fly away, and disappear for 
a year. 

Why do they not go elsewhere? Why not choose 
some other spot on the long white, unending cliff 
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that extends from the Pas-de-Calais to Havre? 
What force, what invincible instinct, what custom 
of centuries impels these birds to come back to this 

place? What first migration, what tempest, pos- 
_ sibly, once cast their ancestors on this rock? And 
why do the children, the grandchildren, all the 
descendants of the first parents always return here? 

There are not many of them, a hundred at most, 
as if one single family, maintaining the tradition, 
made this annual pilgrimage. 

And each spring, as soon as the little wandering 
tribe has taken up its abode on the rock, the same 
sportsmen also reappear in the village. One knew 
them formerly when they were young; now they 
are old, but constant to the regular appointment 
which they have kept for thirty or forty years. They 
would not miss it for anything in the world, 


It was an April evening in one of the later years, 
Three of the old sportsmen had arrived; one was 
missing—M. d’Arnelles, 

He had written to no one, given no account of 
himself. But he was not dead, like so many of the 
rest; they would have heard of it. At length, tired 
of waiting for him, the other three sat down to 
table. Dinner was almost over when a carriage 
drove into the yard of the hotel, and the late comer 
presently entered the dining room. 

He sat down, in a good humor, rubbing his. hands, 
and ate with zest. When one of his comrades re- 
marked with surprise at his being in a frock-coat, 
he replied quietly ; 

“Yes, I had no time to change my clothes,” 
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They retired on leaving the table, for they had to 
set out before daybreak in order to take the birds 
unawares. 

There is nothing so pretty as this sport, this early 
morning expedition. 

At three o’clock in the mornitig the sailors awoke 
the sportsmen by throwing sand against the win- 
dows. They were ready in a few minutes and went 
down to the beach. Although it was still dark, the 
stars had paled‘a little. The sea ground the shingle 
on the beach. There was such a fresh breeze that 
it made one shiver slightly in spite of one’s heavy 
clothing. 

Presently two boats were pushed down the beach, 
by the sailors, with a sound as of tearing cloth, and 
were floated on the nearest waves. The brown sail 
was hoisted, swelled a little, fluttered, hesitated 
and swelling out again as round as a paunch, car- 
ried the boats towards the large arched entrance 
that could be faintly distinguished in the darkness. 

The sky became clearer, the shadows seemed to 
melt away. The coast still seemed veiled, the great 
white coast, perpendicular as a wall. 

They passed through the Manne-Porte, an enor- 
mous arch beneath which a ship could sail; they 
doubled the promontory of La Courtine, passed the 
little valley of Antifer and the cape of the same 
name; and suddenly caught sight of a beach on 
which some hundreds of seagulls were perched. 

That was the Penguins’ Rock. It was just a little 
protuberance of the cliff, and on the narrow ledges 
of rock the birds’ heads might be seen watching 
the boats. 

They remained there, motionless, not venturing 
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to fly off as yet. Some of them perched on the 
edges, seated upright, looked almost like bottles, for 
their little legs are so short that when they walk 
they glide along as if they were on rollers. When 
they start to fly they cannot make a spring and let 
themselves fall like stones almost down to the very 
men who are watching them. 

They know their limitation and the danger to_ 
which it subjects them, and cannot make up their 
minds to fly away. 

But the boatmen begin to’shout, beating the sides 
of the boat with the wooden boat pins, and the birds, 
in affright, fly one by one into space until they 
reach the level of the waves. Then, moving their 
wings rapidly, they scud, scud along until they reach 
the open sea, if a shower of lead does not knock 
them into the water. 

For an hour the firing is kept up, obliging them 
to give up, one after another. Sometimes the mother 
birds will not leave their nests, and are riddled with 
shot, causing drops of blood to spurt out on the 
white cliff, and the animal dies without having de- 
serted her eggs. 

The first day M. d’Arnelles fired at the birds with 
his habitual zeal; but when the party returned to- 
ward ten o’clock, beneath a brilliant sun, which cast 
great triangles of light on the white cliffs along the 
coast he appeared a little worried, and absent- 
minded, contrary to his accustomed manner. 

As soon as they got on shore a kind of servant 
dressed in black came up to him and said something 
in a low tone. He seemed to reflect, hesitate, and 
then replied: 

“No, to-morrow.” 
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The following day they set out again. This time 
M. d’Arnelles frequently missed his aim, although 
the birds were close by. His friends teased him, 
asked him if he were in love, if some secret sor- 
row was troubling his mind and heart. At length 
he confessed. 

“Yes, indeed, I have to leave soon, and that annoys 
me.” 

“What, you must leave? And why?” 

“Oh, I have some business that calls me back. I 
cannot stay any longer.” 

They then talked of other matters. 

As soon as breakfast was over the valet in black 
appeared. M. d’Arnelles ordered his carriage, and 
the man was leaving the room when the three 
sportsmen interfered, insisting, begging, and pray- 
ing their friend to stay. One of them at last said: 

“Come now, this cannot be a matter of such im- 
portance, for you have already waited two days.” 

M. d’Arnelles, altogether perplexed, began to 
think, evidently baffled, divided between pleasure 
and duty, unhappy and disturbed. 

After reflecting for some time he stammered: 

“The fact is—the fact is—I am not alone here. I 
have my son-in-law.” 

There were exclamations and shouts of “Your 
son-in-law! Where is he?” 

He suddenly appeared confused and his face grew 
red, 

“What! do you not know? Why—why—he is in 
the coaeh house. He is dead.” 

They were all silent in amazement. 

M. d’Arnelles continued, more and more dis- 
turbed: 
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“I had the misfortune to lose him; and as I was 
taking the body to my house, in Briseville, I came 
round this way so as not to miss our appointment. 
But you can see that I cannot wait any longer.” 

Then one of the sportsmen, bolder than the rest, 
said: 

“Well, but—since he is dead—it seems to me— 
that he can wait a day longer.” 

The others chimed in: 

“That cannot be denied.” 

M. d’Arnelles appeared to be relieved of a great 
weight, but a little uneasy, nevertheless, he asked: 

“But, frankly—do you think——” 

The three others, as one man, replied: 

“Parbleu! my dear boy, two days more or less can 
make no difference in his present condition.” 

And, perfectly calmly, the father-in-law turned to 
the undertaker’s assistant, and said: 


“Well, then, my friend, it will be the day after to- 
morrow.” 


THE APPARITION 


HE subject of sequestration of the person 

i came up in speaking of a recent lawsuit, and 

each of us had a story to tell—a true story, 
he said. We had been spending the evening to- 
gether at an old family mansion in the Rue de 
Grenelle, just a party of intimate friends. The old 
Marquis de la Tour-Samuel, who was eighty-two, 
rose, and, leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece, 
said in his somewhat shaky voice: 

“T also know of something strange, so strange that 
it has haunted me all my life. It is now fifty-six 
years since the incident occurred, and yet not a 
month passes that I do not see it again in a dream, 
so great is the impression of fear it has left on my 
mind. For ten minutes I experienced such horrible 
fright that ever since then a sort of constant terror 
has remained with me. Sudden noises startle me 
violently, and objects imperfectly distinguished at 
night inspire me with a mad desire to flee from 
them. In short, I am afraid of the dark! 

“But I would not have acknowledged that before 
I reached my present age. Now I can say anything. 
I have never receded before real danger, ladies. It 
is, therefore, permissible, at eighty-two years of age, 
not to be brave in presence of imaginary danger. 

“That affair so completely upset me, caused me 
such deep and mysterious and terrible distress, that 
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I never spoke of it to any one. I will now tell it to 
you exactly as it happened, without any attempt at 
explanation. 

“In July, 1827, I was stationed at Rouen. One 
day as I was walking along the quay I met a man 
whom I thought I recognized without being able to 
recall exactly who he was. Instinctively I made a 
movement to stop. The stranger perceived it and at 
once extended his hand. 

“He was a friend to whom I had been deeply 
attached as a youth. For five years I had not seen 
him; he seemed to have aged half a century. His 
hair was quite white and he walked bent over as 
though completely exhausted. He apparently un- 
derstood my surprise, and he told me of the mis- 
fortune which had shattered his life. 

“Having fallen madly in love with a young girl, 
he had married her, but after a year of more than 
earthly happiness she died suddenly of an affection 
of the heart. He left his country home on the very 
day of her burial and came to his town house in 
Rouen, where he lived, alone and unhappy, so sad 
and wretched that he thought constantly of suicide. 

“Since I have found you again in this manner,’ 
he said, ‘I will ask you to render me an important 
service. It is to go and get me out of the desk in 
my bedroom—our bedroom—some papers of which 
I have urgent need. I cannot send a servant or a 
business clerk, as discretion and absolute silence 
are necessary. As for myself, nothing on earth 
would induce me to reénter that house. I will give 
you the key of the room, which I myself locked on 
leaving, and the key of my desk, also a few words 
for my gardener, telling him to open the chateau 
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for you. But come and breakfast with me to-mor- 
row and we will arrange all that.’ 

“T promised to do him the slight favor he asked. 
It was, for that matter, only a ride which I could 
make in an hour on horseback, his property being 
but a few miles distant from Rouen. 

“At ten o’clock the following day I breakfasted, 
téte-d-téte, with my friend, but he scarcely spoke. 

“He begged me to pardon him; the thought of 
the visit I was about to make to that room, the 
scene of his dead happiness, overcame him, he said. 
He, indeed, seemed singularly agitated and preoc- 
cupied, as though undergoing some mysterious men- 
tal struggle. 

“At length he explained to me exactly what I 
had to do. It was very simple. I must take two 
packages of letters and a roll of papers from the 
first right-hand drawer of the desk, of which I had 
the key. He added: 

“T need not beg you to refrain from glancing at 
them.’ 

“T was wounded at that remark and told him so 
somewhat sharply. He stammered: 

“ ‘Forgive me, I suffer so,’ and tears came to his 
eyes. 

“At about one o’clock I took leave of him to 
accomplish my mission. 

“The weather was glorious, and I trotted across 
the fields, listening to the song of the larks and the 
rhythmical clang of my sword against my boot. 
Then I entered the forest and walked my horse. 
Branches of trees caressed my face as I passed, and 
now and then I caught a leaf with my teeth and 
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chewed it, from sheer gladness of heart at being 
alive and vigorous on such a radiant day. 

“As I approached the chateau I took from my 
pocket the letter I had for the gardener, and was as- 
tonished at finding it sealed. I was so irritated that 
I was about to turn back without having fulfilled 
my promise, but reflected that I should thereby dis- 
play undue susceptibility. My friend in his troubled 
condition might easily have fastened the envelope 
without noticing that he did so. 

“The manor looked as if it had been abandoned 
for twenty years. The open gate was falling from 
its hinges, the walks were overgrown with grass 
and the flower beds were no longer distinguishable. 

“The noise I made by kicking at a shutter brought 
out an old man from a side door. He seemed 
stunned with astonishment at seeing me. On re- 
ceiving my letter, he read it, reread it, turned it over 
andeover, looked me up and down, put the paper in 
his pocket and finally said: 

“Well, what is it you wish ?’ 

“T replied shortly : 

““You ought to know, since you have just read 
your master’s orders. I wish to enter the chateau’ 

“He seemed overcome. 

“‘Then you are going in—into her room?’ 

“I began to lose patience. 

““Damn it! Are you presuming to question me?’ 

“He stammered in confusion: 

“‘No—sir—but—but it has not been opened since 
—since the—death. If you will be kind enough to 
wait five minutes I will go and—and see if : 

“T interrupted him angrily: 

““See here, what do you mean by your tricks? 
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You know very well you cannot enter the room, 
since here is the key!’ 

“He no longer objected. 

“*Then, sir, I will show you the way.’ 

“Show me the staircase and leave me. I'll find 
my way without you.’ 

“ ‘But—sir—indeed. 4 

“This time I lost patience, and pushing him aside, 
went into the house. 

“T first went through the kitchen, then two rooms 
occupied by this man and his wife. I then crossed a 
large hall, mounted a staircase and recognized the 
door described by my friend. 

“TI easily opened it, and entered the apartment. 
It was so dark that at first I could distinguish noth- 
ing. I stopped short, disagreeably affected by that 
disagreeable, musty odor of closed, unoccupied 
rooms. As my eyes slowly became accustomed to 
the darkness I saw plainly enough a large and dis- 
ordered bedroom, the bed without sheets but still 
retaining its mattresses and pillows, on one of 
which was a deep impression, as though an elbow 
or a head had recently rested there. 

“The chairs all seemed out of place. I noticed 
that a door, doubtless that of a closet, had remained 
half open. 

“T first went to the window, which I opened to 
let in the light, but the fastenings of the shutters 
had grown so rusty that I could not move them. I 
even tried to break them with my sword, but with- 
out success. As I was growing irritated over my 
useless efforts and could now see fairly well in the 
serai-darkness, I gave up the hope of getting more 
light, and went over to the writing desk. 
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“T seated myself in an armchair and, letting down 
the lid of the desk, I opened the drawer designated. 
It was full to the top. I needed but three packages, 
which I knew how to recognize, and began search- 
ing for them. 

“I was straining my eyes in the effort to read the 
superscriptions when I seemed to hear, or, rather, 
feel, something rustle back of me. I paid no atten- 
tion, believing that a draught from the window was 
moving some drapery. But in a minute or so 
another movement, almost imperceptible, sent a 
strangely disagreeable little shiver over my skin. 
It was so stupid to be affected, even slightly, that 
self-respect prevented my turning around. I had 
just found the second package I needed and was 
about to lay my hand on the third when a long and 
painful sigh, uttered just at my shoulder, made me 
bound like a madman from my seat and land several 
feet off. As I jumped I had turned round my hand 
on the hilt of my sword, and, truly, if I had not felt 
it at my side I should have taken to my heels like a 
coward. 

“A tall woman, dressed in white, stood gazing at 
me from the back of the chair where I had been sit- 
ting an instant before. 

“Such a shudder ran through all my limbs that I 
nearly fell backward. No one who has not experi- 
enced it can understand that frightful, unreasoning 
terror! The mind becomes vague, the heart ceases 
te beat, the entire body grows as limp as a sponge. 

“IT do not believe in ghosts, nevertheless I col- 
lapsed from a hideous dread of the dead, and I suf- 
tered, oh! I suffered in a few moments more than 
in all the rest of my life from the itresistible terror 
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of the supernatural. If she had not spoken I should 
have died perhaps. But she spoke, she spoke in a 
sweet, sad voice that set my nerves vibrating. I 
dare not say that I became master of myself and 
recovered my reason. No! I was terrified and 
scarcely knew what I was doing. But a certain in- 
nate pride, a remnant of soldierly instinct, made me, 
almost in spite of myself, maintain a bold front. She 
said; 

“Oh, sir, you can render me a great service.’ 

“I wanted to reply, but it was impossible for me 
to pronounce a word. Only a vague sound came 
from my throat. She continued: 

“Will you? You can save me, cure me. I suffer 
frightfully. I suffer, oh! how I suffer!’ and she 
slowly seated herself in my armchair, still looking 
at me. 

“ ‘Will you?’ she said. 

“T nodded in assent, my voice still being paralyzed. 

“Then she held out to me a tortoise-shell comb 
and murmured: 

“Comb my hair, oh! comb my hair; that will 
cure me; it must be combed. Look at my head—how 
I suffer; and my hair pulls so!’ 

“Her hair, unbound, very long and very black, it 
seemed to me, hung over the back of the armchair 
and touched the floor. 

“Why did I promise? Why did I take that comb 
with a shudder, and why did I hold in my hands 
her long black hair that gave my skin a frightful 
cold sensation, as though I were handling snakes? 
I cannot tell. 

“That sensation has remained in my fingers, and 
I still tremble in recalling it. 
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“T combed her hair. _I handled, I know not how, 
those icy locks. I twisted, knotted, and unknotted, 
and braided them. She sighed, bowed her head, 
seemed happy. Suddenly she said, ‘Thank you!’ 
snatched the comb from my hands and fled by the 
door that I had noticed ajar. 

“Left alone, I experienced for several seconds 
the horrible agitation of one who awakens from a 
nightmare. At length I regained my senses. I ran 
to the window and with a mighty effort burst open 
the shutters, letting a flood of light into the room. 
Immediately I sprang to the door by which that 
being had departed. I found it closed and immov- 
able! 

“Then the mad desire to flee overcame me like a 
panic, the panic which soldiers know in battle. I 
seized the three packets of letters on the open desk, 
ran from the room, dashed down the stairs four 
steps at a time, found myself outside, I know not 
how, and, perceiving my horse a few steps off, 
leaped into the saddle and galloped away. 

“I stopped only when I reached Rouen and 
alighted at my lodgings. Throwing the reins to my 
orderly, I fled to my room and shut myself in to 
reflect. For an hour I anxiously asked myself if I 
were not the victim of a hallucination. Undoubt- 
edly I had had one of those incomprehensible ner- 
vous attacks, those exaltations of mind that give rise 
to visions and are the stronghold of the supernatural. 
And I was about to believe I had seen a vision, had 
a hallucination, when, as I approached the window, 
my eyes fell, by chance, upon my breast. My mili- 
tary cape was covered with long black hairs! One 
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by one, with trembling fingers, I plucked them off 
and threw them away. 

“T then called my orderly. I was too disturbed, 
too upset to go and see my friend that day, and I 
also wished to reflect more fully upon what I ought 
to tell him. I sent him his letters, for which he 
gave the soldier a receipt. He asked after me most 
particularly, and, on being told I was ill—had had a 
sunstroke—appeared exceedingly anxious. Next 
morning I went to him, determined to tell him the 
truth. He had gone out the evening before and had 
not yet returned. I called agcin during the day ; 
my friend was still absent. After waiting a week 
longer without news of him, I notified the authorities 
and a judicial search was instituted. Not the slight- 
est trace of his whereabouts or manner of disappear- 
ance was discovered. 

“A minute inspection of the abandoned chateau 
revealed nothing of a suspicious character. There 
was no indication that a woman had been concealed 
there. 

“After fruitless researches all further efforts were 
abandoned, and for fifty-six years I have heard 
nothing; I know no more than before.” 


CLOCHETTE 


OW strange those old recollections are which 
H haunt us, without our being able to get rid 
of them! 

This one is so very old that I cannot under- 
stand how it has clung so vividly and tenaciously 
to my memory. Since then I have seen so many 
sinister things, which were either affecting or ter- 
rible, that I am astonished at not being able to 
pass a single day without the face of Mother Bell- 
flower recurring to my mind’s eye, just as I knew 
her formerly, now so long ago, when I was ten 
or twelve years old. 

She was an old seamstress who came to my 
parents’ house once a week, every Thursday, to 
mend the linen, My parents lived in one of those 
country houses called chateaux, which are merely 
old houses with gable roofs, to which are attached 
three or four farms lying around them. 

The village, a large village, almost a market 
town, was a few hundred yards away, closely 
circling the church, a red brick church, black with 
age. 

Well, every Thursday Mother Clochette came 
between half-past six and seven in the morning, and 
went immediately into the linen-room and began to 
work. She was a tall, thin, bearded or rather hairy 
woman, for she had a beard all over her face, a 
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surprising, an unexpected beard, growing in im- 
probable tufts, in curly bunches which looked as if 
they had been sown by a madman over that great 
face of a gendarme in petticoats. She had them on 
her nose, under her nose, round her nose, on her 
chin, on her cheeks; and her eyebrows, which were 
extraordinarily thick and long, and quite gray, bushy 
and bristling, looked exactly like a pair of mus- 
taches stuck on there by mistake. 

She limped, not as lame people generally do, but 
like a ship at anchor. When she planted her great, 
bony, swerving body on her sound leg, she seemed 
to be preparing to mount some enormous wave, 
and then suddenly she dipped as if to disappear in 
an abyss, and buried herself in the ground. Her 
walk reminded one of a storm, as she swayed about, 
and her head, which was always covered with an 
enormous white cap, whose ribbons fluttered down 
her back, seemed to traverse the horizon from north 
to south and from south to north, at each step. 

I adored Mother Clochette. As soon as I was 
up I went into the linen-room where I found her 
installed at work, with a foot-warmer under her 
feet, As soon as I arrived, she made me take the 
foot-warmer and sit upon it, so that I might not 
catch cold in that large, chilly room under the 
roof. 

“That draws the blood from your throat,” she 
said to me. 

She told me stories, whilst mending the linen with 
her long crooked nimble fingers; her eyes behind 
her magnifying spectacles, for age had impaired her 
sight, appeared enormous to me, strangely profound, 
double. 
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She had, as far as I can remember the things 
which she told me and by which my childish heart 
was moved, the large heart of a poor woman. She 
told me what had happened in the village, how a 
cow had escaped from the cow-house and had been 
found the next morning in front of Prosper Malet’s 
windmill, looking at the sails turning, or about a 
hen’s egg which had been found in the church belfry 
without any one being able to understand what crea- 
ture had been there to lay it, or the story of Jean- 
Jean Pila’s dog, who had been ten leagues to bring 
back his master’s breeches which a tramp had stolen 
whilst they were hanging up to dry out of doors, 
after he had been in the rain. She told me these 
simple adventures in such a manner, that in my 
mind they assumed the proportions of never-to-be- 
forgotten dramas, of grand and mysterious poems; 
and the ingenious stories invented by the poets 
which my mother told me in the evening, had none 
of the flavor, none of the breadth or vigor of the 
peasant woman’s narratives. 

Well, one Tuesday, when I had spent all the 
morning in listening to Mother Clochette, I wanted 
to go upstairs to her again during the day after 
picking hazelnuts with the manservant in the wood 
behind the farm. I remember it all as clearly as 
what happened only yesterday. 

On opening the door of the linen-room, I saw 
the old seamstress lying on the ground by the side 
of her chair, with her face to the ground and her 
arms stretched out, but still holding her needle in 
one hand and one of my shirts in the other. One 
of her legs in a blue stocking, the longer one, no 
doubt, was extended under her chair, and her spec- 
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tacles glistened against the wall, as they had rolled 
away from her. 

I ran away uttering shrill cries. They all came 
running, and in a few minutes I was told that 
Mother Clochette was dead. 

I cannot describe the profound, poignant, terrible 
emotion which stirred my childish heart. I went 
slowly down into the drawing-room and hid myself 
in a dark corner, in the depths of an immense old 
armchair, where I knelt down and wept. I remained 
there a long time, no doubt, for night came on. 
Suddenly somebody came in with a lamp, without 
seeing me, however, and I heard my father and 
mother talking with the medical man, whose voice 
I recognized. 

He had been sent for immediately, and he was 
explaining the causes of the accident, of which I 
understood nothing, however. Then he sat down 
and had a glass of liqueur and a biscuit. 

He went on talking, and what he then said will 
remain engraved on my mind until I die! I think 
that I can give the exact words which he used, 

“Ah!” said he, “the poor woman! She broke 
her leg the day of my arrival here, and I had not 
even had time to wash my hands after getting off 
the diligence before I was sent for in all haste, 
for it was a bad case, very bad. 

“She was seventeen, and a pretty girl, very 
pretty! Would any one believe it? I have never 
told her story before, and nobody except myself 
and one other person who is no longer living in 
this part of the country ever knew it. Now that 
she is dead, I may be less discreet. 

“Just then a young assistant teacher came to 
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live in the village; he was a handsome, well-made 
fellow, and looked like a non-commissioned officer. 
All the girls ran after him, but he paid no attention 
to them, partly because he was very much afraid 
of his superior, the schoolmaster, old Grabu, who 
occasionally got out of bed the wrong foot first. 

“Old Grabu already employed pretty Hortense 
who has just died here, and who was afterwards 
nicknamed Clochette, The assistant master singled 
out the pretty young girl, who was, no doubt, flat- 
tered at being chosen by this impregnable con- 
queror; at any rate, she fell in love with him, and 
he succeeded in persuading her to give him a first 
meeting in the hay-loft behind the school, at night, 
after she had done her day’s sewing. 

“She pretended to go home, but instead of going 
downstairs when she left the Grabus’ she went 
upstairs and hid among the hay, to wait for her 
lover. He soon joined her, and was beginning to 
say pretty things to her, when the door of the 
hay-loft opened and the schoolmaster appeared, and 
asked: ‘What are you doing up there, Sigisbert?’ 
Feeling sure that he would be caught, the young 
schoolmaster lost his presence of mind and replied 
stupidly: ‘I came up here to rest a little amongst 
the bundles of hay, Monsieur Grabu.’ 

“The loft was very large and absolutely dark, 
and Sigisbert pushed the frightened girl to the fur- 
ther end and said: ‘Go over there and hide your- 
self. I shall lose my position, so get away and 
hide yourself,’ 

“When the schoolmaster heard the whispering, he 
continued: ‘Why, you are not by yourself?’ ‘Yes, I 
am, Monsieur Grabu!’ ‘But you are not, for you 
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are talking.’ ‘I swear I am, Monsieur Grabu.’? ‘T 
will soon find out,’ the old man replied, and double- 
locking the door, he went down to get a light. 

“Then the young man, who was a coward such 
as one frequently meets, lost his head, and becoming 
furious all of a sudden, he repeated: ‘Hide yourself, 
so that he may not find you. You will keep me from 
making a living for the rest of my life; you will 
ruin my whole career. Do hide yourself!’ They 
could hear the key turning in the lock again, and 
Hortense ran to the window which looked out on 
the street, opened it quickly, and then said in a 
low and determined voice: ‘You will come and pick 
me up when he is gone,’ and she jumped out. 

“Old Grabu found nobody, and went down again 
in great surprise, and a quarter of an hour later, 
Monsieur Sigisbert came to me and related his ad- 
venture. The girl had remained at the foot of the 
wall unable to get up, as she had fallen from the 
second story, and ~ went with him to fetch her. 
It was raining in torrents, and I brought the unfor- 
tunate girl home with me, for the right leg was 
broken in three places, and the bones had come 
through the flesh. She did not complain, and merely 
said, with admirable resignation: ‘I am punished, 
well punished !’ 

“I sent for assistance and for the workgirl’s 
relatives and told them a made-up story of a run- 
away carriage which had knocked her down and 
lamed her outside my door. They believed me, and 
the gendarmes for a whole month tried in vain to 
find the author of this accident. 

“That is all! And I say that this woman wae 
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a heroine and belonged to the race of those who 
accomplish the grandest deeds of history. 

“That was her only love affair, and she died a 
virgin. She was a martyr, a noble soul, a sublimely 
devoted woman! And if I did not absolutely ad- 
mire her, I should not have told you this story, 
which I would never tell any one during her life; 
you understand why.” 

The doctor ceased. Mamma cried and papa said 
some words which I did not catch; then they left 
the room and I remained on my knees in the arm- 
chair and sobbed, whilst I heard a strange noise 
of heavy footsteps and something knocking against 
the side of the staircase. 

They were carrying away Clochette’s body. 


A STROLL 


W ice Old Man Leras, bookkeeper for Mes- 


sieurs Labuze and Company, left the store, 

he stood for a minute bewildered at the 
glory of the setting sun. He had worked all day in 
the yellow light of a small jet of gas, far in the back 
of the store, on a narrow court, as deep as a well. 
The little room where he had been spending his days 
for forty years was so dark that even in the middle 
of summer one could hardly see without gaslight 
from eleven until three. 

It was always damp and cold, and from this hole 
on which his window opened came the musty odor 
of a sewer. 

For forty years Monsieur Leras had been arriving 
every morning in this prison at eight o’clock, and 
he would remain there until seven at night, bending 
over his books, writing with the industry of a good 
clerk. 

He was now making three thousand francs a 
year, having started at fifteen hundred. He had 
remained a bachelor, as his means did not allow him 
the luxury of a wife, and as he had never enjoyed 
anything, he desired nothing. From time to time, 
however, tired of his continuous and monotonous 
work, he formed a platonic wish: “Gad! If I only 
had an income of fifteen thousand francs, I would 
take life easy.” 
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He had never taken life easy, as he had never 
had anything but his monthly salary. His life had 
been uneventful, without emotions, without hopes. 
The faculty of dreaming with which every one is 
blessed had never developed in the mediocrity of his 
ambitions. 

When he was twenty-one he entered the employ 
of Messieurs Labuze and Company. And he had 
never left them. 

In 1856 he had lost his father and then his mother 
in 1859. Since then the only incident in his life was 
when he moved, in 1868, because his landlord had 
tried to raise his rent. 

Every day his alarm clock, with a frightful noise 
of tattling chains, made him spring out of bed at 6 
o'clock precisely. 

Twice, however, this piece of mechanism had 
been out of order—once in 1866 and again in 1874; 
he had never been able to find out the reason why. 
He would dress, make his bed, sweep his room, dust 
his chair and the top of his bureau. All this took 
him an hour and a half. 

Then he would go out, buy a roll at the Lahure 
Bakery, in which he had seen eleven different own- 
ers without the name ever changing, and he would 
eat this roll on the way to the office. 

His entire existence had been spent in the nar- 
row, dark office, which was still decorated with the 
same wall paper. He had entered there as a young 
man, as assistant to Monsieur Brument, and with 
the desire to teplace him. 

He had taken his place and wished for nothing 
more. 

The whole harvest of memories which other men 
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reap in their span of years, the unexpected events, 
sweet or tragic loves, adventurous journeys, all the 
occurrences of a free existence, all these things had 
remained unknown to him. 

Days, weeks, months, seasons, years, all were 
alike to him. He got up every day at the same hour, 
started out, arrived at the office, ate luncheon, went 
away, had dinner and went to bed without ever in- 
terrupting the regular monotony of similar actions, 
deeds and thoughts. 

Formerly he used to look at his blond mustache 
and wavy hair in the little round mirror left by his 
predecessor. Now, every evening before leaving, 
he would look at his white mustache and bald head in 
the same mirror. Forty years had rolled by, long 
and rapid, dreary as a day of sadness and as similar 
as the hours of a sleepless night. Forty years of 
which nothing remained, not even a memory, not 
even a misfortune, since the death of his parents. 
Nothing. 

That day Monsieur Leras stood by the door, daz- 
zled at the brilliancy of the setting sun; and instead 
of returning home he decided to take a little stroll 
before dinner, a thing which happened to him four 
or five times a year. 

He reached the boulevards, where people were 
streaming along under the green trees. It was a 
spring evening, one of those first warm and pleasant 
evenings which fill the heart with the joy of life. 

Monsieur Leras went along with his mincing old 
man’s step; he was going along with joy in his heart, 
at peace with the world. He reached the Champs- 
Elysées, and he continued to walk, enlivened hy the 
sight of the young people trotting along. 
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The whole sky was aflame; the Arc de Triomphe 
stood out against the brilliant background of the 
horizon, like a giant surrounded by fire. As he ap- 
proached the immense monument, the old bookkeeper 
noticed that he was hungry, and he went into a wine 
dealer’s for dinner. 

The meal was served in front of the store, on the 
sidewalk. It consisted of some mutton, salad and 
asparagus. It was the best dinner that Monsieur 
Leras had had in a long time. He washed down his 
cheese with 2 small bottle of burgundy, had his after- 
dinner cup of coffec, a thing which he rarely took, 
and finally a little pony of brandy. 

When he had paid he felt quite youthful, even a 
littlo moved. And he said to himself: “What a fine 
evening! I will continue my stroll as far as the 
entrance to the Bois de Boulogne. It will do me 
good.” 

He set out. An old tune which one of his neigh- 
bors used to sing kept returning to his mind. He 
kept on humming it over and over again. A hot, 
still night had fallen over Paris. Monsieur Leras 
walked along the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne and 
watched the cabs drive by, They kept coming with 
their shining lights, one behind the other, giving 
him a glimpse of the couples inside, the women in 
their light dresses and the men dressed in black. 

It was one long procession of lovers, riding under 
the warm, starlit sky. They kept on coming in 
rapid succession. They passed by in the catriages, 
silent, side by side, lost in their dreams, in the emo- 
tion of desire, in the anticipation of the approach- 
ing embrace. The warm shadows seemed to be full 
of floating kisses. A sensation of tenderness filled 
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the air. All these carriages full of tender couples, 
all these people intoxicated with the same idea, with 
the same thought, seemed to give out a disturbing, 
subtle emanation. 

At last Monsieur Leras grew a little tired of 
walking, and he sat down on a bench to watch these 
carriages pass by with their burdens of love. Al- 
most immediately a woman walked up to him and 
sat down beside him. “Good-evening, papa,” she 
said. 

He answered: “Madame, you are mistaken.” 

She slipped her arm through his, saying: “Come 
along, now; don’t be foolish. Listen——” 

He arose and walked away, with sadness in his 
heart. A few yards away another woman walked 
up to him and asked: “Won’t you sit down beside 
me ?” 

He said: “What makes you take up this life?” 

She stood before him and in an altered, hoarse, 
angry voice exclaimed: “Well, it isn’t for the fun 
of it, anyhow!” 

He insisted in a gentle voice: “Then what makes 

ou?” 

She grumbled: “I’ve got to live! Foolish ques- 
tion!” And she walked away, humming. 

Monsieur Leras stood there bewildered. Other 
women were passing near him, speaking to him and 
calling to him. He felt as though he were enveloped 
in darkness by something disagreeable. 

He sat down again on a bench. The carriages 
were still rolling by. He thought: “I should have 
done better not to come here; I feel all upset.” 

He began to think of all this venal or passionate 
love, of all these kisses, sold or given, which were 
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passing by in front of him. Love! He scarcely 
knew it. In his lifetime he had only known two or 
three women, his means forcing him to live a quiet 
life, and he looked back at the life which he had 
led, so different from everybody else, so dreary, so 
mournful, so empty. 

Some people are really unfortunate. And sud- 
denly, as though a veil had been torn from his eyes, 
he perceived the infinite misery, the monotony of 
his existence: the past, present and future misery; 
his last day similar to his first one, with nothing be- 
fore him, behind him or about him, nothing in his 
heart or any place. 

The stream of carriages was still going by. In 
the rapid passage of the open carriage he still saw 
the two silent, loving creatures. It seemed to him 
that the whole of humanity was flowing on before 
him, intoxicated with joy, pleasure and happiness. 
He alone was looking on. To-morrow he would 
again be alone, always alone, more so than any one 
else. He stood up, took a few steps, and suddenly 
he felt as tired as though he had taken a long jour- 
ney on foot, and he sat down on the next bench. 

What was he waiting for? What was he hoping 
for? Nothing. He was thinking of how pleasant 
it must be in old age to return home and find the 
little children. It is pleasant to grow old when one 
is surrounded by those beings who owe their life 
to you, who love you, who caress you, who tell you 
charming and foolish little things which warm your 
heart and console you for everything. 

And, thinking of his empty room, clean and sad, 
where no one but himself ever entered, a feeling of 
distress filled his soul; and the place seemed to him 
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more mournful even than his little office. Nobody 
ever came there; no one ever spoke in it. It was 
dead, silent, without the echo of a human voice. It 
seems as though walls retain something of the 
people who live within them, something of their 
manner, face and voice. The very houses inhabited 
by happy families are gayer than the dwellings of 
the unhappy. His room was as barren of memories 
as his life. And the thought of returning to this 
place, all alone, of getting into his bed, of again re- 
peating all the duties and actions of every evening, 
this thought terrified him. As though to escape 
farther from this sinister home, and from the time 
when he would have to return to it, he arose and 
walked along a path to a wooded corner, where he 
sat down on the grass. 

About him, above him, everywhere, he heard a 
continuous, tremendous, confused rumble, composed 
of countless and different noises, a vague and throb- 
bing pulsation of life: the life breath of Paris, 
breathing like a giant. 


The sun was already high and shed a flood of light 
on the Bois de Boulogne. A few carriages were 
beginning to drive about and people were appearing 
on horseback. 

A couple was walking through a deserted alley. 
Suddenly the young woman raised her eyes and saw 
something brown in the branches. Surprised and 
anxious, she raised her hand, exclaiming: “Look! 
what is that?” 

Then she shrieked and fell into the arms of her 
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companion, who was forced to lay her on the 
ground. 

The policeman who had been called cut down an 
old man who had hung himself with his suspenders. 

Examination showed that he had died the evening 
before. Papers found on him showed that he was a 
bookkeeper for Messieurs Labuze and Company and 
that his name was Leras. 

His death was attributed to suicide, the cause of 
which could not be suspected. Perhaps a sudden 
access of madness! 
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HE first thing I did was to look at the clock 

i as I entered the waiting-room of the station 

at Loubain, and I found that I had to wait two 
hours and ten minutes for the Paris express. 

I had walked twenty miles and felt suddenly tired. 
Not seeing anything on the station walls to amuse 
me, I went outside and stood there racking my brains 
to think of something to do. The street was a kind 
of boulevard, planted with acacias, and on either 
side a row of houses of varying shape and different 
styles of architecture, houses such as one only sees 
in a small town, and ascended a slight hill, at the 
extreme end of which there were some trees, as 
though it ended in a park. 

From time to time a cat crossed the street and 
jumped over the gutters carefully. A cur sniffed 
at every tree and hunted for scraps from the kitch- 
ens, but I did not see a single human being, and I 
felt listless and disheartened. What could I do with 
myself? I was already thinking of the inevitable 
and interminable visit to the small café at the rail- 
way station, where I should have to sit over a glass 
of undrinkable beer and the illegible newspaper, 
when I saw a funeral procession coming out of a 
side street into the one in which I was, and the 
sight of the hearse was a relief to me. It would, at 
any rate, give me something to do for ten minutes. 
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Suddenly, however, my curiosity was aroused. The 
hearse was followed by eight gentlemen, one of 
whom was weeping, while the others were chatting 
together, but there was no priest, and I thought to 
myself: 

“This is a non-religious funeral,” and then I re- 
flected that a town like Loubain must contain at 
least a hundred freethinkers, who would have made 
a point of making a manifestation. What could it 
be, then? The rapid pace of the procession clearly 
proved that the body was to be buried without cere- 
mony, and, consequently, without the intervention 
of the Church. 
| My idle curiosity framed the most complicated 
surmises, and as the hearse passed me, a strange idea 
‘struck me, which was to follow it, with the eight 
gentlemen. That would take up my time for an 
hour, at least, and I accordingly walked with the 
others, with a sad look on my face, and, on seeing 
this, the two last turned round in surprise, and then 
spoke to each other in a low voice. 
| No doubt they were asking each other whether I 
belonged to the town, and then they consulted the 
two in front of them, who stared at me in turn. 
This close scrutiny annoyed me, and to put an end 
to it I went up to them, and, after bowing, I said: 
| “I beg your pardon, gentlemen, for interrupting 
your conversation, but, seeing a civil funeral, I have 
followed it, although I did not know the deceased 
gentleman whom you are accompanying.” 

“It was a woman,” one of them said. 

I was much surprised at hearing this, and asked: 

“But it is a civil funeral, is it not?” 

The other gentleman, who evidently wished to tell 
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me all about it, then said: “Yes and no. The clergy 
have refused to allow us the use of the church.” 

On hearing this I uttered a prolonged “A—h!” of 
astonishment. I could not understand it at all, but 
my obliging neighbor continued: 

“Tt is rather a long story. This young woman 
committed suicide, and that is the reason why she 
cannot be buried with any religious ceremony. The 
gentleman who is walking first, and who is crying, 
is her husband.” 

I replied with some hesitation: 

“You surprise and interest me very much, mon- 
sieur. Shall I be indiscreet if I ask you to tell me 
the facts of the case? If I am troubling you, forget 
that I have said anything about the matter.” 

The gentleman took my arm familiarly. 

“Not at all, not at all. Let us linger a little be- 
hind the others, and I will tell it you, although it is 
a very sad story. We have plenty of time before 
getting to the cemetery, the trees of which you see 
up yonder, for it is a stiff pull up this hill.” 

And he began: 

“This young woman, Madame Paul Hamot, was 
the daughter of a wealthy merchant in the neighbor- 
hood, Monsieur Fontanelle. When she was a mere 
child of eleven, she had ashocking adventure; a foot- 
man attacked her and she nearly died. A terrible 
criminal case was the result, and the man was sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for life. 

“The little girl grew up, stigmatized by disgrace, 
isolated, without any companions; and grown-up 
people would scarcely kiss her, for they thought that 
they would soil their lips if they touched her fore- 
head, and she became a sort of monster, a phe- 
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nomenon to all the town. People said to each other 
in a whisper: ‘You know, little Fontanelle,’ and 
everybody turned away in the streets when she 
passed. Her parents could not even get a nurse to 
take her out for a walk, as the other servants held 
aloof from her, as if contact with her would poison 
everybody who came near her. 

“It was pitiable to see the poor child go and play 
every afternoon. She remained quite by herself, 
standing by her maid and looking at the other chil- 
dren amusing themselves. Sometimes, yielding to 
an irresistible desire to mix with the other children, 
she advanced timidly, with nervous gestures, and 
mingled with a group, with furtive steps, as if con- 
scious of her own disgrace. And immediately the 
mothers, aunts and nurses would come running from 
every seat and take the children entrusted to their 
care by the hand and drag them brutally away. 

“Little Fontanelle remained isolated, wretched, 
without understanding what it meant, and then she 
began to cry, nearly heartbroken with grief, and then 
she used to run and hide her head in her nurse’s lap, 
sobbing. 

“As she grew up, it was worse still. They kept 
the girls from her, as if she were stricken with the 
plague. Remember that she had nothing to learn, 
nothing ; that she no longer had the right to the sym- 
bolical wreath of orange-flowers; that almost before 
she could read she had penetrated that redoubtable 
mystery which mothers scarcely allow their daugh- 
ters to guess at, trembling as they enlighten them on 
the night of their marriage. 

“When she went through the streets, always ac- 
companied by her governess, as if her parents feared 
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some fresh, terrible adventure, with her eyes cast 
down under the load of that mysterious disgrace 
which she felt was always weighing upon her, the 
other girls, who were not nearly so innocent as peo- 
ple thought, whispered and giggled as they looked 
at her knowingly, and immediately turned their heads 
absently, if she happened to look at them. People 
scarcely greeted her; only a few men bowed to her, 
and the mothers pretended not to see her, while 
some young blackguards called her Madame Baptiste, 
after the name of the footman who had attacked her. 

“Nobody knew the secret torture of her mind, for 
she hardly ever spoke, and never laughed, and her 
parents themselves appeared uncomfortable in her 
presence, as if they bore her a constant grudge for 
some irfeparable fault. 

“An honest man would not willingly give his hand 
to a liberated convict, would he, even if that convict 
were his own son? And Monsieur and Madame 
Fontanelle looked on their daughter as they would 
have done on a son who had just been released from 
the hulks. She was pretty and pale, tall, slender, 
distinguished-looking, and she would have pleased 
me very much, monsieur, but for that unfortunate 
affair. 

“Well, when a new sub-prefect was appointed 
here, eighteen months ago, he brought his private 
secretary with him. He was a queer sort of fellow, 
who had lived in the Latin Quarter, it appears. He 
saw Mademoiselle Fontanelle and fell in love with 
her, and when told of what occurred, he merely said: 
‘Bah! That is just a guarantee for the future, and 
I would rather it should have happened before I mar- 
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fied her than afterward. I shall live tranquilly with 
that woman.’ 

“He paid his addresses to her, asked for her hand 
and married her, and then, not being deficient in 
assurance, he paid wedding calls, as if nothing had 
happened. Some people returned them, others did 
not ; but, at last, the affair began to be forgotten, and 
she took her proper place in society, 

“She adored her husband as if he had been a god; 
for, you must remember, he had restored her to 
honor and to social life, had braved public opinion, 
faced insults, and, in a word, performed such a 
courageous act as few men would undertake, and 
she felt the most exalted and tender love for him. 

“When she became enceinte, and it was known, the 
most particular people and the greatest sticklers 
opened their doors to her, as if she had been defi- 
nitely purified by maternity. 

“It is strange, but so it is, and thus everything was 
going on as well as possible until the other day, 
which was the feast of the patron saint of our town. 
The prefect, surrounded by his staff and the authori- 
ties, presided at the musical competition, and when 
he had finished his speech the distribution of medals 
began, which Paul Hamot, his private secretary, 
handed to those who were entitled to them. 

“As you know, there are always jealousies and 
rivalries, which make people forget all propriety. 
All the ladies of the town were there on the plat- 
form, and, in his turn, the bandmaster from the vil- 
lage of Mourmillon came up. This band was only 
to receive a second-class medal, for one cannot give 
first-class medals to everybody, can one? But when 
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the private secretary handed him his badge, the man 
threw it in his face and exclaimed: 

“‘You may keep your medal for Baptiste. You 
owe him a first-class one, also, just as you do me.’ 

“There were a number of people there who began 
to laugh. The common herd are neither charitable 
nor refined, and every eye was turnd toward that 
poor lady. Have you ever seen a woman going mad, 
monsieur? Well, we were present at the sight! She 
got up and fell back on her chair three times in 
succession, as if she wished to make her escape, but 
saw that she could not make her way through the 
crowd, and then another voice in the crowd ex- 
claimed : 

“‘Oh! Oh! Madame Baptiste!’ 

“And a great uproar, partly of laughter and partly 
of indignation, arose. The word was repeated over 
and over again; people stood on tiptoe to see the 
unhappy woman’s face; husbands lifted their wives 
up in their arms, so that they might see her, and 
people asked: 

“Which is she? The one in blue?’ 

“The boys crowed like cocks, and laughter was 
heard all over the place. 

“She did not move now on her state chair, but 
sat just as if she had been put there for the crowd 
to look at. She could not move, nor conceal herself, 
nor hide her face. Her eyelids blinked quickly, as 
if a vivid light were shining on them, and she 
breathed heavily, like a horse that is going up a 
steep hill, so that it almost broke one’s heart to see 
her. Meanwhile, however, Monsieur Hamot had 
seized the ruffian by the throat, and they were roll- 
ing on the ground together, amid a scene of inde- 
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scribable confusion, and.the ceremony was inter- 
rupted. 

“An hour later, as the Hamots were returning 
home, the young woman, who had not uttered a 
word since the insult, but who was trembling as if 
all her nerves had been set in motion by springs, 
suddenly sprang over the parapet of the bridge and 
threw herself into the river before her husband 
could prevent her. The water is very deep under 
the arches, and it was two hours before her body 
was recovered. Of course, she was dead.” 

The narrator stopped and then added: 

“It was, perhaps, the best thing she could do 
under the circumstances. There are some things 
which cannot be wiped out, and now you understand 
why the clergy refused to have her taken into 
church. Ah! If it had been a religious funeral the 
whole town would have been present, but you can 
understand that her suicide added to the other affair 
and made families abstain from attending her 
funeral; and then, it is not an easy matter here to 
attend a funeral which is performed without re- 
ligious rites.” 

We passed through the cemetery gates and I 
waited, much moved by what I had heard, until the 
coffin had been lowered into the grave, before I went 
up to the poor fellow who was sobbing violently, to 
press his hand warmly. He looked at me in surprise 
through his tears and then said: 

“Thank you, monsieur.” And I was not sorry 
that I had followed the funeral. 


A COUP D’ETAT 


ARIS had just heard of the disaster at Sedan. 
P A republic had been declared. All France 
was wavering on the brink of this madness 
which lasted until after the Commune. From one 
end of the country to the other everybody was play- 
ing soldier. 

Cap-makers became colonels, fulfilling the duties 
of generals; revolvers and swords were displayed 
around big, peaceful stomachs wrapped in flaming 
red belts; little tradesmen became warriors com- 
manding battalions of brawling volunteers, and 
swearing like pirates in order to give themselves 
some prestige. 

The sole fact of handling firearms crazed these 
people, who up to that time had only handled scales, 
and made them, without any reason, dangerous to 
all. Innocent people were shot to prove that they 
knew how to kill; in forests which had never seen a 
Prussian, stray dogs, grazing cows and browsing 
horses were killed. 

Each one thought himself called upon to play a 
great part in military affairs. The cafés of the 
smallest villages, full of uniformed tradesmen, 
looked like barracks or hospitals. 

The town of Canneville was still in ignorance of 
the maddening news from the army and the capital ; 
nevertheless, great excitement had prevailed for the 
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last month, the opposing parties finding themselves 
face to face. 

The mayor, Viscount de Varnetot, a thin, little 
old man, a conservative, who had recently, from 
ambition, ‘gone over to the Empire, had seen a de- 
termined opponent arise in Dr. Massarel, a big, 
full-blooded man, leader of the Republican party 
of the neighborhood, a high official in the local 
masonic lodge, president of the Agricultural Society 
and of the firemen’s banquet and the organizer of 
the rural militia which was to save the country. 

In two weeks, he had managed to gather together 
sixty-three volunteers, fathers of families, prudent 
farmers and town merchants, and every morning he 
would drill them in the square in front of the town- 
hall. 

When, perchance, the mayor would come to the 
municipal building, Commander Massarel, girt with 
pistols, would pass proudly in front of his troop, his 
sword in his hand, and make all of them cry: “Long 
live the Fatherland!” And it had been noticed 
that this cry excited the little viscount, who proba- 
bly saw in it a menace, a threat, as well as the odious 
memory of the great Revolution. 

On the morning of the fifth of September, the 
doctor, in full uniform, his revolver on the table, 
was giving a consultation to an old couple, a farmer 
who had been suffering from varicose veins for the 
last seven years and had waited until his wife had 
them also, before he would consult the doctor, when 
the postman brought in the paper. 

M. Massarel opened it, grew pale, suddenly rose, 
and lifting his hands to heaven in a gesture of ex- 
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altation, began to shout at the top of his voice before 
the two frightened country folks: 

“Long live the Republic! long live the Republic! 
long live the Republic! 1" 

Then he fell back in his chair, weak from emo- 
tion. 

And as the peasant resumed: “It started with the 
ants, which began to run up and down my legs——” 
Dr. Massarel exclaimed: 

“Shut up! I haven’t got time to bother with 
your nonsense. The Republic has been proclaimed, 
the emperor has been taken prisoner, France is 
saved! Long live the Republic!” 

Running to the door, he howled: 

Céleste, quick, Céleste!” 

The servant, affrighted, hastened in; he was try- 
ing to talk so rapidly, that he could only stammer : 

“My boots, my sword, my cartridge-box and the 
Spanish dagger which is on my _ night-table! 
Hasten !” 

As the persistent peasant, taking advantage of a 
moment’s silence, continued, “I seemed to get big 
lumps which hurt me when I walk,” the physician, 
exasperated, roared: 

“Shut up and get out! If you had washed your 
feet it would not have happened!” 

Then, grabbing him by the collar, he yelled at 
him: 

“Can’t you understand that we are a republic, 
you brass-plated idiot !” 

But professional sentiment soon éaimed him, and 
he pushed the bewildered couple out, saying: 

“Come back to-morrow, come back to-morrow, 
my friends. I haven’t any time to-day.” 
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As he equipped himself from head to foot, he gave 
a series of important orders to his servant: 

“Run over to Lieutenant Picart and to Second 
Lieutenant Pommel, and tell them that I am expect- 
ing them here immediately. Also send me Torche- 
beuf with his drum. Quick! quick!” 

When Céleste had gone out, he sat down and 
thought over the situation and the difficulties which 
he would have to surmount. 

The three men arrived together in their working 
clothes. The commandant, who expected to see 
them in uniform, felt a little shocked. 

“Don’t you people know anything? The empe- 
ror has been taken prisoner, the Republic has been 
proclaimed. We must act. My position is delicate, 
I might even say dangerous.” 

He reflected for a few moments before his be- 
wildered subordinates, then he continued: 

“We must act and not hesitate; minutes count as 
hours in times like these. All depends on the 
promptness of our decision. You, Picart, go to the 
curé and order him to ring the alarm-bell, in order 
to get together the people, to whom I am going to 
announce the news. You, Torchebeuf, beat the tat- 
too throughout the whole neighborhood as far as 
the hamlets of Gerisaie and Salmare, in order to 
assemble the militia in the public square. You, 
Pommel, get your uniform on quickly, just the coat 
and cap. We are going to the town-hall to demand 
Monsieur de Varnetot to surrender his powers to 
me. Do you understand ?” 

Vesa. 

“Now carry out those orders quickly. I will go 
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over to your house with you, Pommel, since we 
shall act together.” 

Five minutes later, the commandant and his sub- 
ordinates, armed to the teeth, appeared on the 
square, just as the little Viscount de Varnetot, his 
legs encased in gaiters as for a hunting party, his 
gun on his shoulder, was coming down the other 
street at double-quick time, followed by his three 
green-coated guards, their swords at their sides and 
their guns swung over their shoulders. 

While the doctor stopped, bewildered, the four 
men entered the town-hall and closed the door be- 
hind them. 

“They have outstripped us,” muttered the physi- 
cian, “we must now wait for reénforcements. There 
is nothing to do for the present.” 

Lieutenant Picart now appeared on the scene, 

“The priest refuses to obey,” he said. “He has 
even locked himself in the church with the sexton 
and beadle.” 

On the other side of the square, opposite the 
white, tightly closed town-hall, stood the church, 
silent and dark, with its massive oak door studded 
with iron. 

But just as the perplexed inhabitants were stick- 
ing their heads out of the windows or coming out 
on their doorsteps, the drum suddenly began to be 
heard, and Torchebeuf appeared, furiously beating 
the tattoo. He crossed the square running, and dis- 
appeared along the road leading to the fields. 

The commandant drew his sword, and advanced 
alone to half way between the two buildings behind 
which the enemy had intrenched itself, and, waving 
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his sword over his head, he roated with all his 
might: 

“Long live the Republic! Death to traitors!” 

Then he returned to his officers. 

The butcher, the baker and the druggist, much 
disturbed, were anxiously pulling down their shades 
and closing their shops. The grocer alone kept 
open. 

However, the militia were arriving by degrees, 
each man in a different uniform, but all wearing a 
black cap with gold braid, the cap being the prin- 
cipal part of the outfit. They were armed with old 
rusty guns, the old guns which had hung for thirty 
years on the kitchen wall; and they looked a good 
deal like an army of tramps. 

When he had about thirty men about him, the 
commandant, in a few words, outlined the situation 
to them. Then, turning to his staff: “Let us act,” 
he said. 

The villagers were gathering together and talk- 
ing the matter over. 

The doctor quickly decided on a plan of cam- 
paign. 

“Lieutenant Picart, you will advance under the 
windows of this town-hall and summon Monsieur de 
Vartnetot, in the name of the Republic, to hand the 
keys over to me.” 

But the lieutenant, a master mason, refused: 

“You're smatt, yott are. I don’t care to get killed, 
thank you. Those people in there shoot straight, 
don’t you forget it. Do your errands yourself.” 

The commandant grew very red. 

“T command you to go in the name of dis« 
cipline!” 
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The lieutenant rebelled: 

“Ym not going to have my beauty spoiled with- 
out knowing why.” 

All the notables, gathered in a group near by, 
began to laugh. One of them cried: 

“You are right, Picart, this isn’t the right time.” 

The doctor then muttered: 

“Cowards !” ; 

And, leaving his sword and his revolver in the 
hands of a soldier, he advanced slowly, his eye fast- 
ened on the windows, expecting any minute to see a 
gun trained on him. 

When he was within a few feet of the building, 
the doors at both ends, leading into the two schools, 
opened and a flood of children ran out, boys from 
one side, girls from the other, and began to play 
around the doctor, in the big empty square, screech- 
ing and screaming, and making so much noise that 
he could not make himself heard. 

As soon as the last child was out of the building, 
the two doors closed again. 

Most of the youngsters finally dispersed, and the 
commandant called in a loud voice: 

“Monsieur de Varnetot !” 

‘A. window on the first floor opened and M. de 
Varnetot appeared. 

The commandant continued: 

“Monsieur, you know that great events have just 
taken place which have changed the entire aspect of 
the government. The one which you represented no 
longer exists. The one which I represent is taking 
control. Under these painful, but decisive circum- 
stances, I come, in the name of the new Republic, to 
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ask you to turn over to me the office which you held 
under the former government.” 

M. de Varnetot answered: 

“Doctor, I am the mayor of Canneville, duly ap- 
pointed, and I shall remain mayor of Canneville until 
I have been dismissed by a decree from my supe- 
riors. As mayor, I am in my place in the town- 
hall, and here I stay. Anyhow, just try to get me 
out.” 

He closed the window. 

The commardant returned to his troop. But be- 
fore giving any information, eyeing Lieutenant 
Picart from head to foot, he exclaimed: 

“You're a great one, you are! You’re a fine 
specimen of manhood! You’re a disgrace to the 
army! I degrade you.” 

“I don’t give a He 

He turned away and mingled with a group of 
townspeople. 

Then the doctor hesitated. What could he do? 
Attack? But would his men obey orders? And 
then, did he have the right to do so? 

An idea struck him. He ran to the telegraph 
office, opposite the town-hall, and sent off three tel- 
agrams: 

To the new republican government in Paris. 

To the new prefect of the Seine-Inférieure, at 
Rouen. 

To the new republican sub-prefect at Dieppe. 

He explained the situation, pointed out the dan- 
ger which the town would run if it should remain 
in the hands of the royalist mayor, offered his faitb- 
ful services, asked for orders and signed, putting all 
his titles after his name. 
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Then he returned to his battalion, and, drawing 
ten francs from his pocket, he cried: “Here, my 
friends, go eat and drink; only leave me a detach- 
ment of ten men to guard against anybody’s leaving 
the town-hall.” 

But ex-Lieutenant Picart, who had been talking 
with the watchmaker, heard him; he began to laugh, 
and exclaimed: “By Jove, if they come out, it'll 
give you a chance to get in. Otherwise I can see 
you standing out there for the rest of your life!” 

The doctor did not reply, and he went to lunch- 
eon. 

In the afternoon, he disposed his men about the 
town as though they were in immediate danger of an 
ambush. 

Several times he passed in front of the town-hall 
and of the church without noticing anything sus- 
picious; the two buildings looked as though empty. 

The butcher, the baker and the druggist once 
more opened up their stores. 

Everybody was talking about the affair. If the 
emperor were a prisoner, there must have been some 
kind of treason. They did not know exactly which 
of the republics had returned to power. 

Night fell. 

Toward nine o’clock, the doctor, alone, noiselessly 
approached the entrance of the public building, per- 
suaded that the enemy must have gone to bed; and, 
as he was preparing to batter down the door with 
a pick-axe, the deep voice of a sentry suddenly 
called: 

“Who goes there?” 

And M. Massarel retreated as fast as his legs 
could carry him. 
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Day broke without any change in the situation. 

Armed militia occupied the square. All the citi- 
zens had gathered around this troop awaiting de- 
velopments. Even neighboring villagers had come 
to look on. 

Then the doctor, seeing that his reputation was 
at stake, resolved to put an end to the matter in one 
way or another; and he was about to take some 
measures, undoubtedly energetic ones, when the door 
of the telegraph station opened and the little servant 
of the postmistress appeared, holding in her hands 
two papers. 

First she went to the commandant and gave him 
one of the despatches; then she crossed the empty 
square, confused at seeing the eyes of everyone on 
her, and lowering her head and running along with 
little quick steps, she went and knocked softly at the 
door of the barricaded house, as though ignorant 
of the fact that those behind it were armed. 

The door opened wide enough to let a man’s hand 
reach out and receive the message; and the young 
girl returned blushing, ready to cry at being thus 
stared at by the whole countryside, 

In a clear voice, the doctor cried: 

“Silence, if you please.” 

When the populace had quieted down, he contin- 
ued proudly : 

“Here is the communication which I have re- 
ceived from the government.” 

And lifting the telegram he read: 


Former mayor dismissed. T f him i iatel 
orders feller niorm him immediately. More 
For the sub-prefect: 
SAPIN, Councillor, 
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He was triumphant; his heart was throbbing with 
joy and his hands were trembling; but Picart, his 
former subordinate, cried to him from a neighbor- 
ing group: 

“That’s all right; but supposing the others don’t 
come out, what good is the telegram going to do 
your” 

M. Massarel grew pale. He had not thought of 
that; if the others did not come out, he would now 
have to take some decisive step. It was not only his 
tight, but his duty. 

He looked anxiously at the town-hall, hoping to 
see the door open and his adversary give in. 

The door remained closed. What could he do? 
The crowd was growing and closiig around the 
militia, They were laughing. 

One thought especially tortured the doctor. If 
he attacked, he would have to march at the head of 
his men; and as, with him dead, all strife would 
cease, it was at him and him only that M. de Varne- 
tot and his three guards would aim. And they were 
good shots, very good shots, as Picart had just said. 
But an idea struck him and, turning to Pommel, he 
ordered: 

“Run quickly to the druggist and ask him to lend 
me a towel and a stick.” 

The lieutenant hastened. 

He would make a flag of truce, a white flag, at 
the sight of which the royalist heart of the mayor 
would perhaps rejoice. 

Pommel returned with the cloth and a broom- 
stick. With some twine they completed the flag, and 
M. Massatel, grasping it in both hands and holding 
it in front of him, again advanced in the direction of 
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the town-hall. When he was opposite the door, he 
once more called: “Monsieur de Varnetot!” The 
door suddenly opened and M. de Varnetot and his 
three guards appeared on the threshold. 

Instinctively the doctor stepped back; then he 
bowed courteously to his enemy, and, choking with 
emotion, he announced: “I have come, monsieur, 
to make you acquainted with the orders which I 
have received.” 

The nobleman, without returning the bow, an- 
swered: “I resign, monsieur, but understand that 
it is neither through fear of, nor obedience to, the 
odious government which has usurped the power.” 
And, emphasizing every word, he declared: “T do 
not wish to appear, for a single day, to serve the 
Republic. That’s all.” 

Massarel, stunned, answered nothing; and M. de 
Varnetot, walking quickly, disappeared around the 
corner of the square, still followed by his escort. 

The doctor, puffed up with pride, returned to 
the crowd. As soon as he was near enough to make 
himself heard, he cried: “Hurrah! hurrah! Vic- 
tory crowns the Republic everywhere.” 

There was no outburst of joy. 

The doctor continued: “We are free, you are 
free, independent! Be proud!” 

The motionless villagers were looking at him 
without any signs of triumph shining in their eyes. 

He looked at them, indignant at their indiffer- 
ence, thinking of what he could Say or do in order 
to make an impression to electrify this calm peas- 
antry, to fulfill his mission as a leader. 

He had an inspiration and, turning to Pommel, he 
ordered: “Lieutenant, go get me the bust of the 
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ex-emperor which is in the meeting room of the 
municipal council, and bring it here with a chair.” 

The man presently reappeared, carrying on his 
right shoulder the plaster Bonaparte, and holding 
in his left hand a cane-seated chair. 

M. Massarel went towards him, took the chair, 
placed the white bust on it, then stepping back a 
few steps, he addressed it in a loud voice: 

“Tyrant, tyrant, you have fallen down in the 
mud. The dying fatherland was in its death throes 
under your oppression. Vengeful Destiny has 
struck you. Defeat and shame have pursued you; 
you fall conquered, a prisoner of the Prussians; 
and from the ruins of your crumbling empire, the 
young and glorious Republic arises, lifting from the 
ground your broken sword——” 

He waited for applause. Not a sound greeted his 
listening ear. The peasants, nonplussed, kept silent; 
and the white, placid, well-groomed statue seemed to 
look at M. Massarel with its plaster smile, inefface- 
able and sarcastic. 

Thus they stood, face to face, Napoleon on his 
chair, the physician standing three feet away. Anger 
seized the commandant. What could he do to move 
this crowd and definitely to win over public opinion F 

He happened to carry his hand to his stomach, 
and he felt, under his red belt, the butt of his re- 
volver. 

Not another inspiration, not another word came 
to his mind. Then, he drew his weapon, stepped 
back a few steps and shot the former monarch. 

The bullet made a little black hole, like a spot, 
in his forehead. No sensation was created. M. 
Massarel shot a second time and made a second hole, 
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then a third time, then, without stopping, he shot off 
the three remaining shots. Napoleon’s forehead was 
blown away in a white powder, but his eyes, nose 
and pointed mustache remained intact. 

Then in exasperation, the doctor kicked the chair 
over, and placing one foot on what remained of the 
bust in the position of a conqueror, he turned to the 
amazed public and yelled: “Thus may all traitors 
die!” 

As no enthusiasm was, as yet, visible, the specta- 
tors appearing to be dumb with astonishment, the 
commandant cried to the militia: “You may go 
home now.” And he himself walked rapidly, almost 
ran, towards his hotise. 

As soon as he appeared, the servant told him that 
some patients had been waiting in his office for over 
three hours. He hastened in. They were the same 
two peasants as a few days befote, who had returned 
at daybreak, obstinate and patient. 

The old man immediately began his explanation: 

“It began with ants, which seemed to be crawling 
up and down my legs~—” 
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HE five friends had finished dinner, five men 

i of the world, mature, rich, three married, 

the two others bachelors. They met like this 
every month in memory of their youth, and after 
dinner they chatted until two o’clock in the morning. 
Having remained intimate friends, and enjoying 
each other’s society, they probably considered these 
the pleasantest evenings of their lives. They talked 
on every subject, especially of what interested and 
amused Parisians. Their conversation was, as in the 
majority of salons elsewhere, a verbal rehash of 
what they had read in the morning papers. 

One of the most lively of them was Joseph de 
Bardon, a celibate living the Parisian life in its full- 
est and most whimsical manner. He was not a 
débauché nor depraved, but a singular, happy fel- 
low, still young, for he was scarcely forty. A man 
of the world in its widest and best sense, gifted with 
a brilliant, but not profound, mind, with much varied 
knowledge, but no true erudition, ready comprehen- 
sion without true understanding, he drew from his 
observations, his adventures, from everything he 
saw, met with and found, anecdotes at once comical 
and philosophical, and made humorous remarks that 
gave him a great reputation for. cleverness in society. 

He was the after dinner speaker and had his own 
story each time, upon which they counted, and he 
talked without having to be coaxed. 
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As he sat smoking, his elbows on the table, a petit 
verre half full beside his plate, half torpid in an at- 
mosphere of tobacco blended with steaming coffee, 
he seemed to be perfectly at home. He said between 
two whiffs: 

“A curious thing happened to me some time ago.” 

“Tell it to us,” they all exclaimed at once. 

“With pleasure. You know that I wander about 
Paris a great deal, like book collectors who ransack 
book stalls. I just look at the sights, at the people, at 
all that is passing by and all that is going on. 

“Toward the middle of September—it was beauti- 
ful weather—I went out one afternoon, not knowing 
where I was going. One always has a vague wish to 
call on some pretty woman or other. One chooses 
among them in one’s mental picture gallery, com- 
pares them in one’s mind, weighs the interest with 
which they inspire you, their comparative charms 
and finally decides according to the influence of the 
day. But when the sun is very bright and the air 
warm, it takes away from you all desire to make 
calls. 

“The sun was bright, the air warm. I lighted 
a cigar and sauntered aimlessly along the outer 
boulevard. Then, as I strolled on, it occurred to me 
to walk as far as Montmartre and go into the ceme- 
tery. 

“I am very fond of cemeteries. They rest me and 
give me a feeling of sadness; I need it. And, be- 
sides, I have good friends in there, those that one 
no longer goes to call on, and I go there from time to 
time. 

“It is in this cemetery of Montmartre that is buried 
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a romance of my life, a sweetheart who made a great 
impression on me, a very emotional, charming little 
woman whose memory, although it causes me great 
sorrow, also fills me with regrets—regrets of all 
kinds. And I go to dream beside her grave. She 
has finished with life. — 

“And then I like cemeteries because they are im- 
mense cities filled to overflowing with inhabitants. 
Think how many dead people there are in this small 
space, think of all the generations of Parisians who 
are housed there forever, veritable troglodytes en- 
closed in their little vaults, in their little graves cov- 
ered with a stone or marked by a cross, while living 
beings take up so much room and make so much 
noise—imbeciles that they are! 

“Then, again, in cemeteries there are monuments 
almost as interesting as in museums. The tomb of 
Cavaignac reminded me, I must confess without mak- 
ing any comparison, of the chef d’ceuvre of Jean 
Goujon: the recumbent statue of Louis de Brézé in 
the subterranean chapel of the Cathedral of Rouen. 
All modern and realistic art has originated there, 
messieurs. This dead man, Louis de Brézé, is more 
real, more terrible, more like inanimate flesh still 
convulsed with the death agony than all the tortured 
corpses that are distorted to-day in funeral monu- 
ments, 

“But in Montmartre one can yet admire Baudin’s 
monument, which has a degree of grandeur; that of 
Gautier, of Miirger, on which I saw the other day a 
simple, paltry wreath of immortelles, yellow immor- 
telles, brought thither by whom? Possibly by the 
last grisette, very old and now janitress in the neigh- 
borhood. It is a pretty little statue by Millet, but 
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ruined by dirt and neglect. Sing of youth, O Miir- 
er! 

“Well, there I was in Montmartre Cemetery, and 

was all at once filled with sadness, a sadness that is 

not all pain, a kind of sadness that makes you think 

when you are in good health, ‘This place is not 

amusing, but my time has not come yet.’ 

“The feeling of autumn, of the warm moisture 
which is redolent of the death of the leaves, and 
the weakened, weary, anemic sun increased, while 
rendering it poetical, the sensation of solitude and 
of finality that hovered over this spot which savors 
of human mortality. 

“I walked along slowly amid these streets of tombs, 
where the neighbors do not visit each other, do not 
sleep together and do not read the newspapers. And 
I began to read the epitaphs. That is the most amus- 
ing thing in the world. Never did Labiche or Meil- 
hac make me laugh as I have laughed at the comical 
inscriptions on tombstones. Oh, how much superior 
to the books of Paul de Kock for getting rid of the 
spleen are these marble slabs and these crosses where 
the relatives of the deceased have unburdened their 
sorrow, their desires for the happiness of the van- 
ished ones and their hope of rejoining them—hum- 
bugs ! 

“But I love above all in this cemetery the deserted 
portion, solitary, full of great yews and cypresses, 
the older portion, belonging to those dead long since, 
and which will soon be taken into use again; the 
growing trees nourished by the human corpses cut 
down in order to bury in rows beneath little slabs 
of marble those who have died more recently. 

“When I had sauntered about long enough to re- 
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fresh my mind I felt that I would soon have had 
enough of it and that I must place the faithful 
homage of my remembrance on my little friend’s 
last resting place. I felt a tightening of the heart 
as I reached her grave, Poor dear, she was so 
dainty, so loving and so white and fresh—and now— 
if one should open the grave-—— 

“Leaning over the iron grating, I told her of my 
sorrow in a low tone, which she doubtless did not 
hear, and was moving away when I saw a woman in 
black, in deep mourning, kneeling on the next grave. 
Her crape veil was turned back, uncovering a pretty 
fair head, the hair in Madonna bands looking like 
rays of dawn beneath her sombre headdress. I 
stayed. 

“Surely she must be in profound grief. She had 
covered her face with her hands and, standing there 
in meditation, rigid as a statue, given up to her 
grief, telling the sad rosary of her remembrances 
within the shadow of her concealed and closed eyes, 
she herself seemed like a dead person mourning an- 
other who was dead. All at once a little motion of 
her back, like a flutter of wind through a willow, 
led me to suppose that she was going to cry. She 
wept softly at first, then louder, with quick motions 
of her neck and shoulders. Suddenly she uncovered 
her eyes. They were full of tears and charming, 
the eyes of a bewildered woman, with which she 
glanced about her as if awaking from a nightmare. 
She looked at me, seemed abashed and hid her face 
completely in her hands. Then she sobbed convul- 
sively, and her head slowly bent down toward the 
marble. She leaned her forehead on it, and her 
veil spreading around her, covered the white cof- 
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ners of the beloved tomb, like a fresh token of 
mourning. I heard her sigh, then she sank down 
with her cheek on the marble slab and remained 
motionless, unconscious. 

“T darted toward her, slapped her hands, blew on 
her eyelids, while I read this simple epitaph: ‘Here 
lies Louis-Theodore Carrel, Captain of Marine In- 
fantry, killed by the enemy at Tonquin. Pray for 
him.’ 

“He had died some months before. I was affected 
to tears and redoubled my attentions. They were 
successful. She regained consciousness. I appeared 
very much moved. I am not bad looking, I am not 
forty. I saw by her first glance that she would be 
polite and grateful. She was, and amid more tears 
she told me her history in detached fragments as 
well as her gasping breath would allow, how the 
officer was killed at Tonquin when they had been 
married a year, how she had married him for love, 
and being an orphan, she had only the usual dowry. 

“I consoled her, I comforted her, raised her and 
lifted her on her feet. Then I said: 

“Do not stay here. Come.’ 

““T am unable to walk,’ she murmured. 

““T will support you.’ 

““Thank you, sir; you are good. Did you also 
come to mourn for some one?’ 

“*Yes, madame.’ 

“*A dead friend ?’ 

“*Ves, madame.’ 

“*Your wife?’ 

“*A friend.’ 

““One may love a friend as much as they love 
their wife. Love has no law.’ 
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“*VYes, madame.’ 

“And we set off together, she leaning on my arm, 
while I almost carried her along the paths of the 
cemetery. When we got outside she faltered: 

““T feel as if I were going to be illY 

“Would you like to go in anywhere, to take some- 
thing?” 

“*Yes, monsieur.’ 

“T perceived a restaurant, one of those places 
where the mourners of the dead go to celebrate the 
funeral. We went in. I made her drink a cup of 
hot tea, which seemed to revive her. A faint smile 
came to her lips. She began to talk about herself. 
It was sad, so sad to be always alone in life, alone 
in one’s home, night and day, to have no one on 
whom one can bestow affection, confidence, intimacy. 

“That sounded sincere. It sounded pretty from 
her mouth. I was touched. She was very young, 
perhaps twenty. I paid her compliments, which she 
took in good part. Then, as time was passing, I 
suggested taking her home in a carriage. She ac- 
cepted, and in the cab we sat so close that our shoul- 
ders touched. 

“When the cab stopped at her house she mur- 
mured: ‘I do not feel equal to going upstairs alone, 
for I live on the fourth floor. You have been so 
good. Will you let me take your arm as far as my 
own door?’ 

“I agreed with eagerness. She ascended the stairs 
slowly, breathing hard. Then, as we stood at her 
door, she said: 

“Come in a few moments so that I may thank 
you.’ 
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“And, by Jove, I went in. Everything was modest, 
eyen rather poor, but simple and in good taste, 

“We sat down side by side on a little sofa and she 
began to talk again about her loneliness. She rang 
for her maid, in order to offer me some wine. The 
maid did not come. I was delighted, thinking that 
this maid probably came in the morning only, what 
one calls a charwoman. 

“She had taken off her hat. She was really pretty, 
and she gazed at me with her clear eyes, gazed so 
hard and her eyes were so clear that I was terribly 
tempted. I caught her in my arms and rained kisses 
on her eyelids, which she closed suddenly. 

“She freed herself and pushed me away, saying: 

**Have done, have done.’ 

“But I next kissed her on the mouth and she did 
not resist, and as our glances met after thus outrag- 
ing the memory of the captain killed in Tonquin, I 
saw that she had a languid, resigned expression that 
set my mind at rest. 

“I became very attentive and, after chatting for 
some time, I said: 

“*Where do you dine?’ 

“In a little restaurant in the neighborhood.’ 

* “All alone ?” 3 

“*Why, yes.’ ; 

“Will you dine with me?’ 

“ “Where ?” 

“Tn a good restaurant on the Boulevard.’ 

“She demurred a little. I insisted. She yielded, 
saying by way of apology to herself: ‘I am so lonely 
—so lonely.’ Then she added: 

“‘T must put on something less sombre,’ and went 
into her bedroom. When she reappeared she was 
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dressed in half-mourning, charming, dainty and 
slender in a very simple gray dress, She evidently 
had a costume for the cemetery and one for the 
town. 

“The dinner was very enjoyable. She drank some 
champagne, brightened up, grew lively and I went 
home with her. 

“This friendship, begun amid the tombs, lasted 
about three weeks. But one gets tired of everything, 
especially of women. I left her under pretext of 
an imperative journey. She made me promise that 
I would come and see her on my return. She seemed 
to be really rather attached to me. 

“Other things occupied my attention, and it was 
about a month before I thought much about this little 
cemetery friend. However, I did not forget her. 
The recollection of her haunted me like a mystery, 
like a psychological problem, one of those inex- 
plicable questions whose solution baffles us. 

“I do not know why, but one day I thought I 
might possibly meet her in the Montmartre Ceme- 
tery, and I went there. 

“I walked about a long time without meeting any,, 
but the ordinary visitors +o this spot, those who have 
not yet broken off all relations with their dead. The 
grave of the captain killed at Tonquin had no 
mourner on its marble slab, no flowers, no wreath. 

“But as I wandered in another direction of this 
great city of the dead I perceived suddenly, at the 
end of a narrow avenue of crosses, a couple in deep 
mourning walking toward me, a man and a woman. 
Oh, horrors! As they approached I recognized her. 
It was she! 

“She saw me, blushed, and as I brushed past her 
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she gave me a little signal, a tiny little signal with 
her eye, which meant: ‘Do not recognize me!’ and 
also seemed to say, ‘Come back to see me again, my 
dear !’ 

“The man was a gentleman, distingué, chic, an 
officer of the Legion of Honor, about fifty years old. 
He was supporting her as I had supported her my- 
self when we were leaving the cemetery. 

“I went my way, filled with amazement, asking 
myself what this all meant, to what race of beings 
belonged this huntress of the tombs? Was she justa 
common girl, one who went to seek among the tombs 
for men who were in sorrow, haunted by the recol- 
lection of some woman, a wife or a sweetheart, and 
still troubled by the memory of vanished caresses? 
Was she unique? Are there many such? Is it a 
profession? Do they parade the cemetery as they 
parade the street? Or else was she only impressed 
with the admirable, profoundly philosophical idea of 
exploiting love recollections, which are revived in 
these funereal places? 

“And I would have liked to know whose widow 
she was on that special day.” 
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WAS sitting on the pier of the small port of 
I Obernon, near the village of Salis, looking at 
Antibes, bathed in the setting sun. I had never 
before seen anything so wonderful and so beautiful. 

The small town, enclosed by its massive ramparts, 
built by Monsieur de Vauban, extended into the open 
sea, in the middle of the immense Gulf of Nice. 
The great waves, coming in from the ocean, broke 
at its feet, surrounding it with a wreath of foam; 
and beyond the ramparts the houses climbed up the 
hill, one after the other, as far as the two tow- 
ers, which rose up into the sky, like the peaks of an 
ancient helmet. And these two towers were outlined 
against the milky whiteness of the Alps, that enor- 
mous distant wall of snow which enclosed the entire 
horizon. 

Between the white foam at the foot of the walls 
and the white snow on the sky-line the little city, 
dazzling against the bluish background of the near- 
est mountain ranges, presented to the rays of the 
setting sun a pyramid of red-roofed houses, whose 
facades were also white, but so different one from 
another that they seemed to be of all tints. 

And the sky above the Alps was itself of a blue 
that was almost white, as if the snow had tinted it; 
some silvery clouds were floating just over the pale 
summits, and on the other side of the gulf Nice, 
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lying close to the water, stretched like a white thread 
between the sea and the mountain. Two great sails, 
driven by a strong breeze, seemed to skim over the 
waves. I looked upon all this, astounded. 

This view was one of those sweet, rare, delightful 
things that seem to permeate you and are unforget- 
able, like the memory of a great happiness. One 
sees, thinks, suffers, is moved and loves with the 
eyes. He who can feel with the eye experiences the 
same keen, exquisite and deep pleasure in looking 
- at men and things as the man with the delicate and 
sensitive ear, whose soul music overwhelms. 

I turned to my companion, M. Martini, a pure- 
blooded Southerner. 

“This is certainly one ‘of the rarest sights which 
it has been vouchsafed to me to admire. 

“I have seen Mont Saint-Michel, that monstrous 
granite jewel, rise out of the sand at sunrise. 

“I have seen, in the Sahara, Lake Raianechergui, 
fifty kilometers long, shining under a moon as bril- 
liant as our sun and breathing up toward it a white 
cloud, like a mist of milk. 

“I have seen, in the Lipari Islands, the weird sul- 
phur crater of the Volcanello, a giant flower which 
smokes and burns, an enormous yellow flower, open- 
ing out in the midst of the sea, whose stem is a 
volcano. 

“But I have seen nothing more wonderful than 
Antibes, standing against the Alps in the setting 
sun. 

“And I know not how it is that memories of an- 
tiquity haunt me; verses of Homer come into my 
mind; this is a city of the ancient East, a city of 
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the Odyssey; this is Troy, although Troy was very 
far from the sea.” 

M. Martini drew the Sarty guide-book out of his 
pocket and read: “This city was originally a colony 
founded by the Phocians of Marseilles, about 340 
B.c. They gave it the Greek name of Antipolis, 
meaning counter- city, city opposite another, because 
it is in fact opposite to Nice, another colony from 
Marseilles. 

“After the Gauls were conquered, the Romans 
turned Antibes into a municipal city, its inhabitants 
receiving the rights of Roman citizenship. 

“We know by an epigram of Martial that at this 
time——” 

I interrupted him: 

“T don’t care what she was. I tell you that I 
see down there a city of the Odyssey. The coast of 
Asia and the coast of Europe resemble each other 
in their shores, and there is no city on the other 
coast of the Mediterranean which awakens in me 
the memories of the heroic age as this one does.” 

A footstep caused me to turn my head; a woman, 
a large, dark woman, was walking along the road 
which skirts the sea in going to the cape. 

“That is Madame Parisse, you know,” muttered 
Monsieur Martini, dwelling on the final syllable. 

No, I did not know, but that name, mentioned 
carelessly, that name of the Trojan shepherd, con- 
firmed me in my dream. 

However, I asked: “Who is this Madame Pa- 
risse ?” 

He seemed astonished that I did not know the 
story. 

I assured him that I did not know it, and I looked 
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after the woman, who passed by without seeing us, 
dreaming, walking with steady and slow step, as 
doubtless the ladies of old walked. 

She was perhaps thirty-five years old and still 
very beautiful, though a trifle stout. 

And Monsieur Martini told me the following 
story: 


Mademoiselle Combelombe was married, one year 
before the war of 1870, to Monsieur Parisse, a 
government official She was then a handsome 
young girl, as slender and lively as she has now be- 
come stout and sad. 

Unwillingly she had .accepted Monsieur Parisse, 
one of those little fat men with short legs, who trip 
along, with trousers that are always too large. 

After the war Antibes was garrisoned by a single 
battalion commanded by Monsieur Jean de Carme- 
lin, a young officer decorated during the war, and 
who had just received his four stripes. 

As he found life exceedingly tedious in this for- 
tress, this stuffy mole-hole enclosed by its enormous 
double walls, he often strolled out to the cape, a kind 
of park or pine wood shaken by all the winds from 
the sea. 

There he met Madame Parisse, who also came 
out in the summer evenings to get the fresh air 
under the trees. How did they come to love each 
other? Who knows? They met, they looked at 
each other, and when out of sight they doubtless 
thought of each other. The image of the young 
woman with the brown eyes, the black hair, the pale 
skin, this fresh, handsome Southerner, who displayed 
her teeth in smiling, floated before the eyes of the 
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officer as he continued his promenade, chewing his 
cigar instead of smoking it; and the image of the 
commanding officer, in his close-fitting coat, covered 
with gold lace, and his red trousers, and a little 
blond mustache, would pass before the eyes of Ma- 
dame Parisse, when her husband, half shaven and 
ill-clad, short-legged and big-bellied, came home to 
supper in the evening. 

As they met so often, they perhaps smiled at the 
next meeting; then, seeing each other again and 
again, they felt as if they knew each other. He 
certainly bowed to her. And she, surprised, bowed 
in return, but very, very slightly, just enough not 
to appear impolite. But after two weeks she re- 
turned his salutation from a distance, even before 
they were side by side. 

He spoke to her. Of what? Doubtless of the 
setting sun. They admired it together, looking for 
it in each other’s eyes more often than on the hori- 
zon. And every evening for two weeks this was the 
commonplace and persistent pretext for a few min- 
utes’ chat. 

Then they ventured to take a few steps together, 
talking of anything that came into their minds, but 
their eyes were already saying to each other a thou- 
sand more intimate things, those secret, charming 
things that are reflected in the gentle emotion of the 
glance, and that cause the heart to beat, for they 
are a better revelation of the soul than the spoken 
word. 

And then he would take her hand, murmuring 
those words which the woman divines, without seem- 
ing to hear them. 

‘And it was agreed between them that they would 
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love each other without evidencing it by anything 
sensual or brutal. 

She would have remained indefinitely at this stage 
of intimacy, but he wanted more. And every day 
he urged her more hotly to give in to his ardent 
desire. 

She resisted, would not hear of it, seemed deter- 
mined not to give way. 

But one evening she said to him casually: “My 
husband has just gone to Marseilles. He will be 
away four days.” 

Jean de Carmelin threw himself at her feet, im- 
ploring her to open her door to him that very night 
at eleven o’clock. But she would not listen to him, 
and went home, appearing to be annoyed. 

The commandant was in a bad humor all the 
evening, and the next morning at dawn he went out 
on the ramparts in a rage, going from one exercise 
field to the other, dealing out punishment to the 
officers and men as one might fling stones into a 
crowd. 

On going in to breakfast he found an envelope 
under his napkin with these four words: “To-night 
at ten.” And he gave one hundred sous without any 
reason to the waiter, 

The day seemed endless to him. He passed part 
of it in curling his hair and perfuming himself. 

As he was sitting down to the dinner-table another 
envelope was handed to him, and in it he found the 
following telegram: 


“My Love: Business completed. I return thi i 
siti ae p e is evening on the 
PARISSE.” 


The commandant let loose such a vehement oath 
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that the waiter dropped the soup-tureen on the 
floor. 

What should he do? He certainly wanted her, 
that very evening at whatever cost; and he would 
have her. He would resort to any means, even to 
arresting and imprisoning the husband. Then a 
mad thought struck him. Calling for paper, he wrote 
the following note: 


MADAME: He will not come back this evening, I swear it 
to you, and I shall be, you know where, at ten o’clock. Fear 
nothing. I will answer for everything, on my honor as an 


officer. 
_ JEAN DE CARMELIN. 


And having sent off this letter, he quietly ate his 
dinner. 

Toward eight o’clock he sent for Captain Gribois, 
the second in command, and said, rolling between his 
fingers the crumpled telegram of Monsieur Parisse : 

“Captain, I have just received a telegram of a 
very singular nature, which it is impossible for me 
to communicate to you. You will immediately have 
all the gates of the city closed and guarded, so that 
no one, mind me, no one, will either enter or leave 
before six in the morning. You will also have men 
patrol the streets, who will compel the inhabitants to 
retire to their houses at nine o’clock. Any one 
found outside beyond that time will be conducted to 
his home manu militari. If your men meet me this 
night they will at once go out of my way, appearing 
not to know me. You understand me?” 

“Yes, commandant.” 

“I hold you responsible for the execution of my 
orders, my dear captain.” 

“Yes, commandant.” 
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“Would you like to have a glass of chartreuse ?” 

“With great pleasure, commandant.” 

They clinked glasses, drank down the brown liquor 
and Captain Gribois left the room. 


The train from Marseilles arrived at the station 
at nine o’clock sharp, left two passengers on the plat- 
form and went on toward Nice. 

One of them, tall and thin, was Monsieur Saribe, 
the oil merchant, and the other, short and fat, was 
Monsieur Parisse. 

Together they set out, with their valises, to reach 
the city, one kilometer distant. 

But on arriving at the gate of the port the guards 
crossed their bayonets, commanding them to retire. 

Frightened, surprised, cowed with astonishment, 
they retired to deliberate; then, after having taken 
counsel one with the other, they came back cau- 
tiously to parley, giving their names. 

But the soldiers evidently had strict orders, for 
they threatened to shoot; and the two scared trav- 
ellers ran off, throwing away their valises, which 
impeded their flight. 

Making the tour of the ramparts, they presented 
themselves at the gate on the route to Cannes. 
This likewise was closed and guarded by a menac- 
ing sentinel. Messrs. Saribe and Parisse, like the 
prudent men they were, desisted from their efforts 
and went back to the station for shelter, since it 
was not safe to be near the fortifications after sun- 
down. 

The station agent, surprised and sleepy, permitted 
them to stay till morning in the waiting-room. 

And they sat there side by side, in the dark, on 
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the green velvet sofa, too scared to think of sleep- 
ing. 

It was a long and weary night for them. 

At half-past six in the morning they were in- 
formed that the gates were open and that people 
could now enter Antibes. 

They set out for the city, but failed to find their 
abandoned valises on the road. 

When they passed through the gates of the city, 
still somewhat anxious, the Commandant de Car- 
melin, with sly glance and mustache curled up, 
came himself to look at them and question them. 

Then he bowed to them politely, excusing himself 
for having caused them a bad night. But he had to 
carry out orders. 

The people of Antibes were scared to death. 
Some spoke of a surprise planned by the Italians, 
others of the landing of the prince imperial and 
others again believed that there was an Orleanist 
conspiracy. The truth was suspected only later, 
when it became known that the battalion of the 
commandant had been sent away to a distance and 
that Monsieur de Carmelin had been severely pun- 
ished. 


Monsieur Martini had finished his story. Madame 
Parisse returned, her promenade being ended. She 
passed gravely near me, with her eyes fixed on the 
Alps, whose summits now gleamed rosy in the last 
rays of the setting sun. 

I longed to speak to her, this poor, sad woman, 
who would ever be thinking of that night of love, 
now long past, and of the bold man who for the 
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sake of a kiss from her had dared to put a city into 
a state of siege and to compromise his whole future. 

And to-day he had probably forgotten her, if he 
did not relate this audacious, comical and tender 
farce to his comrades over their cups. 

Had she seen him again? Did she still love him? 
And I thought: Here is an instance of modern love, 
grotesque and yet heroic. The Homer who should 
sing of this new Helen and the adventure of her 
Menelaus must be gifted with the soul of a Paul de 
Kock. And yet the hero of this deserted woman 
was brave, daring, handsome, strong as Achilles 
and more cunning than Ulysses. 


TIMBUCTOO 


HE boulevard, that river of humanity, was 

‘ alive with people in the golden light of the 

setting sun. The whole sky was red, blinding, 
and behind the Madeleine an immense bank of flam- 
ing clouds cast a shower of light the whole length of 
the boulevard, vibrant as the heat from a brazier. 

The gay, animated crowd went by in this golden 
mist and seemed to be glorified. Their faces were 
gilded, their black hats and clothes took on purple 
tints, the patent leather of their shoes cast bright 
reflections on the asphalt of the sidewalk. 

Before the cafés a mass of men were drinking 
opalescent liquids that looked like precious stones 
dissolved in the glasses. 

In the midst of the drinkers two officers in full 
uniform dazzled all eyes with their glittering gold 
lace. They chatted, happy without asking why, in 
this glory of life, in this radiant light of sunset, and 
they looked at the crowd, the leisurely men and the 
hurrying women who left a bewildering odor of per- 
fume as they passed by. 

All at once an enormous negro, dressed in black, 
with a paunch beneath his jean waistcoat, which was 
covered with charms, his face shining as if it had 
been polished, passed before them with a triumphant 
air. He laughed at the passersby, at the news ven- 
ders, at the dazzling sky, at the whole of Paris. He 
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was so tall that he overtopped everyone else, and 
when he passed all the loungers turned round to look 
at his back. 

But he suddenly perceived the officers and darted 
towards them, jostling the drinkers in his path. As 
soon as he reached their table he fixed his gleaming 
and delighted eyes upon them and the corners of his 
mouth expanded to his ears, showing his dazzling 
white teeth like a crescent moon in a black sky. 
The two men looked in astonishment at this ebony 
giant, unable to understand his delight. 

With a voice that made all the guests laugh, he 
said: 

“Good-day, my lieutenant.” 

One of the officers was commander of a battalion, 
the other was a colonel. The former said: 

“I do not know you, sir. I am at a loss to know 
what you want of me.” 

“Me like you much, Lieutenant Védié, siege of 
Bézi, much grapes, find me.” 

The officer, utterly bewildered, looked at the man 
intently, trying to refresh his memory. Then he 
cried abruptly: 

“Timbuctoo ?” 

The negro, radiant, slapped his thigh as he uttered 
a tremendous laugh and roared: 

“Yes, yes, my lieutenant; you remember Timbuc- 
too, ya. How do you do?” 

The commandant held out his hand, laughing 
heartily as he did so. Then Timbuctoo became seri- 
ous. He seized the officer’s hand and, before the 
other could prevent it, he kissed it, according to 
negro and Arab custom. The officer, embarrassed, 
said in a severe tone: 
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“Come now, Timbuctoo, we are not in Africa. 
Sit down there and tell me how it is I find you here.” 

Timbuctoo swelled himself out and, his words 
falling over one another, replied hurriedly : 

“Make much money, much, big restaurant, good 
food; Prussians, me, much steal, much, French cook- 
ing; Timbuctoo cook to the emperor; two thousand 
francs mine. Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

And he laughed, doubling himself up, roaring, 
with wild delight in his glances. 

When the officer, who understood his strange man- 
ner of expressing himself, had questioned him he 
said: 

“Well, au revoir, Timbuctoo. I will see you 
again.” 

The negro rose, this time shaking the hand that 
was extended to him and, smiling still, cried: 

“Good-day, good-day, my lieutenant !” 

He went off so happy that he gesticulated as he 
walked, and people thought he was crazy. 

“Who is that brute?” asked the colonel. 

“A fine fellow and a brave soldier. I will tell you 
what I know about him. It is funny enough. 


“You know that at the commencement of the war 
of 1870 I was shut up in Beziéres, that this negro 
calls Bézi. We were not besieged, but blockaded. 
The Prussian lines surrounded us on all sides, out- 
side the reach of cannon, not firing on us, but slowly 
starving us out. 

“J was then lieutenant. Our garrison consisted of 
soldier of all descriptions, fragments of slaugltered 
regiments, some that had run away, freebooters sep- 
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arated from the main army, etc. We had all kinds, 
in fact even eleven Turcos [Algerian soldiers in 
the service of France], who arrived one evening no 
one knew whence or how. They appeared at the 
gates of the city, exhausted, in rags, starving and 
dirty. They were handed over to me. 

“I saw very soon that they were absolutely undis- 
ciplined, always in the street and always drunk. I 
tried putting them in the police station, even in 
prison, but nothing was of any use. They would 
disappear, sometimes for days at a time, as if they 
had been swallowed up by the earth, and then come 
back staggering drunk. They had no money. Where 
did they buy drink and how and with what? 

“This began to worry me greatly, all the more as 
these savages interested me with their everlasting 
laugh and their characteristics of overgrown frolic- 
some children. 

“I then noticed that they blindly obeyed the largest 
among them, the one you have just seen. He made 
them do as he pleased, planned their mysterious ex- 
peditions with the all-powerful and undisputed au- 
thority of a leader. I sent for him and questioned 
him. Our conversation lasted fully three hours, for 
it was hard for me to understand his remarkable 
gibberish. As for him, poor devil, he made unheard- 
of efforts to make himself intelligible, invented 
words, gesticulated, perspired in his anxiety, mop- 
ping his forehead, puffing, stopping and abruptly be- 
ginning again when he thought he had found a new 
method of explaining what he wanted to Say. 

“I gathered finally that he was the son of a big 
chief, a sort of negro king of the region around Tim- 
buctoo. I asked him his name. He repeated some- 
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thing like ‘Chavaharibouhalikranafotapolara.’ It 
seemed simpler to me to give him the name of his 
native place, ‘Timbuctoo.’ And a week later he was 
known by no other name in the garrison. 

“But we were all wildly anxious to find out where 
this African ex-prince procured his drinks. T dis- 
covered it in a singular manner. 

“T was on the ramparts one morning, watching the 
horizon, when I perceived something moving about 
in a vineyard. It was near the time of vintage, the 
grapes were ripe, but I was not thinking of that. I 
thought that a spy was approaching the town, and I 
organized a complete expedition to catch the prowler. 
I took command myself, after obtaining permission 
from the general. 

“T sent out by three different gates three little 
companies, which were to meet at the suspected vine- 
yard and form a cordon round it. In order to cut 
off the spy’s retreat, one of these detachments had 
to make at least an hour’s march. A watch on the 
walls signalled to me that the person I had seen had 
not left the place. We went along in profound si- 
lence, creeping, almost crawling, along the ditches. 
At last we reached the spot assigned. 

“T abruptly disbanded my soldiers, who darted into 
the vineyard and found Timbuctoo on hands and 
knees travelling around among the vines and eating 
grapes, or rather devouring them as a dog eats his 
sop, snatching them in mouthfuls from the vine with 
his teeth. 

“J wanted him to get up, but he could not think of 
it. I then understood why he was crawling on his 
hands and knees. As soon as we stood him on his 
feet he began to wabble, then stretched out his arms 
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and fell down on his nose. He was more drunk than 
I have ever seen anyone. 

“They brought him home on two poles. He never 
stopped laughing all the way back, gesticulating with 
his arms and legs. 

“This explained the mystery. My men also drank 
the juice of the grapes, and when they were so in- 
toxicated they could not stir they went to sleep in 
the vineyard. As for Timbuctoo, his love of the 
vineyard was beyond all belief and all bounds. He 
lived in it as did the thrushes, whom he hated with 
the jealous hate of a rival. He repeated incessantly : 

“The thrushes eat all the gtapes, captain!’ 


“One evening I was ‘sent for. Something had 
been seen on the plain coming in our direction. I 
had not brought my field-glass and I could not dis- 
tinguish things clearly. It looked like a great ser- 
pent uncoiling itself—a convoy. How could I tell? 

“T sent some men to meet this strange caravan, 
which presently made its triumphal entry. Timbuc- 
too and nine of his comrades were Cafrying on a 
sort of altar made of camp stools eight severed, 
grinning and bleeding heads. The African was drag- 
ging along a horse to whose tail another head was 
fastened, and six other animals followed, adorned in 
the same manner. 

“This is what I learned: Having started out to 
the vineyard, my Africans had suddenly perceived a 
detachment of Prussians approaching a village. In- 
stead of taking to their heels, they hid themselves, 
and as soon as the Prussian officers dismounted at an 
inn to refresh themselves, the eleven rascals rushed 
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on them, put to flight the lancers, who thought they 
were being attacked by the main army, killed the 
two sentries, then the colonel and the five officers of 
his escort. 

“That day I kissed Timbuctoo. I saw, however, 
that he walked with difficulty and thought he was 
wounded. He laughed and said: 

“ ‘Me provisions for my country.’ 

“Timbuctoo was not fighting for glory, but for 
gain. Everything he found that seemed to him to be 
of the slightest value, especially anything that glis- 
tened, he put in his pocket. What a pocket! An 
abyss that began at his hips and reached to his 
ankles. He had retained an old term used by the 
troopers and called it his ‘profonde,’ and it was his 
‘profonde’ in fact. 

“He had taken the gold lace off the Prussian uni- 
forms, the brass off their helmets, detached their 
buttons, etc., and had thrown them all into his ‘pro- 
fonde” which was full to overflowing. 

“Fach day he pocketed every glistening object that 
came beneath his observation, pieces of tin or pieces 
of silver, and sometimes his contour was very 
comical. 

“Fe intended to carry all that back to the land of 
ostriches, whose brother he might have been, this 
son of a king, tormented with the longing to gobble 
up all objects that glistened. If he had not had his 
‘profonde’ what would he have done? He doubtless 
would have swallowed them. 

“Each morning his pocket was empty. He had, 
then, some general store where his riches were piled 
up. But where? I could not discover it. 

“The general, on being informed oi Timbuctoo’s 
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mighty act of valor, had the headless bodies that had 
been left in the neighboring village interred at once, 
that it might not be discovered that they were de- 
capitated. The Prussians returned thither the fol- 
lowing day. The mayor and seven prominent inhabi- 
tants were shot on the spot, by way of reprisal, as 
having denounced the Prussians. 

“Winter was here. We were exhausted and des- 
perate. There were skirmishes now every day. The 
famished men could no longer march. The eight 
‘Turcos’ alone (three had been killed) remained fat 
and shiny, vigorous and always ready to fight. Tim- 
buctoo was even getting fatter. He said to me one 
day: 

“*You much hungry; me good meat.’ 

“And he brought me an excellent filet. But of 
what? We had no more cattle, nor sheep, nor goats, 
nor donkeys, nor pigs. It was impossible to get a 
horse. I thought of all this after I had devoured my 
meat. Then a horrible idea came to me. These 
negroes were born close to a country where they eat 
human beings! And each day such a number of sol- 
diers were killed around the town! I questioned 
Timbuctoo. He would not answer. I did not insist, 
but from that time on I declined his presents. 

“He worshipped me. One night snow took us by 
surprise at the outposts. We were seated on the 
ground. I looked with pity at those poor negroes 
shivering beneath this white frozen shower. I was 
very cold and began to cough. At once I felt some- 
thing fall on me like a large warm quilt. It was 
Timbuctoo’s cape that he had thrown on my shoul- 
ders. 

“I rose and returned his garment, saying: 
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“ ‘Keep it, my boy; you need it more than I do. 

“Non, my lieutenant, for you; me no need. Me 
hot, hot!’ 

“And he looked at me entreatingly. 

“Come, obey orders. Keep your cape; I insist,’ 
I replied. 

“He then stood up, drew his sword, which he had 
sharpened to an edge like a scythe, and holding in 
his other hand the large cape which I had refused, 
said; 

“Tf you not keep cape, me cut. No one cape.’ 

“And he would have done it. So I yielded. 


“Eight days later we capitulated. Some of us had 
been able to escape, the rest were to march out of the 
town and give themselves up to the conquerors. 

“T went towards the exercising ground, where we 
were all to meet, when I was dumfounded at the 
sight of a gigantic negro dressed in white duck and 
wearing a straw hat. It was Timbuctoo. He was 
beaming and was walking with his hands in his pock- 
ets in front of a little shop where two plates and 
two glasses were displayed. 

“ ‘What are you doing?’ I said. 

“‘Me not go. Me good cook; me make food for 
Colonel Algeria. Me eat Prussians; much steal, 
much.’ 

“There were ten degrees of frost. I shivered at 
sight of this negro in white duck. He took me by 
the arm and made me go inside. I noticed an im- 
mense flag that he was going to place outside his 
door as soon as we had left, for he had some shame. 
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I read this sign, traced by the hand of some accom- 
plice: 


“ ‘Army KITCHEN OF M. TIMBUCTOO, 
““Formerly Cook to H. M. the Emperor. 
““A Parisian Artist. Moderate Prices.’ 


“In spite of the despair that was gnawing at my 
heart, I could not help laughing, and I left my negro 
to his new enterprise. 

“Was not that better than taking him prisoner? 

“You have just seen that he made a success of it, 
the rascal. 

“Beziéres to-day belongs to the Germans. The 
‘Restaurant Timbuctoo’ is the beginning of a retali- 
ation.” 


THE FIRST SNOWFALL 


HE long promenade of La Croisette winds in 

j a curve along the edge of the blue water. 

Yonder, to the right, Esterel juts out into the 
sea in the distance, obstructing the view and shut- 
ting out the horizon with its pretty southern out- 
line of pointed summits, numerous and fantastic. 

To the left, the isles of Sainte Marguerite and 
Saint Honorat, almost level with the water, display 
their surface, covered with pine trees. 

And all along the great gulf, all along the tall 
mountains that encircle Cannes, the white villa resi- 
dences seem to be sleeping in the sunlight. You 
can see them from a distance, the white houses, scat- 
tered from the top to the bottom of the mountains, 
dotting the dark greenery with specks like snow. 

Those near the water have gates opening on the 
wide promenade which is washed by the quiet waves. 
The air is soft and balmy. It is one of those warm 
winter days when there is scarcely a breath of cool 
air. Above the walls of the gardens may be seen 
orange trees and lemon trees full of golden fruit. 
Ladies are walking slowly across the sand of the 
avenue, followed by children rolling hoops, or chat- 
ting with gentlemen. 

* * * * * * 

A young woman has just passed out through the 

door of her coquettish little house facing La Croi- 
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sette. She stops for a moment to gaze at the prom- 
enaders, smiles, and with an exhausted air makes 
her way toward an empty bench facing the sea. Fa- 
tigued after having gone twenty paces, she sits 
down out of breath. Her pale face seems that of 
a dead woman. She coughs, and raises to her lips 
her transparent fingers as if to stop those paroxysms 
that exhaust her. 

She gazes at the sky full of sunshine and swal- 
lows, at the zigzag summits of the Esterel over 
yonder, and at the sea, the blue, calm, beautiful sea, 
close beside her. 

She smiles again, and murmurs: 

“Oh! how happy I am!” 

She knows, however} that she is going to die, 
that she will never see the springtime, that in a 
year, along the same promenade, these same people 
who pass before her now will come again to breathe 
the warm air of this charming spot, with their chil- 
dren a little bigger, with their hearts all filled with 
hopes, with tenderness, with happiness, while at the 
bottom of an oak coffin, the poor flesh which is still 
left to her to-day will have decomposed, leaving 
only her bones lying in the silk robe which she has 
selected for a shroud. 

She will be no more. Everything in life will go 
on as before for others. For her, life will be over, 
over forever. She will be no more. She smiles, 
and inhales as well as she can, with her diseased 
lungs, the perfumed air of the gardens. 

And she sinks into a reverie. 

* * * * * * 

She recalls the past. She had been married, four 

years ago, to a Norman gentleman. He was a 
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strong young man, bearded, healthy-looking, with 
wide shoulders, narrow mind, and joyous disposi- 
tion. 

They had been united through financial motives 
which she knew nothing about. She would willingly - 
have said No. She said Yes, with a movement of 
the head, in order not to thwart her father and 
mother. She was a Parisian, gay, and full of the 
joy of living. 

Her husband brought her home to his Norman 
chateau. It was a huge stone building surrounded 
by tall trees of great age. A high clump of pine 
trees shut out the view in front. On the right, an 
opening in the trees presented a view of the plain, 
which stretched out in an unbroken level as far as 
the distant farmsteads. A cross-road passed be- 
fore the gate and led to the high road three kilo- 
metres away. 

Oh! she recalls everything, her arrival, her first 
day in her new abode, and her isolated life after- 
ward. 

When she stepped out of the carriage, she glanced 
at the old building, and laughingly exclaimed: 

“Tt does not look cheerful!” 

Her husband began to laugh in his turn, and re- 
plied: 

“Pooh! we get used to it! You'll see. I never 
feel bored in it, for my part.” 

That day they passed their time in embracing 
each other, and she did not find it too long. This 
lasted fully a month. The days passed one after 
the other in insignificant yet absorbing occupations. 
She learned the value and the importance of the 
little things of life. She knew that people can in- 
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terest themselves in the price of eggs, which cost 
a few centimes more or less according to the sea- 
sons, 

It was summer. She went to the fields to see 
the men harvesting. The brightness of the sunshine 
found an echo in her heart. 

The autumn came. Her husband went out shoot- 
ing. He started in the morning with his two dogs 
Médor and Mirza. She remained alone, without 
grieving, moreover, at Henry’s absence. She was 
very fond of him, but she did not miss him. When 
he returned home, her affection was especially be- 
stowed on the dogs. She took care of them every 
evening with a mother’s tenderness, caressed them 
incessantly, gave them ‘a thousand charming little 
names which she had no idea of applying to her hus- 
band. 

He invariably told her all about his sport. He 
described the places where he found partridges, ex- 
pressed his astonishment at not having caught any 
hares in Joseph Ledentu‘s clover, or else appeared 
indignant at the conduct of M. Lechapelier, of 
Havre, who always went along the edge of his prop- 
erty to shoot the game that he, Henry de Parville, 
had started. 

She replied: “Yes, indeed! it is not right,” think- 
ing of something else all the while. 

The winter came, the Norman winter, cold and 
rainy. The endless floods of rain came down on 
the slates of the great gabled roof, rising like a 
knife blade toward the sky. The roads seemed like 
rivers of mud, the country a plain of mud, and no 
sound could be heard save that of water falling; no 
movement could be seen save the whirling flight 
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of crows that settled down like a cloud on a field 
and then hurried off again. 

About four o’clock, the army of dark, flying crea- 
tures came and perched in the tall beeches at the 
left of the chateau, emitting deafening cries. Dur- 
ing nearly an hour, they flew from tree top to tree 
top, seemed to be fighting, croaked, and made a 
black disturbance in the gray branches, She gazed 
at them each evening with a weight at her heart, 
so deeply was she impressed by the lugubrious 
melancholy of the darkness falling on the deserted 
country. 

Then she rang for the lamp, and drew near the 
fire. She burned heaps of wood without succeed- 
ing in warming the spacious apartments reeking 
with humidity. She was cold all day long, every- 
where, in the drawing-room, at meals, in her own 
apartment. It seemed to her she was cold to the 
marrow of her bones. Her husband only came in 
to dinner; he was always out shooting, or else he 
was superintending sowing the seed, tilling the soil, 
and all the work of the country. 

He would come back jovial, and covered with 
mud, rubbing his hands as he exclaimed: 

“What wretched weather!” 

Or else: 

“A fire looks comfortable!” 

Or sometimes : 

“Well, how are you to-day? Are you im good 
spirits?” 

He was happy, in good health, without desires, 
thinking of nothing save this simple, healthy, and 
quiet life. 

About December, when the snow had come, shé 
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suffered so much from the icy-cold air of the cha- 
teau which seemed to have become chilled in pass- 
ing through the centuries just as human beings be- 
come chilled with years, that she asked her husband 
one evening: 

“Look here, Henry! You ought to have a fur- 
nace put into the house; it would dry the wails. I 
assure you that I cannot keep warm from morning 
till night.” 

At first he was stunned at this extravagant idea 
of introducing a furnace into his manor-house. It 
would have seemed more natural to him to have his 
dogs fed out of silver dishes. He gave a tremendous 
laugh from the bottom of his chest as he exclaimed: 

“A furnace here! A furnace here! Ha! ha! ha! 
what a good joke!” 

She persisted: 

“I assure you, dear, I feel frozen; you don’t feel 
it because you are always moving about; but all 
the same, I feel frozen.” 

He replied, still laughing: 

“Pooh! you'll get used to it, and besides it is 
excellent for the health. You will only be all the 
better for it. We are not Parisians, damn it! to 
live in hot-houses. And, besides, the spring is quite 
near.” 

* * * * * * 

About the beginning of January, a great mis- 
fortune befell her. Her father and mother died 
in a carriage accident. She came to Paris for the 
funeral. And her sorrow took entire possession 
of her mind for about six months. 

The mildness of the beautiful summer days finally 
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roused her, and she lived along in a state of sad 
languor until autumn, 

When the cold weather returned, she was 
brought face to face, for the first time, with the 
gloomy future. What was she to do? Nothing. 
What was going to happen to her henceforth? 
Nothing. What expectation, what hope, could re- 
vive her heart? None. A doctor who was con- 
sulted declared that she would never have children. 

Sharper, more penetrating still than the year 
before, the cold made her suffer continually. 

She stretched out her shivering hands to the big 
flames. The glaring fire burned her face; but icy 
whiffs seemed to glide down her back and to pene- 
trate between her skin and her underclothing. And 
she shivered from head to foot. Innumerable 
draughts of air appeared to have taken up their 
abode in the apartment, living, crafty currents of 
air as cruel as enemies. She encountered them at 
every moment; they blew on her incessantly their 
perfidious and frozen hatred, now on her face, now 
on her hands, and now on her back. 

Once more she spoke of a furnace; but her hus- 
band listened to her request as if she were asking 
for the moon. The introduction of such an appara- 
tus at Parville appeared to him as impossible as 
the discovery of the Philosopher’s Stone. 

Having been at Rouen on business one day, he 
brought back to his wife a dainty foot warmer made 
of copper, which he laughingly called a “portable 
furnace”; and he considered that this would pre- 
vent her henceforth from ever being cold. 

Toward the end of December she understood 
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that she could not always live like this, and she 
said timidly one evening at dinner: 

“Listen, dear! Are we not going to spend a 
week or two in Paris before spring?” 

He was stupefied. 

“In Paris? In Paris? But what are we to do 
there? Ah! no by Jove! We are better off here. 
What odd ideas come into your head sometimes.” 

She faltered: 

“It might distract us a little.” 

He did not understand. 

“What is it you want to distract you? Theatres, 
evening parties, dinners in town? You knew, how- 
ever, when you came here, that you ought not to 
expect any distractions of this kind!” 

She saw a reproach in these words, and in the 
tone in which they were uttered. She relapsed into 
silence. She was timid and gentle, without resisting 
power and without strength of will. 

In January the cold weather returned with vio- 
lence. Then the snow covered the earth. 

One evening, as she watched the great black 
cloud of crows dispersing among the trees, she be- 
gan to weep, in spite of herself. 

Her husband came in. He asked in great sur- 
prise: 

“What is the matter with you?” 

He was happy, quite happy, never having 
dreamed of another life or other pleasures. He had 
been born and had grown up in this melancholy dis- 
trict. He felt contented in his own house, at ease in 
body and mind, ; 

He did not understand that one might desire in- 
cidents, have a longing for changing pleasures; he 
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did not understand that it does not seem natural 
to certain beings to remain in the same place dur- 
ing the four seasons; he seemed not to know that 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter have, for multi- 
tudes of persons, fresh amusements in new places. 

She could say nothing in reply, and she quickly 
dried her eyes. At last she murmured in a despair- 
ing tone: 

“I am—I—I am a little sad—I am a little bored.” 

But she was terrified at having even said so 
much, and added very quickly: 

“And, besides—I am—I am a little cold.” 

This last plea made him angry. 

“Ah! yes, still your idea of the furnace. But 
look here, deuce take it! you have not had one cold 
since you came here.” 

x * * * * * 

Night came on. She went up to her room, for 
she had insisted on having a separate apartment. 
She went to bed. Even in bed she felt cold. She 
thought : 

“Tt will be always like this, always, until I die.” 

And she thought of her husband. How could he 
have said: 

“You have not had one cold since you came here”? 

She would have to be ill, to cough before he 
could understand what she suffered! 

And she was filled with indignation, the angry 
indignation of a weak, timid being. 

She must cough. Then, perhaps, he would take 
pity on her. Well, she would cough; he should 
her her coughing; the doctor should be called in; 
he should see, her husband, he should see. 
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She got out of bed, her legs and her feet bare, 
and a childish idea made her smile: 

“T want a furnace, and I must have it. I shall 
cough so much that he'll have to put one in the 
house.” 

And she sat down in a chair in her nightdress. 
She waited an hour, two hours. She shivered, but 
she did hot catch cold. Thén she résolved on a bold 
expedient. 

She noiselessly left her room, descended the 
stairs, and opened the gate into the garden. 

The earth, covered with stow, seetned dead. She 
abruptly thrust forward her bate foot, atid plunged 
it into the icy, fleecy snow. A sensation of cold, 
painful as a wound, mounted to her heart. How- 
ever, she stretched out the other leg, and began 
to descend the steps slowly. 

Theh she advanced through the grass saying to 
herself: 

“Tll go as far as the pine trees.” 

She walked with quick steps, out of breath, gasp- 
ing every time she plunged her foot into the snow. 

She touched the first pine tree with her hand, as 
if to assure herself that she had carried out her 
plan to the end; then she went back into thé hotise, 
She thought two or three times that she was going 
to fall, so numbed and weak did she feel. Before 
going in, however, she sat down in that icy fleece, 
and even took up several handfils to rub of her 
chest. 

Then she went in and got into bed. It seemed 
to her at the end of an hour that she had a swatm 
of ahts in her throat, and that other ants were 
running all over her limbs, She slept, however. 
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Next day she was coughing and could not get 
up. 

She had inflammation of the lungs. She became 
delirious, and in her delirium she asked for a fur- 
nace. The doctor insisted on having one put in, 
Henry yielded, but with visible annoyance. 

¥ * * * * * 

She was incurable. Her lungs were seriously 
affected, and those about her feared for her life. 

“Tf she remains here, she will not last until the 
winter,” said the doctor. 

She was sent south. She came to Cannes, made 
the acquaintance of the sun, loved the sea, and 
breathed the perfume of orange blossoms, 

Then, in the spring, she returned north. 

But she now lived with the fear of being cured, 
with the fear of the long winters of Normandy; and 
as soon as she was better she opened her window 
by night and recalled the sweet shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

And now she is going to die. She knows it and 
she is happy. 

She unfolds a newspaper which she has not al- 
ready opened, and reads this heading: 

“The first snow in Paris.” 

She shivers and then smiles. She looks across 
_ at the Esterel, which is becoming rosy in the rays 
of the setting sun. She looks at the vast blue sky, 
so blue, so very blue, and the vast blue sea, so very 
blue also, and she rises from her seat. 

And then she returned to the house with slow 
steps, only stopping to cough, for she had remained 
out too long and she was cold, a little cold. 
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She finds a letter from her husband. She opens 
it, still smiling, and she reads: 

“My Dear Love: Ihope you are well, and that you do not regret 

too much our beautiful country. For some days _ we have had a 


‘ood frost, which Presages snow, For my part, ore this weather, 
gad you may believe that I do not light your damned furnace,” 


She ceases reading, quite happy at the thought 
that she had her furnace put in. Her right hand, 
which holds the letter, falls slowly on her lap, while 


she raises her left hand to her mouth, as if to calm 
the obstinate cough which is racking her chest. 
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